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THE 


BRITISH PLUTARCH. 


SIR MATTHEW HALE * 


[ 1609 — 1676 .] 


IT lias been considered as no small argument in 
favour of Christianity, that it has found among it’s 
ablest defenders those, who cannot be supposed to 
have been influenced by any other motive than a 
conviction of it’s truth. To the objections of the 
infidel, founded upon the selfishness of it’s genei'al 
advocates, not only the learning and the genius, but 
(perhaps, still more) the disinterestedness of Newton, 
and Boyle, and Locke have invariably supplied a 
powerful answer. May it not then be esteemed a 
considerable advantage to the cause, to be able to 
include the name of Sir Matthew Hale in this illus- 
trious list ? His admirable sagacity and strict impar- 
tiality in the investigation of truth, and his habitual 

* Authorities. General Biographical Dictionary; Bio- 
grapkia Britannica; Burnet’s Life of Hale; and Thirlwall’s 
Edition of Lis ‘ Moral and Religious Works.’ 
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SI^ MATTHEW ' 

diligence'Tn examining tSe force of evidence, confer 
la peculiar and irresistible force upon his testimony. 
Men, who might peruse the writings of ecclesiastics 
upon the subject with a prejudiced eye, cannot be 
insensible to the authority of one, whose natural 
constitution, profession, and integrity alike raised 
him above suspicion ; and who was not less distin- 
guished by the solidity of his judgement and the 
acuteness of his discrimination, than by his constant 
strain of industry, piety, and virtue.* 


* I cannot refrain from attaching in a note a most splendid pas- 
sage from Mr. Erskine’s Speech upon ‘ Paine’s Age of Reason/ 
though perhaps familiar to many of my readers : “ — But it seems 
this is an Age of Reason, and the time and the person are at 
last arrived, that are to dissipate the errors, which have over- 
spread the past generations of ignorance. The believers in 
Christianity are many ; but it belongs to the few, that are wise, 
to correct their credulity. Belief is an act of reason ; and 
superior reason may, therefore, dictate to the weak. In 
running the mind along the list of sincere and devout Christians, 
1 cannot help lamenting that Newton had not lived to this 
day, to have had his shallowness filled up with this new Hood of 
light. But the subject is too aweful for irony. I will speak 
plainly, and directly. Newton was a Christian : Newton, whose 
mind burst forth from the letters fastened by nature upon our 
finite conceptions; Newton, whose science was truth, and the 
foundation of whose knowledge of it was philosophy, not those 
visionary and arrogant presumptions which too often usurp it’s 
name, hut philosophy resting upon the basis of mathematics 
which like figures cannot lie; Newton, who carried the line 
and rule to the uttermost barriers of creation, and explored 
the principle, by which all created matter exists and is held 
together. 

“ But this extraordinary man, in the mighty reach of his 
mind, overlooked perhaps the errors, which a minuter examina- 
tion of the created things on this earth might have taught him. 
VVlmt shall then be said of the great Mr. Boyle, who looked 
£nto the organic structure of all matter, even to the inanimate 
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This ornament of the English Bench, 

in whom 

Our British Thcrmis gloried with just cause. 

Immortal Hale ! for deep discernment praised 
And sound integrity, not more than famed 
For sanctity of manners undefil’d ; * 

and who has been pronounced by a legal authority 

substances which the foot treads upon ? Such a man may be 
supposed to have been equally qualified with Mr. Paine, to 

‘ Look through Nature up to Nature’s God;’ 

Vet the result of all his contemplations was, the most confirmed 
and devout belief in all, which the other holds in contempt as 
despicable and drivelling superstition. 

“ nfit this error might, perhaps, arise from a want of due 
attention to the foundations of human judgement, and the struc- 
ture of that understanding which God has given us for the 
investigation of truth. Let that question be answered by Mr, 
Locke, who to the highest pitch of devotion and adoration was 
a Christian : Mr. Locke, whose office was to detect the errors 
of thinking by going up to the very fountains of thought, and 
to direct into the proper track of reasoning the devious mind of 
man, by showing him it’s whole process from the first percep- 
tions of sense to the last conclusions of ratiocination ; putting a 
rein upon false opinion, by practical rules for the conduct of 
human judgement. 

“ But ‘ these men,’ it may be said, ‘ were only deep think- 
ers, and lived in their closets unaccustomed to the traffic of the 
world, and to the laws which practically regulate mankind.’ 
Gentlemen, in tlu: place where we now sit to administer the 
justice of this great country, the never-to-be-forgotten Sir 
MATTHEW HALE presided; whose faith in Christianity is 
an exalted commentary upon it’s truth and reason, whose life was 
a glorious example of it’s fruits, and whose justice, drawn from 
the pure fountain of the Christian Dispensation, will be in all 
ages a subject of the highest reverence and admiration. 

“ But it is said by the author, that * the Christian fable >< 

B 2 



4 SIR MATTHEW HALE. . 

“ one of the greatest Judges that ever sat in West- 
minster Hall, as competent to express as he was able 

but the tale of the more ancient superstitions of the world, and 
may be easily detected by a proper understanding of the mytho- 
logies of the heathens.* Did Milton understand those mytho- 
logies ? Was he less versed, than Mr. Paine, in the superstitions'of 
the world ? No. They were the subject of his immortal song : 
and though shut out from all recurrence to them, he poured 
them forth from the stores of a memory rich with all that man 
ever knew, and laid them in their order as the illustration of 
real and exalted faith, the unquestionable source of that fervid 
genius which has cast a kind of shade upon all the after-works of 
man : 


1 He pass’d the flaming bounds of place and time — 

The living throne, the sapphire blaze. 

Where angels tremble while they gaze ; 

He saw, but blasted with excess of light, 

Closed his eyes in endless night.* 

But it was the light of the body only, that was extinguished : 
the 6 celestial light shone inward,* and enabled him to 

4 justify the ways of God to man.* 

The result of his thinking was, nevertheless, not quite the same 
as the author’s before us. The mysterious Incarnation of our 
Blessed Saviour (which this work blasphemes in words so wholly 
unfit for the mouth of a Christian, or for the ear of a Court of 
Justice, that I dare not and will not give them utterance) Milton 
made the grand conclusion of his < Paradise Lost,* the rest from 
his finished labours, and the ultimate hope, expectation, and 
glory of the world : 

* A virgin is his mother, but his sire 

The Power of the Most High ; he shall ascend 

The throne hereditary, and bound his reign 

With earth’s wide bounds, his glory with the heavens.* 


u The immortal poet, having thus put into the mouth of the 
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to conceive,” * was the only child of Robert Hale,f 
Esq. Barrister, who threw up his practice at the bar, 

Ajngel the prophecy of man’s redemption, follows it with that 
solemn and beautiful admonition addressed in the poem to our 
first parent, but intended as an address to his posterity through 
all generations : 

4 This having lcarn’d, thou hast attain’d the sum 
Of wisdom: hope no higher, though all the stars 
Thou knew’st by name, and all th’ ethereal powers. 

All secrets of the deep, all Nature’s works, 

Or works of God in heaven, air, earth, or sea; 

And all the riches of this world enjoy’d’st, 

And all the rule, one empire. Only add 
Deeds to thy knowledge answerable: add faith; 

Add virtue, patience, temperance ; add love. 

By name to come call’d ‘ Charity,’ the soul 
Of all the rest. Then wilt thou not be loth 
To leave this paradise, but shalt possess 
A paradise within thee, happier far.’ 

“ Thus you find all that is great or wise or splendid or il- 
lustrious among created beings, all the minds gifted beyond 
ordinary nature, if not inspired by it’s universal Author for the 
advancement and dignity of the world, though divided by distant 
ages and by clashing opinions, yet joining as it were in one sub- 
lime chorus to celebrate the truths of Christianity, and laying 
upon it’s holy altars the never-fading offerings of their immortal 
wisdom.” 

* East’s Reports, V. 17. 

f The father of Robert Hale was an eminent clotliicr at Wot- 
ton Under Edge, where he and his ancestors had lived for many 
descents, and had given to the poor several parcels of land enjoyed 
by them to this day. His wife, the mother of Matthew Hale, was 
a Poyntz of Alderly, descended from the noble family of Poyntz at 
Acton. On his death, out of his small estate of 100/. per ann. 
he gave one fifth to poor of Wotton, which his son con- 
firmed and increased? With this regulation, that 4 it should be dis- 
tributed ainong^ghch poor housekeepers as did not receive the 
alms of the pAgifeh:’ for 4 to give it to such as did, was only to 
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because he could not regard what is called 4 giving 
colour in pleadings,’ and some other chicanes com- 
mon to the profession, as reconcilable to the scru- 
pulous veracity and justice required in a Christian ; * 

save so much money to the rich, who were bound to provide for 
them.’ 

* In Mr. Edgeworth’s admirable work, on 6 Professional Edu- 
cation,’ occur the following judicious remarks : 

<c Whether he should defend a cause which he knows to be 
unjust, or a client whom he believes to he guilty, is a question 
which every man should consider and determine for himself be- 
fore he goes to the bar. He cannot take a better time to settle 
it, than while he is attending courts and trials, where he will 
continually see examples, that must show him the necessity of 
forming rules for his own conduct. There is a certain sort of 
morality by courtesy , which bodies of men establish for the mu- 
tual ease and convenience of their conscience and their interest; 
and there is a jocular sort of convivial wit, which is current 
among professional latitudinarians, and which sometimes imposes 
upon those who have really some conscience. By hearing cer- 
tain breaches of common honesty and certain arts of deception 
spoken of every day without any censure, and even in a stile of 
jovial triumph, young men insensibly confound their notions, 
and deaden their sense of right and wrong. Instead of judging 
themselves by the universal standard of morality, they are satis- 
fied if they do nothing that is counted dishonourable by the body 
corporate, into which they have entered. 

“ In the heyday of’ youthful spirits, in the flow of convivial 
conversation, in the bustle and triumph of professional business 
and success a man might be deaf to the small still voice of con- 
science ; but it speaks in thunder in retirement, and in the de- 
dining years of life. It is said, that a celebrated Barrister, after 
he had retired iron the bar, was observed to grow extremely 
melancholy ; and one day, when a friend noticed the dejection 
of his countenance, and inquired c what he was thinking of? * life 
replied, “ I am thinking how many honest families 1 have sacri- 
ficed to Nisi Prius victories.” 

1 !^ To prevent the irremediable misery of stirch a reflexion, a 
Jdifei of feeling and sense, who intends to practi#e at the bar, 

1 
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retired into the c ountry, and lived upon the income 
of a small estate at Alderly in Gloucestershire, where 
his son Matthew was born November 1, 1609. Both 
parents dying while he was a child, the care of his 
education devolved upon his maternal uncle Poyntz, 
who consigned him to the care of his next kinsman, 
Antony Kingscot, Esq. By him he was placed under 
the tuition of Mr. Staunton, the puritanical vicar of 
Wotton Under Edge, till the year 1626, when he 
was sent to Magdalen Ilall, Oxford. Here, he be- 
came a great proficient in learning; and continued 
for some time very assiduous at his studies. But 
some strolling players arriving at the university, his 
manners were corrupted by frequenting theatrical 
amusements; and he fell into many levities, which 
for a time turned him aside from his literary pur- 
suits.* He now began to learn manly exercises; and 
being robust and active, succeeded so well in fencing 
ancUthe management of military weapons, that lie 
was induced to accompany Mr. Sedgwick his tutor, 

will begin by determining wlvat lie ought and what he ought 
not to do in bis professional character : he will not leave the de- 
cision of his conduct to chance, to the cry of a party, or the 
half-inebriated intellects of a set of jovial companions. He will 
observe, by what rules the best of his profession have governed 
themselves; he will consider, on what their rules arc founded; 
he will examine what is most for the interest of society, as well 
as for the honour of individuals; and by this he will be guided, 
tree from vain scruples or profligate temerity.” 

* This, however, is denied by Mr. Stephens, who published 
his * Contemplations : 9 and with regard to his love of the theatre, 
it was not long before he found it relaxed his habits of serious- 
ness, disconcerted bis plans of study, and above all (as he ap- 
prehended) hazarded the loosening, if not the eradicating, of his 
.religious principles: upon which he made a solemn vow, during 
his whole lift most strictly observed, ‘ never to see a play more 
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another noted puritan,* who was appointed chaplain 
to Lord Vere (then serving in the Low Countries, 
under the Prince of Orange) with the intention of 
offering himself to that nobleman as a volunteer. 
But from this purpose he was diverted by a law-suit 
commenced against him, for part of his paternal in- 
heritance, by Sir William Whitmore ; in consecjuence 
of which having consulted Serjeant Glanvillc f upon 
the case, he was persuaded by that gentleman, who 
had observed his extraordinary capacity, to apply 
himself to the law as a profession, llale took his 
advice, and entered himself a member of Lincoln’s 
Inn, in 1029. 

From tliis time, he renounced his disorderly com- 

* See Wood’s 1 Ath. Oxan* II. 138. 

•J* “ Of this eminent lawyer (says Hu: net) I shall mention 
one passage, which ought never to be forgotten: Ilis father 
had a fair estate, which he intended to settle on his elder bro- 
ther; but he being a vicious young man, and there appearing 
no hopes of his recovery, he settled it on him that was his 
second son. Upon his death his eldest son, finding that what he 
had before looked on as the thre&enings of an angry father was 
now but too certain, became melancholy ; and that by degrees 
wrought so great a change on him, that what his father could not 
prevail in while he lived, was now effected by the severity of his 
last will, so that it was now too late for him to change in hopes of 
any estate that was gone from him. But his brother, observing 
the reality of the change, resolved within himself what to do : 
so he called him with many of his friends together with a feast, 
and after other dishes had been served up to the dinner, ' he or- 
dered one that was covered to be set before his brother, *nd de- 
sired him to uncover it ; which he doing, the company was sur- 
prised to find it full of writings. So he told them that 4 he was 
now to do, what he was sure his father would have done, if he 
had' lived to see that happy change, which they now all saw in 
his brother: and, therefore, he freely restored to him the whole 
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pany, and with it every kind of dissipation; study- 
ing (it is said) for many years, in order to make up 
for the time which he had lost by idleness, at the 
rate of sixteen hours a day. He had, previously, 
been extremely expensive in his apparel : hut this he 
now so wholly neglected, that he was even seized by 
a press-gang as a fit person to serve his Majesty ! 

His resolution to reform his life was confirmed by 
another extraordinary incident : having left town 
with a party of students on an excursion of pleasure, 
one of them drank so much wine, that he fell down 
before them to all appearance dead, and was only 
with great difficulty recovered. Upon this occasion 
Hale retired into another room, and fervently prayed 
to God, not only ‘that his friend might, be spared, but 
that he himself also might he forgiven for having 
countenanced such excess;’ after which he made a 
solemn vow, that he would never again drink a toast 
to his dying day.’ And lie religiously kept his word. 

While pursuing his studies, he not only punctually 
attended the Hall during the term, but also continued 
his regularity throughout the vacation. It was only 
by indefatigable application, indeed, that he could 
have acquired so vast a stock of knowledge. lie left 
his lied early, was at no moment idle, scarcely ever 
conversed about the passing events of the day, or cor- 
responded except upon necessary business or matter of 
literature, and spent very little time at his meals; never 
attending public feasts, and giving entertainments (in 
literal obedience to his Saviour’s injunctions) only to 
the poor. He always rose from dinner with an ap- 
petite, and able to enter with an unclouded mind upon 
any business, however serious or abstruse. 

3 
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At the same time, in the duties of religion he was 
so exemplary, that “ for six and thirty years,” as 
Burnet informs us, “ he never once failed going to 
church on the Lord’s Day.” * This observation he 
made, when an ague first interrupted that constant 
course ; and he reflected upon it, as an acknowledge- 
ment of God’s great goodness to him in so long a 
continuance of his health. 

Of his strict account of time the reader will best 
judge by his scheme of a diary, set down in the same 
simple way, in which he drew it up for his own pri- 
vate use. 

“ Morxixg. I. To lift up the heart to God in 
thankfulness for renewing my Vile. 

IT. To renew my covenant with God in Christ, 
I. By renewed acts of faith, receiving Christ, and 
rejoicing in the height of that relation ; Resolu- 
tion of being one of Iris people doing him allegiance. 

III. Adoration and prayer. r 

* On this day, says Burnet elsewhere, beside his constancy 
in the public worship of God, lie used to call all his family to- 
gether, and repeat to them the heads of the sermons with some 
additions of his own, which he fitted for their capacities and 
circumstance- ; and that being done, he had a custom of shutting 
himself up for two or three hours, which he either spent in his 
secret devotions, or on such profitable meditations as did tlien 
occur to his thoughts, lie writ them with the same simplicity 
that he formed them in his mind, without any art, or so much 
as a thought to let them be published: he never corrected them, 
but laid them by when lie had finished them, having intended 
only to fix and preserve his own reflexions in them ; so that he 
used no sort of care to polish them, or make the first draught 
perfecter than when they fell from his pen. These were subse- 
quently published, under the title of ‘ Contemplations,’ in £ vols. 
octavo. 
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IV. Setting 1 a watch over my own infirmities and 
passions, over the snares laid in our way. Pcrimas 
licitis . 

Day Employment. There must be an employ- 
ment, two kinds : 

I. Our ordinary calling; to serve God in it. It is 
a service to Christ, though never so mean. Colos. iii. 
Here faithfulness, diligence, cheerfulness. Not to 
over-lay myself with more business than I can bear. 

II. Our spiritual employments; mingle somewhat 
of God’s immediate service in this day. 

Refuksu ments. I. Meat and drink; moderation 
seasoned with somewhat of God. 

IT. Recreations; 1. Not our business: 2. Suitable. 
No games, if given to covetousness or passion. 

\v Ai.oxe. 1 . Beware of wandering, vain, lust- 
ful thoughts ; fly from th\ self, rather than entertain 
these. 

IL Let thy solitary thoughts be profitable: view 
the ev idences of thy salvation, the state of thy soul, 
the coming of Christ, thy own mortality; it will 
make thee humble and watchful. 

Com VAN V. Do good to them: Use God's name 
reverently : Beware of leaving an ill impression of ill 
example: Receive good from them, if more knowing. 

EvexiXO. Cast up the accounts of the day : If 
aught amiss, beg pardon ; gather resolution of more 
vigilance : If well, bless the mercy and grace of God, 
that hath supported thee.’' 

Not satisfied with the law-publications then extant, 
he was extremely diligent in investigating ancient 
records; and from these, and collections out of 
other volumes, he composed a valuable common-place 
book. Ilis researches into antiquity were aided by 
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the learned Selden, who had early in life formed an 
acquaintance with him, assisted if not suggested his 
inquiries in mathematics, physics, history, chronology, 
anatomy, surgery, philosophy, and above all, divinity; 
and, finally, appointed him one of his executors * 
Noy, the Attorney General, likewise directed his 
studies; and such an intimacy subsisted between the 
tutor and his pupil, that the latter was usually deno- 
minated ‘ Young Noy.’ 

lie set himself much, says his biographer, to the 
study of the Roman law : and, though he liked the 
way of judicature in England by juries much better 
than that of the civil law, where so much was trusted 
to the judge ; yet lie often said, that 6 the true ground 
and reasons of law were so well delivered in the 
Digests, that a man could never understand law as 
a science so well as by seeking it there, 1 and there- 
fore he lamented much that it was so little studied in 
England. He looked on readiness in arithmetic, as 
a thing which might lie useful to him in his own 
employment; and acquired it to such a degree, that 
he would often on the sudden, and afterward on the 
bench, resolve very hard questions which had puzzled 
the best aecomptants about town. 

With a soul elevated above that mean appetite of 
loving money, which is generally ‘ the root of all 
evil,’ he did not take the profits that he might 
have had by his practice; lor in common cases, 
when those who came* to ask his counsel gave him 
a price, lie used to return half, and so made ten 
shillings his fee, in ordinary matters that did not 

* One of the others was Mr. Vaughan, whom he had highly 
valued in early life, and who became afterward Lord Chief 
Just : ce of the Common Pleas. 
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require much time or study. If he saw that a cause 
was unjust, he for a great while would not meddle 
any farther in it, except to give his advice that it 
was so. If the parties after that would go on, they 
were to seek another counsellor, for he would assist 
none in acts of injustice : if he found the cause doubt- 
ful, or weak in point of law, he always advised his 
clients to compromise the business. Y et afterward he 
abated much of the scrupulosity, which he had about 
causes that appeared at first view unjust, upon this 
occasion : two causes were brought to him, which by 
the ignorance of the party or their attorney were so 
ill represented to him, that they seemed extremely 
bad; but, inquiring more narrowly into them, he 
found them to be really very good and just. In con- 
sequence of this, he slackened much of his former 
strictness, in refusing to undertake causes upon the ill 
circumstances that appeared in them at first. 

In his pleading, he abhorred those too common 
faults of mis-reciting evidences, quoting precedents 
or books falsely, or asserting tilings confidently ; by 
which ignorant juries, or weak judges, are too often 
imposed upon. Adopting professionally the same 
sincerity which distinguished the other parts of his 
fife, he used to say, ‘ It was as great a dishonour as 
a man could lie capable of, that for a little money he 
was to be hired to say or do otherwise than as he 
thought.’ All this he ascribed to the immeasurable 
desire of heaping up wealth, which corrupted the 
souls of some that seemed otherwise born and made 
for great things. 

When he was a practitioner, differences were 
often referred to him, which be settled without ac- 
cepting any reward for his pains, though offered 
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jointly by both parties after the agreement was made; 
for he said, * In those cases he was made a judge, 
and a judge ought to take no money f If they told 
him, 6 He lost much of his time in considering their 
business, and therefore ought to be acknowledged for 
it,’ his answer was, 4 Can 1 spend my time better, 
than to make people friends ? Must I have no time 
allowed me to do good in ? 1 

He had been called to the bar a short time before 
the open rupture between Charles I. and his parlia- 
ment ; a juncture, when it was extremely difficult 
for the gentlemen of the robe to consult at once their 
independence and their safety. Ilale, however, had 
read (for lie translated) the Life of Atticus, who 
during the wars of Cassar and Pompey, and those 
of Antony and Brutus, conducted himself with such 
address, that he was esteemed and caressed by all 
parties; and to his two lavourite maxims he closely 
adhered, To engage in no faction, 1 ’ but “ Constantly 
to favour and relieve the oppressed.” * Thus lie in- 
gratiated himself with the Royalists, by extending 
his assistance to distressed cavaliers; while by his 
integrity and abilities in his profession he procured 
the esteem of the Parliamentarians, so that he was 
employed by both. He was one of the counsel for 

* In a subsequent Life, some suggestions are made less to the 
advantage of this celebrated character. Ikit those, who (unlike 
the Athenian lawgiver) are disposed to view neutrality in turbu- 
lent times with indulgence, may read with pleasure the Marquis 
of Halifax’s ‘ Character of a Trimmer.’ 

In fulfilment of the second maxim, Hale often deposited consi- 
derable sums in the hands of a worthy Royalist, who knew the 
necessities of his party, that he might distribute them at his dis- 
<fetion w ithout either disclosing the names or the donations to 

generous principal. 
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the Earl of Stratford, for Archbishop Laud, and: 
for Charles I. ; * but his Majesty not acknowledg- 
ing the jurisdiction of the court, he had no op- 
portunity of displaying his eloquence in the royal 
cause. On the other hand, in the defence of Lord 
Craven f he pleaded with such strength of argument, 
that the Attorney General menaced him for appear- 
ing against the government ; upon which he boldly 
replied, that fc he was pleading in defence of those 
laws, winch the government had declared they would 
maintain and preserve, and lie was doing his duty 
to his client ; so that he was not to be daunted by 
threatenings.’ In 1643. he took the Covenant, f and 

* This royal elientship however, though stated by Burnet, is 
reasonably questioned by Thirlwall, from it’s being unconfirmed 
by any other writer. It does not, indeed, appear that Charles 
called in any lawyer to his assistance. 

t He was counsel, also, for the Duke of Hamilton, the Earl 
of Holland, and Lord Capel. 

t Of this measure, at lirst sight so inconsistent with his prin- 
ciples as a Churchman, if not with his feelings as a Christian, Mr. 
Thirlwall has given an able vindication, pp. ISO, 131. lie can- 
didly and justly owns however, that for his subsequent conduct 
in taking the Engagement (an obligation, directly contradictory 
both in letter and spirit to his previous acceptance of the Cove- 
nant) he is at a loss, with all his admiration of Hale’s character, 
and all his conviction of his integrity, for reasons to exculpate 
him from the charges of pusillanimity, selfishness, or versatility. 
Some account of the Instrument in question, which so strongly 
marked the complexion of the times and the religious senti- 
ments of the prevailing party, with the Instrument itself (as nor 
unlikely to interest, at least, younger readers, who may not have 
hud an opportunity of perusing it) is subjoined: 

In 1661, we may premise from llupin, the two Houses of Par- 
liament ordered that this document should be burned by the 
common hangman (which v»as performed with great rejoicings) 
as, also, the Act mentioned below for subscribing the Engage- 
ment « against a King and a House of Peers.’ 
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sat several times with other laymen in the assembly 
of divines. He was then in great esteem with the 

c< In 1643, after the flames of civil war had broken out, and 
the King and the Parliament had made an appeal to the sword, 
the latter published an ordinance, calling an Assembly of Divines 
and Laymen to be held at Westminster, to be consulted by both 
Houses, for settling the government and liturgy of the Church 
of England. This measure was adopted for the purpose oi 
smoothing the way for the reception of the Commissioners from 
the General Assembly of Scotland, and treating upon the sub- 
ject of an union of the Churches. The two nations entered 
into a mutual League and Covenant, and the Assembly of 
Divines were ordered by both Houses to frame an exhortation 
to the taking of the Covenant, to be publicly read in every 
church. It was directed to lie printed and published, and ap- 
pointed to he taken by all the members of parliament and the 
Assembly of Divines, which was performed with great solemnity. 

c< A solemn League and Covenant for Reformation and De- 
fence of Religion, the Honour and Happiness of the King, and 
the Peace and Safety of the three Kingdoms of England, Scot- 
land, and Ireland : * 

“ We noblemen, barons, knights, gentlemen, citizens, bur- 
gesses, ministers of the gospel, and commons of all sorts, in the 
kingdoms of England, Scotland, and Ireland, by the providence 
of God living under one king, and being of one reformed reli- 
gion, having before our eyes the glory of God and the advance- 
ment of the kingdom of our Lord and Sav iour Jesus Christ, the 
honour and happiness of the King’s Majesty and his posterity, 
and the true public liberty, safety, and peace of the kingdoms, 
wherein every one’s private condition is included ; and calling 
to mind the treacherous and bloody plots, conspiracies, attempts, 
and practices of the enemy of God against the true religion 
and professors thereof in all places, especially in these three 
kingdoms, eve* since the reformation of religion, and how much 1 
their rage, power, and presumption arc of Jate and at this time 
increased and exercised ; whereof the deplorable estate of the 
Gfylirch and Kingdom of Ireland, the distressed estate of the 
Church and Kingdom of England, and the dangerous estate oi 
the Church and Kingdom of Scotland are present and public 
fjgFtjpionies : we have (now at lust) after other means of suppli- 
cation, remonstrance, protestations, and sufferings for the pre* , 
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parliament, and employed by them as a lawyer upon 
many important affairs. In particular, he was ap- 

servation of ourselves and our religion from utter ruin and 
destruction, according to the commendable practice of these 
kingdoms in former times and the example of God’s people in 
other nations, after a mature deliberation resolved and deter- 
mined to enter into a mutual and solemn League and Covenant, 
wherein vve all subscribe, and each one of us for himself with 
our hands lifted up to the most high God do swear: 

“ 1. That we shall sincerely, really, and constantly through 
the grace of God endeavour in our several places and callings 
the preservation of the Reformed Religion in the Church of Scot- 
land in doctrine, worship, discipline, and government against 
our common enemies, the reformation of religion in the king- 
dom of England and Ireland in doctrine, worship, discipline, 
and government according to the word of God, and the ex- 
ample of the best reformed Churches; and we shall endeavour 
to bring the Churches of God in the Three Kingdoms to the 
nearest conjunction and uniformity in religion, confessing of 
faith, form of church -gov eminent, directory for worship and 
catechising, that we and our posterity after us may as brethren 
live in faith and love, and the Lord may delight to dwell in the 
midst of us. 

“ 2. That we shall in like manner, without respect of person, 
endeavour the •xtirpation of popery, prelacy (that is, church- 
government b) Archbishops, Eishops, their Chancellors and 
Commissiaric*, Deans, Deans ami Chapters, Archdeacons, and all 
other ecclesiastical officers depending on that hierarchy), super* 
stition, heresy, m liisms, profaneness, and whatsoever shall be 
found to be i ontrary to sound doctrine and the power of godli- 
ness ■ lest we partake in other men’s sins, and thereby be in 
danger to receive of their plagues, and that the Lord may J)e 
one, and his name one, in the Three Kingdoms. 

“ V>. We shall with the same sincerity, reality, and constancy 
n our several vocations endeavour with our estates and lives 
mutually to preserve the rights and privileges of the parliaments, 
and the liberties of the Kingdoms; and to preserve and defend 
the King’s Majesty’s person and authority, in the preservation 
and defence of the true religion and liberties of the Kingdom ; 
that the world may bear witness with our consciences of our 

VOL. IV. r. 
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pointed one of the Commissioners to treat on the 
reduction of Oxford. In this capacity he performed 

loyalty ; and that we have no thoughts or intention to diminish 
his Majesty’s just power and greatness. 

“ 4. We shall also, with all faithfulness, endeavour the dis- 
covery of all such as have been cm- shall be incendiaries, malig- 
nants, or evil instruments by hindering the reformation of reli- 
gion, dividing the King from bis people or one of the Kingdoms 
from another, or making factions or parties among the people 
contrary to this League and Covenant; that they may be brought 
to public trial, and receive condign punishment as the degree 
of their, offences shall require or deserve, or the supreme judica- 
tories of both kingdoms respectively, or others having power 
from them for that elieet, shall judge convenient. 

“ 5. And whereas the happiness of a blessed peace between 
these Kingdoms, desired in former times to our progenitors, i* 
bv the good providence of God granted unto us, and hath been 
lately concluded and settled by both parliaments; we shall each 
one of us, according to our place and interests, endeavour that 
they may remain conjoined in a linn peace and union to all 
posterity, and that justice may be done upon the wilful op posers 
thereof in manner expressed in the precedent articles. 

“ G. We shall also, according .to our places and callings, in 
this common cause of religion, liberty, and peace of the King- 
doms assist and defend all those who enter into this League 
and Covenant, in maintaining and pursuing thereof: and shall 
not suffer ourselves directly or indirectly, by whatsoever com- 
bination, persuasion, or terror, to be divided and withdrawn 
from this blessed union and conjunction ; whether to make de- 
fection on the contrary part, or to give ourselves to a detestable 
indilierency or neutrality in this cause, which so much conccrn- 
Cth^he glory of God, the good of the Kingdom, and the honour 
of the King; but shall all the days of our lives zealously and 
constantly continue -herein against all opposition, and promote 
the same according to our power against all lets and impedi- 
ments whatsoever ; and what we* ourselves are not able to sup- 
press or overcome, we shall reveal or make it known, that it 
may be timely prevented or removed : all which we shall do, as 
in the sight of ( «od. 

“And because the*o Kingdoms arc guilty of many sins and 
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n signal service to the republic of letters, by prevail- 
ing upon General Fairfax to spare the University 
with all it’s anc ient treasures of learning. . 

Though Ik* sincerely lamented the fate of Charles 
L, he yet thought it his duty to take the Engage- 
ment to the Commonwealth ; and, in HkS'2, he was 
elected bv the parliament with some others to re- 
vise and reform the laws of England. 

Cromwell, upon Ins appointment to the Protector- 
ship, rightly judging that the countenance of Mr. 

provocations against God and his son Jesus C 'heist, as is too 
manifest by our present dL-tresses and dangers, and the traits 
thereof, we profess and declare before God and the world our 
unfeigned desire, to he humbled for our sins, and for the sins of 
these Kingdoms especially : that we leave not as we ought valued 
the inestimable benefit of the Gospel, that we have not laboured 
for the purity and power thereof, and that we have not en- 
deavoured to receive Christ in our hearts, nor to walk worthy 
of him in our lives, which are the causes of other .sins and trans- 
gressions, so much abounding among us ; and our true and un- 
feigned purpose, desire, and endeavour for ourselves and all 
others under our power and charge both in public and in private, 
and in all duties we owe to God and man to amend our lives, 
and each one to go before another in the example of a real re- 
formation, that the Lord may turn away his wrath and heavy 
indignation, and establish these churches and kingdoms in truth 
and peace. And this Covenant we make in the presence of 
Almighty God the searcher of all hearts, with a true intention 
to perform the same, as we shall answ er at that great day when 
the secrets of all hearts shall be disclosed ; most humbly be- 
seeching the land to strengthen us by his IIolv Spirit to this end, 
and to bless our desires and proceedings with such success as 
may be deliverance and safety to Ins people, and encouragement 
to other Christian Churches groaning under or in danger of 
the yoke of Anti-christ’an tyranny, to join in the same or like 
Association nr Covenant, to the glory of God, the enlargement 
of the kingdom of Jesus Christ, and the peace and tranquillity of' 
Christian kingdoms and commonwealths.” 
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Hale would give weight to his government.,* never 
ceased his importunities, till he had prevailed upon 

* And also take off ail intrepid barrister, who might power- 
fully thwart his views. He had already pleaded for the eleven 
members, whom as most actively hostile to his views, Cromwell 
had daringly stimulated the army to accuse. Hale’s scruples about 
accepting a commission from an usurper were quieted by lhs con- 
sidering, that c the administration of justice and the protection of 
property were at all times necessary : ’ and he was greatly 
pressed besides by many royalist lawyers, particularly Sir Or- 
lando Bridgeman and Sir Geoffrey Palmer; as well as justified 
by the opinions of Dr. Sheldon and Dr. Ilenchman, subse- 
quently promoted to the sees of ( anterbury and London. 
Cromwell, indeed, had declared, that 4 if he might not govern 
by red gowns, he was resolved to govern by red coals.’ 

On entering upon his employment, he drew up the following 
paper for his guidance : 

Things necessary to he continual! y had in rc.ncahranec : 

1. That, in the administration of justice, I am entrusted for 
God, the King, and Country; and therefore, 

2. That it be done, 1. Uprightly; 2. Deliberately; :b Reso- 
lutely. 

,‘3. That I rest not upon niv own understanding or strength*, 
but implore and rest upon the direction and strength of (rod. 

4'. That, in the execution of justice, 1 carefully lay aside my 
own passions, and not give wav to them, however provoked. 

5. That I he wholly intent upon the business that I am about, 
remitting all other cares and thoughts, as unseasonable, and 
interruptions. 

6. That I suiter not myself to be prepossessed v\ ith any judge* 
ment at all, till the whole busines and both parties be heard. 

7. 1 hat I neve engage myself in the beginning of any cause, 
but reserve myself unprejudiced, till the whole be heard. 

8. That in business capital, though my nature prompt me to 
pity, yet to consider that there is also a pity due to the country. 

9. That I be not too rigid in matters purely conscientious, 
where all the harm is diversity of judgement. 

10. That I he not biassed with compassion to the poor, or 
favour to the rich, in point of justice. 
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him to accept the office of one of the Justices of the 
Common Bench, as it was then called : for which 
purpose he was made by writ a Serjeant in January, 
1654. He had great scruples, however, concerning 
the legality of the authority, under which he was to 
exercise his new office ; and, after he had gone two 
or three circuits, being told by Cromwell (who, upon 
his dismissing a jury specially returned by himself, 
resented his sturdy support of the dignity of the laws 
and the rights of the people) that he w as not fit to 
be a judges’ he replied, fc it was very true, and 

1 1 . That popular or court applause, or dista.ste, have no 
influence into any thing I do in point of distribution of justice. 

I'd. Not to l)e solicitous what men will say or think, so long 
as I keep myself exactly according to the rules of justice. 

\3. If in criminals it be a measuring cast, to incline to mercy 
and acquittal. 

14. In criminals that consist meidy in words, when no more 
harm ensues, moderation is no injustice. 

15. In criminals of blood, if the fact be evident, severity is 
justice. 

10*. To abhor all private solicitations, of what kind soever, 
and by whomsoever in matters depending. 

17. To charge my servants, 1. Not to interpose in any business 
whatsoever ; 2. Not to take more than their known fees; S. Not 
to give any undue precedence to causes; 4. Not to recommend 
counsel. 

18. To be short and sparing at meals, that 1 may be the litter 
for business. 

* ‘ Who can read with indi Terence (asks an able writer) the 
reasons which, with bis usual modesty and sincerity, he assigns 
for declining the judicial oflice, and in which he represents him- 
self as having “ too much pity, clemency, and tenderness in 
erases of life, which may prove an unserviceable temper for 
bustling ? 9 ” 

“ Mills jnccilms, pi et at is abundant , 

“ pftreus erat” 

(Clafld. de IV. Cons. Honor. 1 13.) 
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thenceforward refused to try criminal causes. He 
was the more readily excused, we may be assured, 
because lie acted with so much firmness and inte- 
grity, in opposition to the power from which he 
derived his commission. Of this Dr. Burnet, in his 
4 Life of Hale,’ produces one instance, which ought 
to be transmitted as a mirror for judges to the 
latest posterity. Soon after he was placed on the 
bench, a trial was brought before him at Lincoln 

Yet so far did lie share in the credulity of his contemporaries 
about witchcraft, that in the Su.'ibik Sessions (held at Bury St. 
Edmund’s) of lbbt, he not only condemned two widows of 
Lowestoft', but suffered judgement to he executed upon them: 
and even the learned Sir Thomas Browne, who wrote against 
* Vulgar Errors’ (sou a Note on the Life of Sir Thomas More, 
1.90.) is ^aid upon tins occasion to June declared himself in court 
dearly of opinion, that* 81 the fits of the patients were natural, blit 
heightened by the Devil co-operating v» ith the malice oi* the 
witches;’ confirming that opinion by a similar ease in Den- 
mark, and "Otar influencing the jury that the two women were 
hanged. 

Sir Matthew I Ido was toe wise to he pedantic, and too 
honest to he atiiiicial. h. nuwiVdgc, reilexion, and a lively souse 
of in o rah tv and religion had elevated his mini] far above the 
potty gratification^, which high nlliee supplies to the weakness of 
vanitv and the restlessness oi’ ambition. But I susnect that, in 
order to sooth some unquiet misgivings and some tender yearn- 
ing oi' las soul, he by frequent eftbrts of recollection summoned 
to his aid those maxims, whic h might Hirlitcn the burthen of his 
painful office as a Judge, I Ice, re, in his Contemplations Moral 
and Divine, we re 1, “ There must, be duly considered the dif- 
ference between a private person and a public person, whether 
minister or magistrate. The former, namely the private person; 
humility must teach him compassion, charitableness, gentleness: 
but the latter, being entrusted in a public ministration, doth 
nlterhm rices apcrc ; his personal humility, as a private man, 
must teach him to he charitable, but yet not to be remiss or 
unfaithful in the exercise of his office. ” ’ 
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Assizes against a soldier of the garrison, for the rnur- 
ther of a townsman who had been of the King’s 
party. The latter was in a field with a fowling- 
piece on his shoulder, upon which the soldier in- 
formed him, he was acting contrary to an order 
made by the Protector. * that no royalist should 
carry arms,’ and would have forced his gun from 
him; but he, being stronger than his assailant, 
threw him down, and having beaten him, left him. 
The soldier, tell ing a comrade how he had been 
list’d, prevailed on him to assist him in taking re- 
venge. Accordingly, they both watched the un- 
suspecting citizen, upon his return to the town, again 
demanded his gun which was again refused, and 
while his new foe was struggling with him, the 
other came behind, and running Ids sword into his 
body killed him on the spot. This happened in the 
time of the Assizes, so that they were 1 both tried 
soon after the fart. Against the comrade there was 
no proof of malice prepense: he was, therefore, 
found guilty only of manslaughter, and burnt in 
the hand, .lint the other, on the clearest evidence, 
was convicted of mint her: and though Colonel 
Whalley, (Governor of the garri>on, urged that * the 
man was killed for halving disobeyed the Protectors 
order, and that the soldier had only done his duty/ 
the Judge paid little regard eithe r to his reasoning, 
or to some menaces w hie li he threw out ; not only 
passing sentence against him, but ordering execution 
to he done se) suddenly, that there could he no time 
to apply for a reprieve. 

lie w as at this tire, w o loam from the same au- 
thority, olooto'l a member of parliament (lor there 
l)eing - then House of Lords, Judges might he 
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chosen to sit in the House of Commons), and he at- 
tended it with the design of obstructing the mad and 
wicked projects then set on foot by two parties, who 
had very different principles and ends. 

On one hand, some that were perhaps more sin- 
cere, yet were really brainsick, designed they knew 
not what ; being resolved to pull down a standing 
ministry of the law and property of England, and all 
the ancient rules of this government, and set up in 
it’s room an indigested enthusiastical scheme, w hich 
they called 4 the Kingdom of Christ, or of his Saints 
many of them being really in expectation, that one 
day or another Christ would come down and sit 
among them, and at least they thought to begin 
the glorious thousand years mentioned in the Re- 
velation. 

Others at the same time, taking advantages from 
the fears and apprehensions that all the sober men of 
the nation were in, lest they should fall under the 
tyranny of a distracted sort of people, w ho to all 
their other ill principles added great cruelty, which 
they had copied from those at Munster in the former 
age, intended to improve that opportunity to raise 
their own fortunes and families. Amidst these. 
Judge Hale steered a middle course' ; for, as lie would 
engage for neither side, so he with many more 
■worthy men came to parliaments more' out of a 
design to hinder mischief, than to do much gooel ; 
wisely foreseeing that the inclinations for the' Koval 
Family \ve*re daily growing so much, that in time 
the elisordeTs then in agitation would ferment to 
that happy resolution, in which they determined in 
May, 1(>G(). And, therefore?, all that could be' them 
done was, to oppose? tin* ill designs of both parties. 
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jthe enthusiasts as well as the usurpers. Among the 
pother extravagant motions made in this parliament, 
lone was to destroy all the records in the Tower, and 
Ito settle the nation on a new foundation : so lie took 
this province to himself to show the madness of this 
^proposition, the injustice of it, and the mischiefs that 
| would follow on it ; and he did it with such clearness 
Umd strength of reason, as not only satisfied all sober 
persons (for it may be supposed, that was soon done), 
but stopped even the mouths of the frantic people, 
themselves. 

Thus he continued administering justice, till the 
S Protector died ; but then he both refused the mourn- 
l ings that were sent to him and his servants for the 
{funeral, and likewise 1 to accept the commission ten- 
5 dered to him by Richard Cromwell ; alleging, ^ that 
Hie could no longer act under such authority.’ In 
s the parliament convened by the new Protector in 
| January, lt>59, he was elected one of the burgesses 
fibr the University of Oxford, in . gratitude chiefly 
| perhaps for the service which he had formerly ren- 
dered that body. In the Healing Parliament of 1 ()(>(), 
which recalled Charles II., lie sat as representative 
s for the county of Gloucester.* 

1 Averse u> he was from those principles, says Mr. 
\ Serjeant liunnington, which actuated the govern- 
[ ment. of Cromwell, he nevertheless avoided the extre- 

* To procure voices, bis competitor bad spent nearly 1000/., 
a great sum to be employed that way in those days! while Male 
had not only been at no e*'st (far, indeed, from soliciting the 
Nation, he had long withstood those, who pressed him to appear) 
but even declined promising to appear till three days before the 
election ; yet sue! was the love and esteem of him in the neigh- 
bourhood* that he was preferred. 
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inities, into which the temerity of the loyalists too 
often precipitated them. Faction and party he 
equally despised ; nay, attached as he was to mon- 
archy and his Sovereign, noon the Restoration (of 
which he was a considerable promoter) Ik* was unwill- 
ing to receive Charles without reasonable restrictions; 
conceiving this to be, of all other incidents, the most 
opportune to limit that prerogative, which had given 
rise to such recent and mi parallelled calamities. 

We are taught under every form of government 
to apprehend usurpation, either from (he abuse, or 
from the extension, of the executive power; and, 
though it he no advantage to a prince to enjoy more 
pow er than is consistent with the good of his sub- 
jects, vet this maxim is hut a feeble security against 
the passions and the follies of men. Those who are 
entrusted w ith power in any degree are disposed, from 
the mere dislike* of constraint, to remove opposi- 
tion. Sensible of such truths, Hale moved the Com- 
mons that, c a Committee might be appointed to look 
into the propositions which had been made, and 
the concessions which had been offered by the late 
King; that they might, thence digest such proposi- 
tions, as thev should think fit to Ik* sent over to the 

This motion, through the influence of Monk, 
failed of success. It showed, however, that Hale en- 
tertained a warm regard for the republic, a high 
respect for it’s laws, and that he was no friend to 
those opinions which tended to support the indefea- 
sible right of prerogative. The motives, w hich deter- 
mined the fate of this motion, were the very reverse 
of, and equally in extreme with, those which in- 
fluenced the Commons against Charles 1. The ge- 
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neral opinion now seemed to condemn all jealous ca- 
pitulations with the Sovereign. Harassed with con- 
vulsions, men ardently wished for repose, and were 
terrified at the mention of negotiation or delay. 
Added to this, the passion for liberty, having pro- 
duced such horrid commotions, began to give place 
to a spirit of loyalty and obedience. 

Why Monk should disapprove the imposition of 
rational conditions, is not easily to be accounted for: 
he seemed resolved, however, that the 1 crown he in- 
tended to restore should lx* conferred on the King 
free and unincumbered. 1 le knew not, perhaps, that 
libei ty is never in greater danger, than when we 
measure national felicity by the blessings which a 
prince may bestow, or by the mere tranquillity which 
may attend an equitable administration. The Sove- 
reign may dazzle with his heroic qualities; he may 
protect his subjects in the enjoyment of every animal 
advantage nr pleasure: but the benefits arising from 
libertv are of a different sort. They arc* not the effects 
of a virtue* and of a goodness which operate in the 
hreastofone man, hut tlu 1 communication of virtue 
itself to manv, and such a distribution of functions in 
civil societies, as givers to numbers the exercise and 
occupations which pertain to their nature. 

diaries, immediately after Ids restoration, came 
to the House of Peers, and in the most earnest terms 
pressed an act of general indemnity : urging not only 
Mho necessity of it, but the obligation of a promise 
which he had formerly given ; a promise, which he 
would ever regard as sacred, since to that lie pro- 
bably owed the satisfaction of meeting his parliament/ 
This measure of the Kin--, though irregular, was 
received with preat satisfaction ; and the Commons, 
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after some debate, appointed a Committee to forward 
the generous purpose. 

Serjeant Hale had the honour of being nomi- 
nated one of the Committee; and now, in the execu- 
tion of this high trust, he exerted all the powers of 
his mind, and all the goodness of his heart, to ter- 
minate those evils which had too long and too neces- 
sarily prevailed. Prudence and humanity dictated, 
that the sooner the bill passed, the sooner the bless- 
ings of peace would be diffused. With an assiduity 
to be equalled only by his philanthropy, he framed, 
carried on, and supported the bill. 

Within the space of a month after the Restoration, 
he was recalled to the degree of a Scijcant at Law 
by the royal writ, that of Cromwell being deemed 
illegal; and, upon settling the Courts of Westminster 
Hall in November, lie was constituted Chief Baron 
of the Exchequer. When the Lord Chancellor Cla- 
rendon delive red to him his commission, he told him. 

4 that if the King could have found an honester and 
fitter man for that employment, lie would not have 
advanced him to it ; and that he had therefore pre- 
ferred him, because he knew none who deserved it 
so well.’' '* In this station he continued eleven years, 
and highly raised the 1 reputation and practice of his 
court by his invariable impartiality,! his indefatiga- 


* Tins was, precisely, the compliment paid by Louis XIV. to 
one of his Generals on making him a Murccha! dr France; and 
it is repeated by Mr. Edgeworth, in his 4 Professional Educa- 
tion,’ as highly enhancing the value of the new dignity, p. 4 23. 

f “ I remember,” says Dry den, “ a saying of King Charles II. 
on Sir Matthew Hale (who was, doubtless, an uncorrupt and 
upright man) that 4 his servants were sure to he cast on a trial, 
which was heard before him; * not that lie thought the Judge 
1 
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lile diligence, and his great exactness in trials. The 
only complaint, indeed, which was made against 

was possible to be bribed, but that his integrity might be too 
scrupulous, and that the causes of the Crown were always suspi- 
cious when the privileges of the subject were concerned.” 

The servility, insolence, and partiality (observes Thirlwall) 
to which Hale formed an honourable exception, of many of the 
Judges in this Monarch’s reign present to the view a disgust- 
ing picture of the administration of public justice. What a 
striking contrast do they exhibit to the Judges, who grace the 
bench of the present day ! The sobriety and gravity of their de- 
portment, the patience and impartiality with which they poise 
the scales of justice between the rich and the poor, the King 
and the meanest of his subjects, cease to become the theme of 
admiration and applause, because they are now familiar and uni- 
versal ly e x pencil ced. 

They, however, who wish to appreciate the value and mea- 
sure the extent of these political blessings, and calculate their im- 
portance to the security and preservation of the life, liberty, and 
property of the subject, ought to look back to the judicial pro- 
ceedings of former times, and peruse the trials in which a 
Scroggs, a Howell, a IVliibcrtou, and a Jeffreys presided. 

The remark of Mr. Serjeant Huntington breathes such a 
spirit of constitutional liberty, so honourable to his profession 
as a lawyer, and to his feelings as an Englishman, that I am 
persuaded no apology is necessary for introducing it here. 

To those who are acquainted with our history, it may seem 
strange, hut it is not more r.o than true, that the Judges were 
formerly dependent on the caprice of the Crown. Prerogative, 
no doubt, thought it necessary; but the subject found it partial 
and oppressive, before the close of the seventeenth century, 
and anterior to the glorious Revolution, men of pliant disposi- 
tions were raised to the bench, while those who distributed jus- 
tice were removed : even-handed justice gave way to wicked 
polic y ; objects the most precious were by vicious constructions, 
without ceremony and without fear, sacrificed by those, whose 
duty *t was to protect and preserve them. Sad and melancholy 
must have been the prospect ; for when the channels of public 
justice arc' corrupted, where justice itself is corrupted into the 
wieans of revenge, political misery is arrived to it’s height. 
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him was, fc that he did not despatch matters quick 
enough : 5 but his delays generally proved decisive, 
as from his judgement there were seldom any ap- 
peals. It was usual for persons, in his high station,, 
to have the honour of knighthood conferred upon 
them. This he was desirous to avoid, and therefore 
he did not go to court; which the Chancellor observing, 
sent for him to his house upon business, at a time 

From the numerous instances, which might be adduced in sup- 
port of the assertion, the following is sufficient to establish it be- 
yond a doubt or contradiction : In the year on the trial 

of Lord Russell, Jeffreys in his speech to the jury turned the 
untimely fate of Essex into a proof of the conspiracy, in which 
he and Russell had been engaged. Pemberton was removed 
from the head of the King’s Pencil, and even from the Privy 
Council, and Jeffreys put in his place ; in order by the fierce- 
ness of liis manners to cope with a man, the vigour of whose 
spirit was known throughout. Europe./^ if j 

In the year 1 bUl, a bill passed both Houses to confirm the 
salaries and offices of the Judges for life; but the King, even at 
that great *cra of liberty, refused his assent, leaving room fora 
succeeding [Monarch to give unasked to the w ishes of the people, 
what William refused to their prayers. However, to maintain the 
dignity and independence of those functionaries, it was soon after- 
ward enacted that their commissions should he made not as for- 
merly, Dnrunle !>nir plucito, but Quivutfin />rnr sc (resicrint. Their 
salaries were also ascertained and established, and their removal 
declared lawful, on the address of both Houses of Parliament. 
This law has been since improved. Ilis piesent Majesty in tin 1 
beginning of his reign declared from the throne, that ‘ he looked 
upon the independence and uprightness of t lie Judges as essen 
tial to the impartial administration of justice, as one of the best 
securities of the rights and liberties of his subjects, and as most 
conducive to the honour of the Crown ; and therefore earnestly 
recommended to parliament, that they might be continued 
during their good behaviour, notwithstanding any demise of the 
Crown.’ This the parliament immediately took into considera- 
tion, and with all possible despatch passed a law in every respect 
contbniiable with the recommendation. 
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when he knew the King would Ixi there, and intro- 
duced him to his Sovereign as 4 his modest Chief 
Baron ; ’ upon which) his Majesty insisted on making 
him a Knight. 

It is recorded of this great man, that he manifested 
such a dislike of the very appearance of bribery, as 
was construed into affectation ; and of this his scru- 
pulous disposition some remarkable instances are re- 
corded. The following will sufficiently mark his 
character: Upon one of his circuits, a gentleman, 
who had a cause to he determined at the Assizes, 
sent him a buck for his table. When the trial came 
on, he told the donor, he could not suffer it to proceed, 
till lie had paid him for his venison and though the 
gentleman protested, * that he had done no more to 
him, than to every Judge who had gone the circuit,’ 
he strenuously persisted in his refusal. The record 
was withdrawn. 

lie was particularly delicate in avoiding every 
suspicion of having been previously influenced in his 
decisions. 1 Icing once visited in his chamber by a 
nobleman of the first rank, who had a suit before 
him, he absolutely refused hearing from him any 
statement of the case*; saying, that * he never re- 
ceived information upon causes except in the open 
court, where both parties might he heard alike.’ 
Conceiving himself affronted, the 4 Peer complained 
to the King: but Charles, who understood propriety, 
bid him be contented; for he verily believed Judge 
Male would use himself no better, should he make a 
similar attempt.’ 

Sir Matthew, agreeabl e to one of the maxims of his 
favourite Atticus, now began to incline to the disseu- 
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tors,* thinking tlmt they were oppressed in this reign* 
Many of them, he thought, had merited highly in 
the business of the King’s restoration, and at least 
deserved that the terms of conformity shofild not 
have been made stricter than they were before the 
war. But what afflicted him most was, that he saw 
the heats and contentions which followed upon those 
different parties and interests, took people off from 
the indispensable things of religion, f and slack- 

* The lion. Roger North indeed, who in his ‘ Life of Lord 
Guildford* has studiously laboured to depress the character of 
Hale, represents him as biassed in favour not only of dissenters, 
but of the popular party in general ; a leaning, surely not un- 
desirable in a Judge, in the reign of Charles II. : but he ac- 
knowledges, that ‘ he did the Crown more justice in the Court of 
Exchequer than any of his predecessors had done, since he well 
knew what was law, and always decided accordingly .* His 
vanity and fondness for subtile distinctions, criminated by this 
writer, though unfortunate lbibles, did not detract from his sub- 
stantial merits of being a sincere lover of justice, and it’s un- 
daunted assertor. 

He was of great service, it may here be added, to the city of 
London after the fire, by sitting in Clifford’s Inn to assist in com- 
promising differences between landlord and tenants: so that the 
sudden and quiet building of the city, which is justly to be 
reckoned one of the wonders of the age, is in no small measure 
due to Sir Orlando Bridgeman (then Lord Chief Justice of the 
Common Pleas, and subsequently Lord Keeper) and himself; 
since, without the rules then laid down, them might have other- 
wise followed such a train of vexatious suits, as would perhaps 
have been little Its* chargeable than the tiro itself had been. 
Those rules were, more particularly, contrived by Hale; and, 
in their construction, he found his readiness at arithmetic and 
his skill in architecture eminently useful. 

'I* i he example of Sir .Matthew Hale, observes the respectable 
editor of his ‘ Moral and Religious Works, * the Rev. T. ThirJ- 
w^H, will be found in an eminent degree to inculcate the 
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ened the zeal of (other way) good men for the sub- 
stance of it, so much being spent about external and 
indifferent things. It also gave advantages to Atheists 
to treat the most sacred points of our holy faith as 
ridiculous, when they saw the professors of it contend 
so fiercely, and with such bitterness, about slighter 
matters. He was much offended at all those books, 

spirit of moderation, charity, and forbearance; and furnish a 
practical comment on the text of the Apostle, who exhorts us 
‘ To honour all men, and love the brotherhood.’ The reader 
will learn to abjure and abhor the maxims of bigotry and intole- 
rance, which then so powerfully prevailed. Firm, indeed, to his 
own principles, he will he ever ready to show a tenderness for 
the prejudices of others. Instead of widening, he will endea- 
vour rather to heal the wounds of religious discord. 

Whoever peruses the history of the Church in the time of the 
Usurpation, and contemplates the unhappy consequences which 
flowed from her divisions, will find abundant reason to deplore the 
intemperate zeal of the opposite parties; by which it unfortu- 
nately happened, in their indiscriminate hostility to each other, 
that those, who were the most distinguished for talents, learning, 
and piety, were often the greatest sufferers. The retaliations 
for the injuries, which the friends of the Established Church had 
received, were deeply felt and ju<tly lamented in the person of 
Baxter, whose estimable qualities and rare endowments must 
make every good man wish he had escaped the rod of per- 
secution. 

The Church of England, indeed, revolts at the principle. 
Her weapons are spiritual. Those, whom she cannot convince 
by argument, she disdains to subdue by violence. Let us hope 
the age of persecution is fled for ever; that our eyes are open, 
not more to it/s impiety, than to it’s impolicy. We live in times, 
when the real friends of religion and virtue have more reason 
than ever to overlook their differences in speculative opinions, 
and unite together in stemming the torrent of vict: and inlidelity 
which is ready to overwhelm us. Our political situation, more- 
over, demands of every true patriot those sacrifices, and the pro- 
motion of Christian unity, love, and concord. 

VOL. IV. 1) 
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that were written to expose the contrary sect to the 
scorn and contempt of the age, in a wanton and 
petulant stile. He thought such writers wounded the 
Christian religion through the sides of those, who 
differed from them : while a sort of lewd people, who 
had assumed to themselves the title of the ‘ Wits’ 
(though but very few of them had a right to it) 
took up from both hands what had been said to 
render each other ridiculous, and thence persuaded 
the world to laugh at both, and at all religion for 
their sakes. And, therefore*, he often wished there 
might he some law, to make ail scurrility or bitter- 
ness in ili mutes about religion punishable. But as 
he lamented proceeding too rigorously against the 
Nonconformists, so he declared himself always on 
the side of the Church of England,’" and said; those 
of the separation w ere good men, but they had nar- 
row’ souls, who would break the peace of the Church 
about such inconsiderable matters.' 

lie scarcely ever meddled in state-intrigues ; yet 
upon a proposition set on foot in 1(>()S, by the Lord 
Keeper Bridgeman, for a comprehension of the more 
mode rate Dissenters, and a limited indulgence tow ard 
such as could not Ik? brought within it’s operation, 
he dispraised with his maxim, of “avoiding to engage 
in matters of State.’ There wen* several meetings 
upon that occasion. The divine of the Church of 
England, who rapeared liifbl zealous for it, was Dr. 

* u I must say (observes even Laxter, in his ‘ Letter to 
Stephens’) that lie was of opinion, that the wealth and honour 
of the Bishops w as convenient, to enable them the better to re- 
lieve the poor ; and rescue the inferior clergy from oppression, 
and to ket p up tin* honour of religion in the world,” 
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Wilkins,* subsequently promoted to the bishopric of 
Chester; a man of a great mind, true judgement, 
eminent virtues, and unaffected piety of character. 
He being determined, as well by his excellent temper, 
as by his foresight and prudence 1 , by which he early 
perceived the mischiefs generally accruing to religion, 
and the dangers likely to be encountered by the Re- 
formation in particular through those divisions, set 
about the project with a de gree? of magnanimity that 
was indeed peculiar to himself: for though he was 
much censured by many of his own side, and seconded 
hy very few, he yet pushed it as far as he could. 
After several conferences with two of the most emi- 
nent of the Presbyterian divines, heads were agreed 
upon, some abatements were to be made, and various 
explanations were to be accepted. The particulars 
thus concerted were brought to the Lord Chief Baron. 

'* Though Halo lived in great friendship with some other emi- 
nent clergymen, as Ward, Bishop of Salisbury; Barlow, Bishop , 
of Lincoln ; Isaac Barrow, Master of Trinity College; Tillotson, 
Dean ot* Canterbury, and Stillingtleet, Dean of St. i ’mil’s (nun 
so well known, and so much esteemed, that as it was no wonder 
the Lord Chief Baron valued their conversation highly, so those 
of them who an* \ et alive will think it no lessening of their 
character, that they are reckoned among his friends) yet there 
was a peculiar intimacy and freedom in his converse with Bishop 
Wilkins. He had also, during the preceding wars, lived in a 
h>ng and.mtire friendship with the apostolical Primate oi Ireland, 
Archbishop Csher ; their curious searches into antiquity, and 
the sympathy of both their tempers, Jed them to a great agree- 
ment almost in everything: and he held frequent intercourse 
with Mr. Baxter, his neighbour at At ton, whom lie regarded as 
a pc. son of great, devotion and piety, and of a very subtile and 
quick apprehension. Their conversation lay most in metaphysi- 
cal and abstracted ide-.s and schemes. 

i) 1> 
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who put them in the form of a bill, to be presented 
in the next session of parliament. 

But this charitable and well arranged project was 
opposed by some zealous clergymen, who thought it 
below the dignity of the Church to alter laws, and 
change settlements, for the sake of those whom they 
esteemed Schismatics. They believed, indeed, that 
it was better to keep the A out of the Church, than 
to bring them into it ; since a faction might arise 
upon their introduction, which in their judgement 
would be more dangerous than the schism itself. 
They farther remarked, that k if some things were 
now to 1)0 changed in compliance with the humour 
of a party, as soon as that was done, another party 
might demand other concessions, and there might be 
as good reasons invented for the latter as tor the 
former adding that, fc many such concessions would 
shake those of our own communion, and tempt them 
to go over to the Church of Home, as one that was 
at least constant and true to herself. These were 
the reasons chiefly urged against all comprehension ; 
and they wrought with such efficacy upon the greater 
part of the House of Commons, that they passed a 
vote against the receiving of any bill for that effect. 

In 167L he was raised to the office of Chic! 
Justice of’ England, vacant by the death of Sir John 
Kevling. This promotion gave great satisfaction to 
the people, wlr considered him in his new capacity 
as the guardian of their liberties, and thought they 
could not be better deposited than in the hands of 
a person, who not only thoroughly understood, but also 
possessed both courage and integrity to maintain, the 
j»aered trust. I11 this situation, beside enforcing Vhat 
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the weaker counsel managed hut indifferently, he 
was not satisfied barely to give his judgement ; hut 
added, especially in intricate cases, such an account 
of the reasons which determined his decisions, that 
the counsel not only acquiesced in his authority, hut 
were frequently induced by the force of his arguments 
to change their opinions; so that his giving of judge- 
ment was, really, a learned lecture upon that point of 
law. But he held his important post only four years 
and ti half; being suddenly attacked with an inflam- 
mation of the diaphragm, in the beginning of the 
year 1 (>T(L which in two days reduced him so low, 
that finding himself unable 1 to go through the fatigue 
of public business, be solicited a writ of ease;'* and 

* lie had been a long time wearied with tne distractions, 
which Lis employment brought upon him, and his profession was 
become ungrateful to him. lie loved, indeed, to apply himself 
wholly to better purposes, as will appear from a paper written 
by him upon this subject, which is here subjoined: 

4 First, If 1 consider the business of my profession, whether 
as an Advocate or as a Judge, it is true, 1 do acknowledge, by 
the institution of Almighty Hod and the dispensation of his 
Providence, I am hound to industry ami fidelity in it: and as it 
is an Act of Obedience unto his Will, it carries with it some 
things of religious duty ; and 1 may and do take comfort in it, 
and expect a reward o*‘ my obedience to him, and the good that 
I do to mankind therein, from the bounty and beneficence and 
promise of Almighty God. And it is true also, that w ithout such 
employments Civil Societies cannot be supported, and great 
good redounds to mankind from them; and in these respects 
the conscience of my own industry, fidelity, and integrity in 
tilt in is a great comfort and satisfaction to me. but yet this I 
must say concerning these employments, considered simply in 
themselves, that they are very full of cares, anxieties, and per- 
turbations. 

4 Secondly, That Jiough they are beneficial to others, yet 
they are of the least benefit to him that is employed in them. 
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this being delayed, lie resigned in February. In 
delivering the commission to Lord Chief Justice 
Rainsford,* who succeeded him, the Lord Chancellor 
(Fine'll, Earl of Nottingham) among other things 
observ ed : — Onerosum csi succcdcrc bono principle 

‘ Thirdly, That they do necessarily involve the party, whose 
office it is, in great dangers, difficulties, and calumnies. 

* Fourthly, That they onty serve for the meridian of this life, 
which is short and uncertain. 

‘ Fifthly , That though it be my duty faithfully to serve in 
them, while I am called to them, and till I am duly called from 
them, yet they are great consumers of that little time we have 
here; which, as it seems to me, might he better spent in a 
pious contemplative life, and a due provision for eternity. I do 
not know a better temporal employment than Martha had, in 
testifying her love and duty to our Saviour by making provision 
for him ; yet our Lord tells her, that. “ though she wa* troubled 
about many things, there was only one tiling necessary, and 
Mary had chosen the better part..” ’ 

Hence the reader will see, that he continued in his station 
upon no other consideration, than that being set in it by the Pro- 
vidence of Hod, he judged he could not abandon it without pre- 
ferring Ids own private inclination to the choice Hod had made 
for him ; but now, that same Providence having by bis distemper 
disengaged him from the obligation of holding a place, which he 
was no longer able to discharge, he resolved to resign it. 

* This successor, falling into some melancholy, ** sent to 
Laxter for some advice, because Judge Hale desired him so to 
do!” What a compliment! and how well deserved! Lnudari <} 
l am Into could never, perhaps, be more appropriately applied. 
Laxter, on the solicitation of their common friend Mr. Edward 
Stephens, the pubSher of Hale’s ‘ Contemplations,’ drew up 
the narrative of his ‘short familiarity with him’ (during the 
last nine years of the Judge’s life) and closes his preface as fol- 
lows: “ Leing halt-dead already in those dearest friends who 
were half myself, 1 am much the more willing to leave this 
mole-luli and prison of earth, to he with that wise and blessed 
society, who being united to their Head in glory do not envy, 
hate, o ■ persecute each other, nor forsake God, nor shall ever 
be forsaken by him.” 
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was the saying of him in the panegyric : and you 
will find it so too, that are to succeed such a Chief 
Justice, of so indefatigable an industry, so invincible 
a patience, so exemplary an integrity, and so mag- 
nanimous a contempt of worldly things, without 
which no man can he truly great; and to all this, a 
man that w as so absolute a master of the science of 
the law, and even of the most abstruse and hidden 
parts of it, that one may truly say of his knowledge 
in the lawn what St. Austin said of St. I Heroine's 
knowledge in divinity, Quod Hieronymus nescivit , 
71 id l us mort (ilium luu/uam scivit. And therefore the 
King would not sillier himself to part with so great 
a man, till he had placed upon him all the marks of 
bounty and esteem, which Ids retired and weak con- 
dition w as capable of/’ 

To this high character, in which the expressions 
not only well become the' eloquence of him who pro- 
nounced them, but also exactly suit the subject to 
whom they were applied without the abatements fre- 
quently to he made for rhetorical exaggeration, 
should bo added that part of the Lord Chief Justice's 
answer, in which he speaks of his predecessor: ‘‘ a 
person, in whom his eminent, virtuous, and deep 
learning have long managed a contest for the supe- 
riority, w hich is not dec ided to this day ; nor w ill 
it ever he determined, I suppose, which shall get 
the upper hand : a person, that has sat in this court 
these many years, of whose actions there 1 have been 
an eye and ear witness, that by the greatness of his 
learning always charm d his auditors to reverence 
and attention : a person, of whom 1 think 1 may 
boldly say, that 4 as former times cannot show any 
superior to him, so 1 am confident succeeding and 

o 
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future times will never show any equal.’ These con- 
siderations, heightened by what I have heard from 
your Lordship concerning him, made me anxious 
and doubtful, and put me to a stand, how I should 
succeed so able, so good, and so great a man. It 
doth very much trouble me, that 1, who in compa 
risen of him am but like a candle lighted in the sun 
shine, or like a glow-worm at mid-day, should suc- 
ceed so great a person, that is and will be so eminently 
famous to all posterity : and I must ever wear this 
motto in my breast to comfort me, and in my actions 
to excuse me : 

ie Scr/uitnr , quamvis non passibus t rquis” 

As soon as lie was discharged from his high office, 
he returned home with as much cheerfulness as his 
want of health would admit; being now eased of a 
burthen under which he had been of late groaning, 
and tints made more capable of enjoying that which 
he had so ardently coveted, according to bis own 
elegant, paraphrase upon those Lines in Seneca’s 
* Thvextes.’ II. 3!)2 — 10k 


Stet qnicnnqne volet potent, 
Auf<? cuhninc Inbrico ; 

Me dtdets satin'd t/uics . 
Obsr n/o posit us tvco> 

Lent pcejrunr oho; 

Xullis until (liiieilibuxy 
./Idas pee taciturn final. 
Sic , cum t music rini met 
Xuflo cum strepitu dics y 
Plcbeius marine sencx . 

I Hi mars gravis incubat y 
Qui not us nimis omnibus y 
Iiniofus moritur sibi . 
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‘ Let him that will, ascend the tottering seat 
Of courtly grandeur, and become as great 
As are his mounting wishes. As for me, 

Let sweet repose and rest my portion be. 

Give me some mean obscure recess : a sphere 
Out of the road of business, or the fear 
Of falling lower ; where I sweetly may 
Myself and dear retirement still enjoy. 

Let not my life, or name, be known unto 
The ( ? high ) grandees of time ; tost to and fro 
B y censures, or applause : but let my age 
Slide gently by, not overthwart the stage 
Of public action ; unheard, unseen 
And unconcern'll, as if I ne’er had been. 

And thus, while 1 shall pass my silent days 
In shady privacy, free from the noise 
And hustles of the mad world, then shall I 
A good old innocent plebeian die. 

Death is a mere surprise, a very snare. 

To him that makes it his life’s greatest care 
To be a public pageant, known to all. 

But unacquainted with himself doth fall-* 


He could not lie down in Bed above a year before 
his death, on account of the asthma; but sat, rather 
than lay, in it. 

I n his sickness he was attended by a pious and 
worthy divine, Mr. Kvan Griffith, minister of the 
parish; and it was observed, that in all the extremi- 
ties of bis pain, whenever he prayed by him, he 
forbore all complaints or groans, and with his hands 
and eyes lifted up w as fixed in his devotions. Not 
long before his death this gentleman told him, There 
was to be a sacrament the following Sunday at church, 
but as he believed he was not able to attend and par- 
take with the rest, he w mid give it to him in his own 
house.’ Upon which, he answered, ‘No; his Heavenly 
F atlier had prepared a feast for him, and he would go 
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to his Father’s House to partake of it.’ Accordingly, 
he made himself be carried thither in his chair, and 
received the sacrament on his knees with a degree of 
devotion which it may be supposed was the greater, 
because he apprehended it was to be his last, and so 
took it as his viaticum, or provision for his journey. 
He died December 25, 1676,* * * § and was interred in 
the church-yard of Aldcrly.f 

Sir Matthew Ilale was twice married. By his first 
lady, | Anne daughter of Sir Ilenry Moon' of Berk- 
shire, he had ten children, of whom six lived to he 
married, but only two (his eldest daughter, and bis 
youngest son) survived him.Q In these children, he 
is said to have been unhappy; a misfortune, not un- 
usual to persons of strict manners. In his private 
character he was a kind eiicourager of studious youth, 
and freely assisted them with his advice. He loved 
to enjoy the society of a few friends, but is repre- 
sented as having been very accessible to flattery. 
His professional fame, as an author, chiefly rests 
upon his I list or ia Placilorum Coronn\ or ‘ History 
of the Pleas of the Crown,’ published in 17B(> from 
his original manuscript, in two volumes folio, by Sol- 
loin luiilyn, JEsq. of Lincoln's Inn. It lias since been 

* On Christmas Day ; a clay, for which lie had long had a 
particular devotion. See the Extracts. 

y lie did not approve of the practice of burying in churches. 

Churches,” jie said, u were for the living, and churcli-yanh 
for the dead.” 

t lb s second wife was Anne, daughter of Mr. Joseph Bishop, 

* of humbler lineage but prudent and loving , 3 9 by whom he hud 
no issue. 

§ The male line of his family became extinct in 1784, by the 
death of his great grandson, Matthew Hale, Esq. Barrister at 

Law. 
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reprinted in 2! vols. octavo, in 1772 and 1800. Ilis 
other works are, 

* An Essay touching the Gravitation of Fluid Bodies ; ’ 1671. 

4 Di/jicUcs NugcVy or Observations concerning the Torricellian 
Experiment, * &c. 1674. 

4 Observations touching the Principles of Natural Motion,’ &c. 
1677. 

4 Contemplations, Moral and Divine,’ &c. 1676 — 1679. 

4 A Translation of the Life of Athens by Cornelius Neposf and 
4 The Primitive Origination of Mankind considered.’ 

All these were published by himself. 

Hie following were given, posthumously, to the 
public : 

4 The Judgement of the Nature of True Religion,’ &c. 
i'iS.L (Published by R. Baxter.) 

4 Several Tracts on Religious and Moral Topics,* 16S4. 

4 A Letter to his Children, advising them how to behave in 
their Speech.’ 

4 A Letter to one of his Sons, alter his recovering from the 
Small-pox.’ 

4 Discourse of the Knowledge of God and Oursehcs,’ A c. !6\SS. 
Of those an addition, under the title of his h Reli- 
gious and Moral Works,’ w as pul dished by the Rev. 
Thomas Thirl wall, in 2 vols. 8vo., in 1805. 

And, in his own profession, 

4 The Preface to Rolle's Abridgement of Ca .es.’ 

4 Part of the W ork entitled, 4 London’s Liberties.’ 

‘ Pleas of the Crown,’ 167 s (the mere plan of his above- 
mentioned larger work). 

4 A Treatise concerning Sheriff’s Accounts,’ 1683, with his 
Trial of the Witches. 

4 A Discourse touching Provision for the Poor,’ 16S.L 
4 The Original Institution, Power, and Jurisdiction ot Parlia- 
ments,’ 1707, &c. &c* 

* Thi» last was re-pubUshed by Francis Hargrave, Esq. in 
quarto in 1796, u;>der the title of 4 Hale’s Jurisdiction of tlie 
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By his will he bequeathed all his law-manuscripts,* 
which lie had been collecting for upward of forty 
years, to the Society of Lincoln’s Tim ; ordering, that 
they should lie bound and kept safe together by 
chaining them, not to be lent out or disposed of; 
unless any of his posterity, being members of that 
Society, should desire to transcribe any book, and 
give good security to restore it again on a fixed 
day, in which case they were empowered to bor- 
row one volume at a time.’ He calls them, indeed, 
“ a treasure not fit for every man’s view : ” nor, 
he adds, " is every man capable of making use of 
them/’ 

Of his great design against Atheism the first part 
only is printed, 6 Of the Origination of Mankind/ 
designed to prove the creation of the world, and the 
truth of the Mosaical history. 

4 The second part was, of the nature of the soul, 
and of a future state. 

‘ The third part was, concerning the attributes of 
God ; from the abstracted ideas of him, the light of 
nature, the evidence* of Providence, the notions of 
morality, and the voice of conscience. 

‘ And the fourth part was, concerning the truth 

Mouse of Lords/ with an introductory Preface including a nar- 
rative of the same jurisdiction from the Accession of James I, 

* Of these AISS. Dr. Burnet has subjoined to his Life a coir- 
plete Catalogue. He valued hooks indeed and manuscripts, as 
his Right Reverend Biographer informs us, above all things in 
the world ; and therefore displayed the greater virtue in resign- 
ing (conjointly with his brother-executors, who piously resolved 
to be the executors of Mr. Sclden’s will as drawn up in cool 
blood, and not of his passion ) the collection of that gentleman, 
believed to be one of the most curious in Europe, to the Bod- 
leian library. 
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and authority of the Scriptures, with answers to the 
objections against them. These subjects, upon which 
he spent seven years, lie treated with so much consi- 
deration, that it is affirmed by one who perused the 
first draught under his own hand, ‘ he did not re- 
member any considerable alteration ; perhaps not of 
twenty words in the whole work.’ 

From his writing them only on the evenings of 
the Lord’s-day, when he was in town, and not 
much oftener when he was in the country, they are 
less contracted than they probably would have been, 
if he had possessed more leisure to bring his thoughts 
into a narrower compass and fewer w ords. 

But making some allowance for the largeness of 
the stile, the volume which is printed is generally ac- 
knowledged to be one of the most perfect pieces, both 
of learning and reasoning, that has been w ritten on 
the subject. And the others, it has been stated upon 
incontrovertible authority, 4 were all of a piece with 
the lirst.’ 

When lie had finished this work, he sent it hy 
an unknow n hand to Bishop Wilkins, to desire his 
judgement of it; directing the bearer to give no 
other account of the author, than that he was not 
a clergyman. The Bishop, and his worthy friend 
Dr. Tillotson, read a great part of it with much 
pleasure, but could not imagine how a person en- 
dowed with so muc h reason, and possessing such a 
variety of knowledge, should be so unknown to 
them, that they could not detect him by those cha- 
racters, which are so little common. At last Tillot- 
son guessed, ‘it must be the lord Chief Baron;’ 
to which the other presently agreed, wondering that 
he had been so long in finding it out. Upon this 
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they immediately paid him a visit; and Dr. Wilkins 
thanking him for ‘ the entertainment which he 
had received from his works,’ he blushed extremely, 
not without some displeasure, as apprehending that 
his messenger had betrayed him : but the Bishop 
soon told him, ‘ He had discovered himself; for 
the learning* of the book was so various, that none 
but he could be the author of it : ’ and having 
a freedom in delivering his opinion of things and 
persons, which perhaps few ever managed both with 
so much plainness and prudence, added, 6 Nothing 
could possibly be better said upon these arguments, 
if he could bring it into a less compass; but if he 
had not leisure for that, he thought it much belter 
to lia\e it come out, though a little too large, than 
that the world should be deprived of the good which 
it must needs do/ The Judge, however. Inning no 
opportunity of revising it, a little Ik fore his death 
sent the first part of it, as it then stood, to the press. 

How little he valued wealth, may be satisfactorily 
inferred from tlu* small fortune, which he left behind 
him. Of the 900/. per arm., to which he had raised 
it during life of frugal subsistence and successful 
professional labour, a very considerable portion ac- 
crued from his share of Mr. Sehlcifs estate.* He 

* Jt t£ showed, his mean estate as to riches,” as is observed by 
the excellent Richard Baxter (to whom, in testimony of hi-- re- 
spect and love, he bujuealhed forty shillings) that in his will Ir- 
is put to “ distribute the profits of a booh or two, when printed, 
among his friends and servants . ” With his legacy Baxter pur- 
chased ‘ a great Bible/ and inserting in it lii.s friend's picture 
in memory of his lew and name, .^unjoined to it. a Character ot 
the illustrious dc&easi d. Without, deserving the imputation oi 
Bibliomania in it’s Jc^st respectable acceptation, any one ought 
covet the possession of such a treasure ! 
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invariably indeed, in addition to his other large and 
numerous charities, laid aside a tenth part of all his 
receipts for the poor ; which he constantly dispensed 
with such secrecy, that they who were relieved sel- 
dom knew their benefactor. 

Having thus mastered things without him, his next 
study was, to overcome his own inclinations : lie was, 
as he said himself, naturally passionate. I add, 6 as 
he said himself;’ for that appeared by no other evi- 
dence, save that occasionally his colour would rise a 
little: but he so governed himself, that those who 
lived long about him never saw him disordered with 
auger, though he met with some trials which the 
nature of man is ordinarily little able to bear. JLYom 
one who, after having done him a great injury, came 
subsequently to him for his advice in the settlement 
of his estate, he would accept no fee; thus showing, 
both that he could forgive as a Christian, and that 
he had in him the soul of a gentleman, not to take 
money from one who had wronged him so heinously. 
And when he was asked, ‘ IIow he could use the 
man so kindly ^ 5 his answ er was, fc lie thanked God 
he had learned to forget injuries.’ 

Beside the great temper, which he expressed in all 
his public employments, in his family he was a very 
gentle master render toward all his se rvants, he 
never dismissed them, except they were so faulty, 
that there w as no hope of reclaiming them. When 
any of them had been long out of the w ay, or had 
neglected any part of their duty, he would not see 
them at their first coming home (and sometimes, 
even, not till the next day) lest, when his displea- 
sure was quirk upon him, he might have chidden 
them indecently . and when he did reprove them, he 
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did it with such sweetness and gravity, that it ap- 
peared he was more concerned for their having com- 
mitted the fault, than for the offence given by it to 
himself. If, however, they became immoral or un- 
ruly, he then turned them away; remarking, that 
4 he, who by his place ought to punish disorders in 
other people, must by no means suffer them in his 
OAvn house.’ He advanced his servants according to 
the time they had spent in his service, and would 
never give occasion to envy among them by raising 
the younger clerks above those, w ho had been longer 
under his roof. He treated them all indeed with the 
greatest affection, rather as a friend than a master, 
giving them frequently good advice and instruction. 

That he was of a most tender and compassionate 
nature eminently appeared in his trying and giving 
sentence upon criminals. Upon these occasions he 
was extremely anxious, that not a circumstance 
should be neglected, which might any way clear the 
fact; behaving himself with that regard to the pri- 
soners, which became both the gravity of a Judge, 
and the pity due to men whose lives lay at stake*, 
so that nothing of jeering or unreasonable severity 
fell from his lips. He also examined the* witnesses in 
the softest manner, taking < are that they should be 
put under no confusion, which might disorde r their 
memory: and he summed the evidence so equally* 
when he charged the jury, that the* criminals them- 
selves never complained of unfairness. When it be- 
came his duty to pronounce sentence, he did it with 
so much cornposedness and decency, and his speeches 
to the prisoners directing them to prepare for death 
were so free from all affec tation and so devout, that 
many attended the trials, in order to be edified by 
3 
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his speeches and behaviour, and used to say, * they 
heard very few such sermons.’ 

His mercifulness extended even to his beasts ; for 
when the horses he had kept long grew old, he would 
not suffer them to be sold, or much wrought ; but 
ordered his men to turn them loose on his grounds, 
and put them only to easy work, such as going to 
market and the like. Dogs, also, lie used with the 
same care. His shepherd, having one become blind 
with age, intended to have had him killed or turned 
away: but the Judge hearing of it, made one of his 
servants bring him home and feed him till he died; 
and he was scarcely ever seen more angry, than 
when one of his servants through neglect had suf- 
fered a bird, which he kept, to die for want of 
food.* 

He was of a middle stature, strong and well pro- 
portioned ; his countenance was engaging, his con- 
versation affable j and entertaining; his elocution 

* The reader of Plutarch’s Lives will recollect a very humane 
passage upon this subject in his Cato the Censor, II. 4-99. 

f “ The man uer of our converse,” says Baxter, “ was as 
suitable to my inclination as the matter: for whereas many bred 
in Universities, and called ‘ Scholars,’ have not the wit, man- 
ners, or patience to hear those that they discourse with, speak 
to the end, but through list and impotency cannot hold, but 
cut off a man’s speech when they hear any tiling that urgeth 
them, before the latter part make the former intelligible or 
strong f'when oft the proof, and use, is reserved to the end) liker 
scolds than scholars ; as if they commanded silence at the end 
of each sentence to him that speaketh, or else would have two 
talk at once : I do not remember, that ever he and l did inter- 
rupt each other in any discourse. II is wisdom, and accustomed 
patience, caused him still to stay for the end. And, though my 
disposition have too much forwardness to speak, I had not so 
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easy and persuasive, his temper open and generous ; 
affectionate to his family, and sincere to his friends. 
However engaged in the service of his country, he 
neglected not the education of his children. To form 
their manners and direct their talents,* to promote 
in them the practice of virtue and piety, to shield 
them from imprudence, indigence, and misfortune ; 
such were the important objects of his instruction. 

From his youth, he seemed to have acquainted 
himself with wisdom and with knowledge : his virtue 
w'as not inferior to his learning ; and as humility al- 
ways accompanied the former, modesty was ever 
attendant on the latter. Notwithstanding the variety 
of his avocations, indeed, he daily pressed nearer to 
perfection by a devotion which, though elevated, was 
rational, and though regular, was warm. 

In his profession, his judgement was clear, his 
opinion was authority ; and though he conscientiously 
discharged it’s duties, he at the same time disre- 
garded the profits, which resulted from it. When at 
the bar, nothing could induce him to prostitute his 
abilities ; vet amidst all the confusion of civil war, 
he not only preserved his integrity, but lived in ease 
and security. Actuated by the example of his own 
Pomponius Atticus he walked through a period of 
the most turbulent distraction, uneensured and mi- 
hurt. On the bench he reigned, ' a pure intelligencer.’ 
There he was all patience; and though the temper of 
the times too of„en made innovations in the law, he 

little wit or manners as to interrupt lu'm; whereby wc far better 
understood each other, than we could have done in chopping 
and maimed discourse.” 

* See the Extracts. 
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never gave way to injustice, however formidable. 
Nothing could alarm, or allure him. Looking for- 
ward to the lasting incorruptible judgement of pos- 
terity, without fear and above temptation, he became 
a shield to his fellow-citizens, and a support to his 
profession and the state. lie held equity to be, not 
only part of the common law, but also one of it’s 
principal grounds ; for which reason he reduced it to 
principles, that it might be studied as a science. 

That one man, in no great space of time, should 
acquire such variety of knowledge, is almost incredi- 
ble : but when we reflect that his parts were lively, 
and his apprehension quick; that his memory was 
retentive, his judgement sound, and his application 
indefatigable ; the mystery is unravelled, and admi- 
ration increases, as incredulity passes away. 

With such virtues and abilities, had lie been insen- 
sible to the applause w hich was justly and liberally 
bestowed upon him, it might have been adduced as 
an instance either of weakne ss, or of affectation. On 
the contrary, he had a becoming sense of the esteem 
in which he w as held, attended with that selt-appro- 
hation, which ever accompanies the accomplishment 
of worthy actions. \ et lor this, as we have seen, 
he is pronounced a vain person by Mr. Roger North, 
who how ever, in endeavouring to depreciate an estab- 
lished character, has only degraded his own. 

Though religion be the most animating persua- 
sion, which the mind of man c an embrace ; though it 
gives strength to our hopes, and stability to our reso- 
lutions ; though it subdues the insolence ol prosperity, 
and draws out the sting of afflic tion ; yet such was 
the profligacy of the reign of Charles 11., So far re* 

li l i 
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moved from sound policy and good manners, that at 
this period of ease and politeness religion was not 
only grossly neglected, but daily exhibited also as an 
object for the exercise of ridicule. To lessen the 
veneration due to religion is a kind of zeal, which 
no epithet is sufficient to stigmatise ; it is attacking 
the strongest hold of society, and attempting to 
destroy the firmest guard of human security. So 
alarming was this advance of impiety to Sir Mat- 
thew, that he often deplored it with unaffected sor- 
row. Were it necessary to evince his abhorrence of 
it, 1 might content myself with appealing to the 
bright example of his life : but however sufficient 
that might be for the purpose, it would yet be doing- 
great injustice to his memory not to mention, that 
he employed some time in elegant instructive disqui- 
sitions on the most interesting topics of the Christian 
dispensation. Minutely observant of the rituals of 
devotion, he was perhaps singular in his deportment ; 
but he for a long time concealed the consecration of 
himself to the strictest duties of religion, lest by 
some adventitious action he should bring piety into 
disgrace. In truth, he taught the theory of Clirist- 
ianity by his precepts, and the practice hv his ex- 
ample. The faith, which influenced his own actions, 
he religiously communicated to others; he improved 
devotion where he found it, and kindled it where In' 
found it not. May those, who study his writings, 
imitate his life ; and those, who endeavour after bii 
knowledge, aspire likewise to his piety. 

By being ingenuous, he not only secured his inde- 
pendence, but raised himself likewise above flatter) 
or reproach, above menace or misfortune. Thus tlu 1 
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rectitude of his conduct, added to the greatness of 
his abilities and the ease of his deportment, not 
Only gained him universal respect, but rendered him 
more conspicuous than any of his contemporaries.* 

In the life of Sir Matthew Hale, says a respect- 
able writer, we see not merely a character im- 
proved and adorned by the Christian graces and 
virtues, but Christianity itself substantially exem- 
plified. We observe it’s power to “ convert the 
soul,” in that radical change which it effects in the 
youth ; while every subsequent action of the man 
concurs to prove that the ideal character of wisdom, 
which some ancient philosophers described as the 
mark to be aimed at, though without any hope of 
attainment, is in all it’s valuable features actually 
realised in the true Christian. What but Christianity 
could have given to Judge Hale that uniform ascend- 
ency over every thing selfish and secular, by means 
of which he so undeviatingly kept the path of pure 
heroic virtue, as to be alike revered by parties the 
most opposite to each other? Is there in human 
history any fact more extraordinary, than that the 
Advocate of Strafford and Laud (and of King Charles, 
had leave been given for pleading) should be raised 
to the Bench by Cromwell; and, again, that a Judge 
of Cromwell’s should be not only re-instated by 
Charles II., but also compelled by him against his 
own will to accept the very highest judicial trust ? 
Such is the triumph of genuine Christianity ! a tri- 
umph, which is in some degree renewed, whenever 
the name of Ilale is repeated even in Courts of Law; 


* Serjeant llnunington. 
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since the appeal is evidently made, not more to the 
authority of the Judge, than to the integrity of the 
man. If Burnet had never written more than the 
Life of Sir Matthew Hale, this alone would have 
entitled him to the eternal gratitude of the Christian 
world : there being no work of the kind better worth 
the study, either of the professional or of the private 
man ; of all, who would truly learn how to live, or 
how to die. 


Of his Four Letters addressed to his Children, 
the Second gives 

‘ Directions touching Religion.' 

‘ Dear Cmiedeex, 

4 I intended to have been at Alderly this Whitsun- 
tide, desirous to renew' those counsels and advices 
which I have often given you, in order to your great- 
est concernment ; namely, the everlasting good and 
welfare of your souls hereafter, and the due ordering 
of your lives and conversations here. 

4 And although young people are apt, through 
their own indiscretion or the ill advice of others,, "to 
think these kinds of entertainments but dry and entity 
matters, and the morose and needless interpositions 
of old men ; yet give him leave to tell you, that 
very well knows what ho says, these things are of 
more importance and concernment to you, than ex- 
ternal gifts and bounties (wherein) nevertheless 1 
have not boon wanting to you according to my 
ability. 

4 This was my intention in this journey ; and 
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though I have been disappointed therein, yet I 
thought good, by letters and messages, to do some- 
thing that might be done that way for your benefit, 
that I had othei’wise intended to have done in person. 

* Assure yourselves therefore, and believe it from 
one that knows what he says, from one that can 
neither have any reason or end to deceive you, that 
the best gift I can give you is good counsel; and the 
best counsel I can give you is that, which relates to 
your greatest import and concernment, namely, 
Religion. 

‘ And therefore, since I cannot at this time deliver 
it to you in person, I shall do it by this letter; wherein 
I shall not be very large, but keep myself within the 
bounds proper for a letter, and to those things only 
at this time which may be most of present use anil 
moment to you; and by your due observance of these 
directions 1 shall have a good character, both of 
your dutifulness to God, j our obedience to your 
lather, anil also of your discretion and prudence : 
for it is most certain, that as religion is the best 
means to advance and rectify human nature, so no 
man shall be either truly wise or truly happy without 
it and the love of it ; no, not in this life, much less 
in that which is to come. 

‘ First, therefore, every morning and every even- 
ing upon your knees humbly commend yourselves 
to Almighty God in prayer, begging his mercy to 
pardon your sins, his grace to direct you, his provi- 
dence to protect you ; returning him humble thanks 
for all his dispensations toward you, yea, even 
for his very corrections and afflictions ; entreating 
him to give you wisdom and grace to make a sober. 
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patibnt, humble, profitable use of them, and in his 
due time to deliver you from them, concluding your 
prayers with the Lord’s Prayer. 'This will be a 
certain mean to bring your mind into a right frame, 
to procure you comfort and blessing, and to prevent 
thousands of inconveniences and mischiefs, to which 
you will be otherwise subjected. 

‘ Secondly. Every morning read seriously and 
reverently a portion of the Holy Scripture, and ac- 
quaint yourself with the history and doctrine thereof: 
it is a book full of light and wisdom, will make you 
wise to eternal life, and furnish you with directions 
and principles to guide and order your life safely and 
prudently. 

‘ Thirdly. Conclude every evening with reading 
some part of the .Scriptures, and prayer in your 
family. 

* Fourthly. Tie strict and religious observers of the 
Lord’s Day ; resort to your parish-church twice that 
day, if your health will permit, and attend diligently 
and reverently to the public prayers and sermons. 
He cannot reasonably expect a blessing from God 
the rest of the week, that neglects his duty to God 
in the due consecration of this day to the special 
service and duty to God, which this day require* 

‘ Fifthly. Receive the Sacrament at least three 
times in the year, and oftener, as there is occasion, in 
your parish-church. The laws of the land require 
this, and the law of your Saviour requires it, and 
the law of duty and gratitude requires it of you. 
Prepare yourselves seriously for this service before- 
hand, and perform it with reverence and thankful- 
ness : the neglect of this duty procures great incon 
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venicnce and strangeness; and commonly the neglect 
hereof ariseth from some conceited opinion that people 
inconsiderately take up, but most ordinarily from a 
sluggishness of mind and an unwillingness to fit and 
prepare the mind for it, or to leave some sinful or 
vain course that men are not willing to leave, and 
yet condemn themselves in the practice of it. 

‘ Sixthly. Beware of those, that go about to seduce 
you from that religion wherein you have been brought 
up hitherto, namely, the true Protestant Religion. 
It is not unknown to any, that observes the state of 
things in the world, how many erroneous religions 
are scattered abroad in the world, and how in- 
dustrious men of false persuasions are to make pro- 
selytes. There are Antinomians, Quakers, Ana- 
baptists, and divers others that go about to mislead 
themselves and others : nay, although the laws of 
this kingdom, and especially the statute of 2!i Eliz. 
cap. 1., have inflicted the severest penalty upon those 
that go^about to withdraw persons to the Romish 
religion from the religion established in England, as 
any man that reads that statute may find; yet there 
are scattered up and down the world divers factors 
and agents, tlut under several disguises and pretences 
endeavour the perverting of weak and easy persons. 
Take heed of all such persuaders. And that you 
may know and observe the better, you shall ever fmd 
these artifices practised by them : 

‘ 1. They will use all flattering applications and 
insinuations to be master of your humour, and when 
they have gotten that advantage, they that seemed 
before to serve you will then command you. 

‘ 3, They will use all possible skill to raise in you 
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jealousy and dislike toward those, that may otherwise 
continue (qr. contineant) and keep you in the truth 
as, to raise dislike in you against your minister ; nay 
rather than fail, to raise dissension among relations 
yea, to cast jealousies and surmises among them, il 
it may be instrumental to corrupt them. 

6 o. They will endeavour to withdraw people from 
the public ministry of God’s word, encourage mcr 
to slight and neglect it, and when they have once 
effected this, they have a fair opportunity to infuse 
their own corrupt principles. 

4 4. They will engage you by some means or othei 
to them, either by some real, but most ordinarily by 
some' pretended kindness or familiarity, that in a 
little time you shall not dare to displease them: yojj 
must do and speak what they will have you, because 
some way or other you are entangled with them, ©i 
engaged to them ; and then they become your g($ 
verimrs, and you will not dare to contradict 
disobey them. 

4 These are some of those artifices, whereby crafty 
and subtile seducers gain proselytes, and bring men 
under captivity. $ 

4 Seventhly. J>e very careful to moderate fj^ur 
passions, especially of choler and anger. It infltiijps 
the blood, disorders the brain, and for the tintf ex- 
terminates not only religion, but common reas<w#it 
puts the mind into confusion, and throws wild-fir^ 
into the tongue, whereby men give others advantage 
against them : it renders a man incapable of doing 
his duty to God, and puts a man upon acts of violence, 
unrighteousness, and injustice to men. Therefore 
keep your passions under discipline, and under as 
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strict a chain, as you would keep an unruly curst 
mastiff. Look to it, that you give it not too much 
line at first ; hut if it hath gotten any fire within 
you, quench it frequently with consideration, and let 
it not break out into passionate or unruly words or 
actions: but, whatever you do, lot it not gangrene 
into malice, envy, or spite. 

Eighthly. Send your children early to learn their 
Catechism, that they may take in the true principles 
of religion betimes, which may grow up with them, 
and habituate them both to the knowledge and prac- 
tice of it; that they may escape the danger of cor- 
ruption by error or vice, being antecedently seasoned 
with better principles. 

‘Ninthly. Keedve the blessings of Cod with 
very much thankfulness to him; for ho is the root 
t and fountain of all the good you do, or can, receive. 

4 Tenthly. Bear all afflictions and crosses pa- 
tiently: ft is your duty; for afflictions come not from 
"the d6st. The great (Jod of heaven and earth is lie, 
that sends these messengers to you, though possibly 
evil occurrences may he the immediate instruments of 
them. You owe to Almighty (Jod an infinite subjec- 
tion and obedience, and to expostulate with him is 
rebellion. And, as it is your duty, so it your wisdom 
and your prudence: impatience will not discharge 
your yoke, hut it w ill make it gall the w orse, and sit 
the harder. 

: Eleventhly Learn not only patience under vour 
afflictions, blit also profitably to improve them to your 
soul’s good; learn by them, how vain and unprofitable 
things the world and the pleasures thereof arc, 
that a sharp or a lingering sickness renders utterly 
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tasteless. Learn how vain and weak a thing human 
nature is, which is pulled down to the gates of death, 
and clothed with rottenness and corruption, by a little 
disorder in the blood, in a nerve, in a vein, in an 
artery. And since we have so little hold of a tem- 
poral life, which is shaken and shattered by any small 
occurrence, accident, or distemper ; learn to lay hold 
of eternal life, and of that covenant of peace and 
salvation, which Christ hath brought for all that 
believe and obey the Gospel of peace and salvation : 
there shall be no death, no sickness, no pain, no 
weakness; but a state of unchangeable and everlasting 
happiness. And, if you thus improve affliction, you 
are gainers by it ; and most certain it is, that there is 
no more probable way, under heaven, to be delivered 
from affliction (if the wise God see it fit) than thus to 
improve it. For affliction is a messenger: and the rod 
hath a voice ; and that is, to require mankind to be 
the more patient and the more humble, and more to 
acknowledge Almighty God in all our ways. And if 
men listen to this voice of the rod, and conform to it, 
the rod hath done his errand ; and either will leave a 
man, or at least give a man singular comfort even 
under the sharpest affliction. And this affliction, 
which is but for a moment, thus improved, will work 
for us an exceeding and eternal w eight of glory. 

4 Twelfthly. Reverence your minister ; he is a 
wise and a good man, and one that loves you, and 
hath a tender care and inspect for you. Do not 
grieve him, either by neglect or disrespect. Assure 
yourselves, if there be any person that sets any of 
you against him, or provokes or encourageth any of 
you to despise or neglect him, that person, whoever 
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he be, loves not you nor the office he bears. And 
therefore, as the laws of the land and the Divine 
Providence hath placed him at Alderly to have a 
care of your souls, so I must tell you I do expect 
you should reverence and honour him for his own, 
for your, and for his office sake. 

* And now I have written this long epistle to you y 
to perform that office for me that I should have done 
in person, if 1 could have taken this journey. The 
epistle is long, but it had been longer, if I had had 
more time. And though, perchance, some there 
may be in the world, that when they hear of it will 
interpret it to he but the excursions and morose rules 
of old age, unnecessary, and such as might have 
been spared ; yet, I am persuaded, it will find better 
acceptation thereof from you that are my children. 
I am now on the shady side of threescore years. I 
Write to you, what you have often heard me in sub- 
stanccfttpcak. And possibly, when I shall leave this 
world,,; you will want suc h a remembrancer as I have 
been to you. The words that 1 now, and at former 
times have written to you, are words of truth and 
sober floss : and words and advices, that proceed from 
4 heart full of love and affection to you all. If I 
should see you do amiss in any thing, and should not 
reprove you : oj* if 1 should find you want counsel or 
direction, and should not give it, I should not per- 
form the trust of a. father: and, if you should not 
thankfully receive it, you would he somewhat de- 
fective in the duty you owe to God and me, as chil- 
dren. As 1 have never spared my purse to supply 
you, according' to mv JnlHies and the reasonableness 
of occasions, so 1 liav never been wanting to you in 
good and prudent counsels. And the God of heaven 
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give you wisdom, constancy, and fidelity, in the 
observance of them. 

‘ I am your ever loving father, 

‘ Matthew Hale.’ 

* May 20.* 


In his account of the Good Steward, which forms 
part of his valuable Tract entitled * The Great 
Audit,' he represents himself as rendering an account, 
generally, as to all the blessings and talents entrusted 
to him ; and more particularly, as to his senses, his 
reason and understanding, his memory, his con- 
science, the great works of Creation and Providence, 
more special providences, his speech, his time of life, 
his use and dominion over the creatures, his learning 
of natural causes and effects and of arts and sciences, 
his prudence and understanding in affairs and dex- 
terity in the managing of them, his elocution, his 
body and bodily endowments of health, strength, and 
beauty, his wealth and temporal subsistence, his 
eminence of place and power, and his reputation 
and credit. Of this, two sections are inserted, as a 
specimen of his pious and simple state of mind. 


c Touching my Time of Life? 

‘ First, I have duly considered what it is, and for 
what end thou gavest it me : that it is but a short 
time, and the minutes that are past and the opportuni- 
ties in them are irrevocably and irrecoverably lost; that 
all the wealth of the world cannot redeem it ; that the 
time, that is before me, is uncertain. When I look upon 
*n hour-glass, or the shadow of a dial, I can guess 
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that here is half an hour, or a quarter, or more, or 
less to come ; but I cannot guess, wluit proportion of 
time remains in the hour-glass of my life : only 1 
know it is short, but I know not how short it is 
—whether a year, or a week, or a day, or an hour ; 
and yet upon this little uncertain portion of time, and 
the due use of it, depends my everlasting happiness 
or misery* It is my seed-time, and if I sow not my 
seed here, it is too late to think of that husbandry 
after death; and if I sow, and sow not good seed, 
my crop will be thereafter in that other world, that 
immediately expects upon the issue of this. And I 
have a thousand diversions, that rob me of much of 
this little portion of time, and yield me no account 
in order to my great concernment. When I cast out 
from the account of my time the unprofitableness of 
my childhood and youth, the hours spent in eating, 
drinking, sleeping, recreations, travels, and other 
things that carry no sin in them, there remains but 
a small portion of a short life for concernments of 
everlasting importance ; a great business to be done, 
great difficulties and impediments in the doing of it, 
and but a little portion of time, of a short and un- 
certain life, to do it in. And yet this life? of mine 
was by thee given, not to be trifled or squandered 
away, either in sin or idleness ; not to gain riches, 
honour, or reputation : for when sickness c omes, 
these will appear insipid and vain things ; and when 
death comes, they will be merely useless. But it was 
for a higher end, viz. a time, to trade for the most 
valuable jewel of eternal happiness; a time, to sow 
such seed, as might yield a crop of blessedness 
in the next world; a tune, to secure a title to an 
everlasting inheritance ; such a time as. if once lost, 
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the opportunity is lost for ever, lost irrecoverably: 
for the night cometh, wherein no man can work ; 
There is no work, nor device, nor knowledge , nor 
wisdom in the grave, whither thou goest * 

4 And upon this consideration of the great end 
of my life, the great importance of the business that 
is to be done in it, the brevity and great uncertainty 
of this life, and the utter impossibility after death to 
redeem the neglect of the proper and important busi- 
ness of my life — I have endeavoured to husband this 
short, uncertain, important talent as well as I can: 

4 1. By a careful avoiding of sinful employments , 
which at once waste this precious talent, and con- 
tract a farther debt upon me, render me in arrears 
for the time mis-spent and the guilt contracted. 

4 2. By avoiding idleness , burning out my candle 
to no purpose. 

h 3. By avoiding unnecessary consumption of time 
by long feast ings, excessive sleep, impertinent visits, 
seeing of interludes, unnecessary recreations, curious 
and impertinent studies and inquiries, that when 
attained serve to no purpose. 

4 4. By applying, directing, and ordering even my 
studies of human learning , histories, natural or moral 
philosophy, mathematics, language, laws, to an end be- 
yond themselves; viz. thereby to enable me to under- 
stand and observe thy excellent wisdom and power, ; 
to maintain and uphold thy cause against atheism 
idolatry, and errors ; to fit me for serving of thet 
and my country, in the station wherein I live. 

4 5. By exercising myself in the very business oi 
my callmg , as an act of duty and obedience to thee: 


• Eccles. ix. JO. 
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acting in it those virtues of Christianity that might 
be honourable to thy name, of good example to 
others, of improvement of grace unto myself : using in it 
diligence without ^nxiety, dependence upon thee 
without presumption, contentedness, patience, thank- 
fulness, honesty, justice, uprightness, plain-dealing, 
liberality ; and, by these means, translating my secu- 
lar employment into an exercise of Christian duty : 
serving thee while 1 served myself, and converting 
that very employment and the time spent therein to 
the use, honour, and advantage of my Lord and 
Master, the good example of others, and the in- 
crease of my spiritual advantage as well as my tem- 
poral. 

‘ 6. By religiously observing those times that have 
been set apart to religious duties , especially the 
Lord's Day ; not mingling with it secular thoughts 
or employments, hut with much attention, strictness, 
and cave laying hold of those times and opportunities, 
and carefully applying them singly to the proper 
business of the times. 

* 7- By dedicating* and setting apart some portion 
of my time to prayer and reading of thy \ word , 
which 1 have constantly and peremptorily observed, 
whatever occasions interposed, or importunity per- 
suaded to the contrary. 

‘ 8. By making the magnum opart ct , the great 
and one thing necessary, the choice and principal 
business of my life , and the great design of it; and 
esteeming that time spent most naturally, profitably, 
and suitably, that was spent in order to it: observing 
thy great works of wisdom and power; contemplating 
upon thy goodness and excellency ; hearing and read- 
ing thy word ; ( ailing upon thy name ; crucifying 
vol. iv. v 
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my corruptions; exercising thy graces; humbling 
myself for my sins; returning thanks for thy mercies; 
studying the mystery of God manifest in the flesh ; 
striving to bring myself conformable to my Pattern, 
and to have him found in my heart, and his life in 
mine; crucifying myself to the world, and the world 
to me; fitting myself for death, judgement, and 
eternity. These, and the like employments I es- 
teemed the flower, the glory, the best of my spent 
time, because they will he earned over w ith glory in 
the life to come ; and therefore this I reckoned my 
business, and accordingly I made it. Other matters, 
that only served for the meridian of this life I used 
either barely for necessity of my present subsistence, 
or as a divertisement and sparingly, or in order to 
those great ends. Those weie the business, these 
only the parerga * of my life.’ 

‘ 10. Touching thy Creatures, and the Use of them , 
and the Dominion over them.' 

‘ 1. I have esteemed them as thine : in propriety 
thou hast committed unto me the use, and a subordi- 
nate dominion over them ; yet I ever esteemed myselt 
an accomptant to Thee for them with thankfulness 
unto Thee, the great Lord of- both them and me: 
when the earth yielded me a good crop of corn or 
other fruits, when flocks increased, w hen my honest 
labours brought me in a plentiful or convenient supply, 
I looked up to Thee as the giver, to thy providence 
and blessings as the original of all my increase. I 
did not sacrifice to my own ait, or industry, or pru- 
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dence ; but I received all, as the gracious and boun- 
tiful returns of thy liberal hand : I looked upon every 
grain of corn that I sowed as buried and lost, unless 
thy power quickened and revived it. I esteemed the 
best production would have been but stalk and straw, 
unless thou had’st increased it ; I esteemed mine own 
hand and industry but impotent, unless thou had’st 
blessed it ; for it is thy blessing that maketh rich, 
and it is thou that givest power to get wealth.* 

‘ 2. I esteemed it my duty to make a return of 
this my acknowledgement, by giving the tribute of 
my increase in the maintenance of thy ministers, and 
the relief of the poor; and I esteemed the practice 
injoincd to thy ancient people, of giving the tenth of 
their increase, a sufficient not only warrant, but in- 
struction to me under the Gospel to do the like. 

4 3. I have not only looked upon thy blessings and 
bounty, in lending me thine own creatures for my 
use; but I have sought unto Thee, for a blessing 
upon them in my use of them. I did very well 
observe, that there is by my sin a curse in the very 
creatures that 1 receive, unless thy blessing letch it 
out; an emptiness in them, unless thy goodness fill 
them ; though thou should’st give me quails and manna 
from heaven, yet without thy blessing upon them 
they would become rottenness and putrefaction to 
me; and therefore I ever begged thy blessing upon 
thy blessings, as well as tlu* blessings themselves, 
ant# attributed the good 1 found, or was to expect in 
them, to the same hand that gave them. 

* 4. I received and used thy creatures as com- 
mit fed to me under a trust, and as a steward and 


* Prov. x. 2‘2. Deut. viii. 18. 
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accomptant for them; and therefore I was always 
careful to use them according to those limits, and in 
order for those ends, for which thou did’st commit 
them to me; 1. With temperance and moderation. 
I did not use thy creatures to luxury and excess, to 
make provision for my lusts, with vain glory or 
ostentation, hut for the convenient support of the 
exigencies of my nature and condition : and, if at 
any time thy goodness did indulge me an use of them 
for delight, as well as necessity, I did it hut rarely 
and watchfully. I looked not upon the wine, when 
it gave it’s colour in the cup, nor gave myself over 
either to excess or curiosity in meats or drinks : I 
checked myself therein, as being in thy presence^ 
and still remembered I had thy creatures under an 
accompt ; and was ever careful to avoid excess or 
intemperance, because every excessive cup or meal 
was in danger to leave me somewhat in super* au<l 
arrear to my Lord. 2. With merev and compassion 
to the creatures themselves, which thou hast put 
under my power and disposal; when I considered the 
admirable powers of life and sense which I saw in 
the bi.rds and beasts, and that all the men in the 
world could not give the like being to any thing, nor 
restore that life and sense, which is once taken from 
them. When 1 considered, how innocently and harm- 
lessly the fowls and the fish and the sheep and the 
oxen take their food, that thou the Lord of all hast 
given them, 1 have been apt to think that surely 
thou did’st intend more innocent kind of food to man, 
than such as must he taken with such detriment to 
those living parts of thy creation; and although thy 
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wonderful goodness hath so much indulged to man- 
kind, as to give up the lives of these creatures for 
the food of man by thy express commission, yet I 
still do, and ever did think that there was a justice 
due from man, even to these sensible creatures, that 
he should take them sparingly, for necessity, and not 
for delight; or, if for delight, not for luxury. I 
have been apt to think, that if there were any more 
liberal use of creatures for delight and variety, it 
should be of fruits, or such other delicacies as might 
be had without the loss of Life; but however it be, 
this very consideration hath made me very sparing 
and careful, not vainly or superfluously or unneces- 
sarily or prodigally, to lake away the life of thy crea- 
tures for feasting and excess. And the very same 
consideration hath always gone along with me, in 
reference to the Labours of thy creatures. I have 
ever thought that there was a certain degree of jus- 
tice due from man to the creatures, as from man to 
man, and that an excessive, immoderate, unseason- 
able use of the creature’s labour is an injustice for 
which he must account. To deny domestic creatures 
their convenient food; to exact that labour from 
them, that they are not able to perform ; to use extre- 
mity or cruelty toward them, is a breach of that 
trust under which the dominion of the creatures was 
committed to us, and a breach of that justice that is 
due fiom men to them : and therefore 1 have always 
esteemed it as a part of my duty, and it hath always 
been my practice, to be merciful to beasts.* And 
upon the same account I have ever esteemed it a 
breach of trust, and have accordingly declined any 
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cruelty to any of thy creatures, and as much as I 
.might, prevented it in others, as a tyranny incon- 
sistent with the trust and stewardship that thou hast 
committed to me. I June abhorred those sports, that 
consist in the torturing of the creatures; and if either 
noxious creatures must be destroyed, or creatures tor 
food must be taken, it hath been my practice to do it 
in that manner, that rnay be with the least torture or 
cruelty to the creature; and I have still thought it an 
unlawful thing to destroy those creatures for recrea- 
tion’s sake, that either w ere not hurtful when they 
lived, or are not profitable when they are killed : 
ever remem I >ering, that thou hast given us a dominion 
over thy creatures; yet it is under a law of justice, 
prudence, and moderation, otherwise we should be- 
come tyrants, not lords over thy creatures. And 
therefore those things of this nature, that others have 
practised as recreations, I have avoided as sins.’ 


From his Treatise on c The Knazc ledge of Christ 
Crucified 

* 1. Who it was, that thus suffered. It w as Christ 
Jesus the eternal Son of Cod, clothed in our flesh ; 
God and Mail united in one person : his manhood 
giving him a capacity of suffering, and his Godhead 
giving a value to that suffering; and each nature 
united in one person to make a complete Redeemer; 
the Heir of all things; the Prince of Life; the 
Light that lightcncth every man that comes into the 
world. As touching his divine nature. Cod over all, 
blessed for ewer; and as touching his human nature, 
full of grace! ami truth : and in both, the beloved 
Son of the ete rnal Cock in whom lie proclaimed him- 
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self well pleased. But could no other person be found, 
that might suffer for the sins of man, but the Son of 
God ? Or, if the business of our salvation must he 
transacted by him alone, could it not be without suf- 
fering, and such suffering as this ? No. As there 
was no other name given under heaven, by which we 
fright be saved, nor was there any found liesides in 
the compass of the whole world, that could expiate 
for one sin of man, but it must be the arm of the 
Almighty that must bring salvation ; so if the blessed 
Son of God will undertake the business, and become 
Captain of our Salvation, he must lx* made perfect 
by suffering. And, if he will stand instead of man, 
he must bear the wrath of his Father; if he will be- 
come sin for man, though lie knew no sin, he must 
become a curse for man. And doubtless this great 
mystery of the person that suffered, cannot choose 
but be a very high and excellent subject of know* 
ledge ; so full of wonder and astonishment, that the 
angels gaze into it. And as it is a strange and 
wonderful thing in itself, so doubtless it was ordained 
to high and wonderful ends, bearing a suitableness 
unto the greatness of the instrument. This therefore 
is the first consideration, that advaneeth the excellency 
of this knowledge; the Person, that was crucified. 5 
****** 
After considering “ the end and scope of the ad- 
mirable love of Christ in it's double reference to God, 
ns restoring unto him the active service and glory of 
his creature, and manifesting* unto men and angels 
the infinite perfection and excellence of all his blessed 
attributes ; 55 he considers, in reference to Alan, the 
ends of our Lords suffering as principally these: 

* ‘1. To absolve and deliver him from guilt, the 
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consequence of sin, and misery the fruit of guilt : 'in 
whom we have redemption through his blood, the 
forgiveness of sins. And surely, had the fruit of 
Christ’s death rested here, it had been a great degree 
of mercy ; if we rightly weighed the heaviness of the 
'burthen of guilt, the severity of the wrath of God, and 
the extremity of that misery that doth and must at- 
tend it. If a man under the guilt and horror of some 
hideous treason, under the severe and inexorable sen- 
tence of the laws against him, under the imminent 
infliction of most exquisite and continuing torments, 
should but hear of a pardon and discharge from this; 
how welcome would it be, though the residue of his 
life were to he spent in exile! Hut our Lord’s pur- 
chase rests not here; 

‘ 2. To reconcile God to Lis creature. So that it 
doth not only remove the eileets of the anger of God, 
which is punishment, which may be removed, and 
yet the anger continuing. Nor doth it only remove 
the anger of God, and leave a man in a kind of state* 
of inditferency, as it is between persons that never 
were acquainted one with another; but it is a state 
of reconciliation : That he might reconcile both unto 
God in one body by the cross, having slain the en- 
mity thereby; God was in Christ reconciling the 
world unto himself, not imputing their trespasses unto 
them. And certainly this is a great addition unto 
the former, that God in Christ should only pass by 
our sins, but would no lunger look upon us as stran- 
gers, but as persons reconciled unto him. And surely 
a soul sensible of the* unhappy condition of be ing es- 
tranged from God, how highly would he prize a state 
of reconciliation, though it were in the meanest and 
lowest relation? I am no more worthy to be called 
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thy son, make me as one of thy hired servants : So 
that I may not be estranged from thee, reconcile me 
unto thyself, though in the condition of thy meanest 
servant. But neither doth the happy fruit of our 
Lord’s suffering rest here. 

( 3. To restore unto us that near and blessed re- 
lation of being sons of God. That we might receive 
the adoption of sons. Behold now we are the sons 
of God, and it doth not yet appear what we shall be. 
This was that dear expression of our Lord, after his 
resurrection : Go to my brethren, and tell them I 
ascend unto my Father and your Father, to my God 
and your God. He seems to interest them, in this 
bHsscd relation, in a kind of equality with himself; 
my Brethren, my Father and your Father, and the 
sweet and comfortable consequents of this are incom- 
parable. Is he my Father? Then 1 know he can pity 
me, as a lather pitieth his children ; he can pardon 
and spare me, as a father spareth his son that serves 
him. Is he my Father ? Then whither should I go 
hut to him for protection in all my dangers, for 
directions in all my difficulties, for satisfaction in all 
my doubts, for supply in all my wants ? This 1 can 
with confidence expect from a poor earthly father, 
according to the compass of his abilities. If ye then, 
being evil, know how to give good things unto your 
children, how much more shall your Father, who is in 
heaven, give good things to them that ask him. 
Mercy, and compassion, and love, is a virtue in a 
man, in an earthly father, a piece of that image of 
God which at first he imprinted on man ; and yet 
passion and human infirmity, as it hath much weak- 
ened the habit thereof in us, so it may suspend the 
exercise thereof to a near relation : but in Almighty 
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God these virtues a re in their perfection, and nothin; 
at all in him that can remit it. Mercy and tendemcs 
are attributes which he delights in, mere)' please i I 
him ; it was the great attribute lie proclaimed hi 
name by, and so diffusive is his mercy that it extend 
to all. He is good to all, and his tender mercies ar 
ever all his works, and not only to the just and good 
but even to the unkind ; causing his sun to shine upoi 
the evil and the good : and surely he, that hatl 
mercy and goodness for an enemy, cannot demy i 
unto a child. Can a mother forget her sucking 
c hild, Ac. ? yea she may forget : yet will 1 not forge 
thee ; saith the* Lord. 

4 To restore us to a most sure, everlasting, an< 
blessed inheritance in heaven. If a son, then ai 
heir of God through Christ : and here is the comple- 
ment of all; not only absolved from the guilt of sin 
reconciled to God, put into the relation of a child <>. 
God; hut after all this, to he everlastingly and un- 
changeably stated into a blessed condition unto ul 
eternity : and all this from the condition of a tnos! 
vile, sinful, lost creature, and by such a price' as tlu 
blood of Christ C More need not, c annot be said. 

6 And by what hath bee n said, it is easy to set 
what the fruits and effects of this are. God will nol 
be disappointed in the* end of so great a work, and 
therefore we cannot he disappointed in the fruit of it; 
and those are either such as are enjoyed in this life 
or principally appropriated to that which is to come, 

‘ Those benefits that naturally arise from Chrijrt 
Crucified, and are enjoyed in this life, are these: . 

4 1. Justification and acceptation in the sight of 
God ; he looks upon us as those, that have satisfied 
bis justice when his Son suffered ; and as those tfipf 






performed his will, v/hen his Son performed it: so 
that, as our Lord imputed our sins to our Redeemer, 
he imputes liis righteousness unto us; and as he 
was well pleased with him, so he was well pleased, in 
him, with as many as are received into this covenant. 

4 2. Peace with God. This is the natural conse- 
quence of the former. Being justified by faith, we 
have peace with God through our Lord Jesus Christ. 
The only cause of breach betw een God and his crea- 
ture is removed, and peace and love restored between 
them. 

6 Free access unto God. For we are restored 
unto peace with him, and consequently access unto 
him ; and indeed it is a part of that duty, which he 
expects from us. Our access to him is not only our 
privilege, as the access of a subject to his prince, or 
a child to bis father; but it is our duty, as a thing 
in joined unto us in testimony of our dependence and 
love to him. 

v * 4. Consequently, peace with our own selves, and 
ourfbwn conscience ; and that upon a double ground. 
1. Because our conscience is sprinkled by the blood of 
Christ, which dcfaceth and obliterateth all those black 
items, that otherwise would be continually calling 
upon us : 2. Because conscience ever sideth w ith 
God, whose vicegerent she is in the soul, and hath 
the very same aspect for the most part that heaven 
hath: and tlievefore, if it be clear above, it is or- 
dinarily quiet w ithin ; and if God speaks peace, 
the conscience, unless distempered, doth not speak 
trouble. 

« 5. An assurance of a continual supply of suffi- 
cient grace, to load us tlnough this vale of trouble, 
without a final apostasy or falling from him. Were 
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our salvation in our own hands, or managed by our 
own strength, we should utterly lose it every moment: 
but the power, and truth, and love of God is engaged 
in a covenant of the highest solemnity that ever Was, 
sealed in the blood of the Son of God, for our pre- 
servation ; and it shall be as impossible for us to fall 
from that condition, as for the Almighty God to be 
disappointed. No, his counsel and truth, the constant 
supply of the blessed Spirit of Christ, shall keep alive 
that seed of life, that he had thrown into his soul. 
For his seed remaineth in him, and he cannot sin, 
because lie is born of God. 

4 6. Sufficient grace to preserve us from, or sup- 
port us in, or deliver us out of, temptations. We 
stand more in need of grace, than we do of our bread; 
because the consequence of the want of the former is 
of more danger than the latter, by so much as ; tli$ 
soul is more valuable than the body. If our Father 
is pleased to furnish us with our daily bread, how 
shall he then deny us our daily and hourly supplk 
of his grace ? Especially, since our interest thcr&ti i 
founded upon the covenant made in the blood c 
Christ : My grace is sufficient for thee. 

4 7. A favourable acceptation of our duties ; sine 
they are the performances of children, and therefor 
not measured according to their own worth, but ac 
cording to the relation and affection whence the 
proceed. 

4 8. A gentle and merciful pardon of our failing 
even as a father pitieth and pardoneth the infirm iti( 
of a child, and though he does not dispense with pr< 
sumptuous offences, yet he either observes not, or foi 
gives their many infirmities. And it is a privileg 
f^B:igh concernment to us # that as in our first coi 

e 
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version the blood of Christ washeth away a whole 
ife of sins at once, so after our conversion the same 
ountain stands open, wliereunto we may and must 
resort to cleanse our daily failings. Christ received 
by faith in tlie heart is a continual sacrifice, which I 
may present unto the Father, for my sins committed 
after my conversion. 

‘ 9. A comfortable restitution of a just interest in 
the creatures. When man forsook the allegiance he 
owed to his Maker, the interest he had in the crea- 
ture did, as it were, escheat to the Lord : and though 
his goodness afterward permitted him the use of them, 
vet it was still, as it were, upon account : and, as the 
sens of men have a great account to give unto God 
for their sins, so they have for his creatures. Christ 
hath restored unto us a better propriety in that, 
which civil right hath made ours, than what we had 
before. 

* 10. A comfortable and sanctified use of all con- 
ditions : in prosperity, moderation ; in adversity, con- 
tentedness ; in all, sobriety. For as our Lord hath 
purchased for our grace, to use all things aright, so 
he hath obtained for us an inheritance that renders 
the best the world can give us unworthy to be va- 
lued, and the worst it can give us unw orthy to be 
feared, in respect of the blessedness which he hath 
settled upon us. 

‘ ll. Consequently, contempt of the world; be-* 
cause higher matters are in my eye, such as the best 
the world can yield cannot equal, nor the worst it 
can inflict cannot take aw ay. All this upon. 

‘12. A lively hope, a hope that maketh not 
ashamed ; even of that glory, which my Saviour came 
down from heaven to purchase by bis blood. 1 go 
to prepare a place for you, and if I go, and prepare a 
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place for you, I will come again and receive you unto 
myself, that where I am, ye may be also. A hope 
of a blessed resurrection after death ; a hope of that 
blessed appearance of our Lord and Saviour Jesus 
Christ; a hope of that glorious sentence, in the pre- 
sence of men and angels, 4 Come, ye blessed, 5 and a 
hope of an everlasting estate of blessedness and glory 
in the presence of the great God, and glorified saints 
and angels, unto all eternity. And the efficacy of 
this hope, dipped in the blood of Christ, brings us 
victory. 

1. Victory over sin. Sin shall not have domi- 
nion over you ; for ye are not under the law, but 
under grace. He that bath this hope purifieth 
himself, even as he is pure. 

4 2. Victory over the world, in the best it can af- 
ford us ; it's flatteries, and favours. These are^too 
small and inconsiderable, when compared with this 
hope : they shine like a candle in the sun, and Are 
ineffectual to win over a soul that is fixed in $iis 
hope, and victory over the worst the world can in- 
flict. Our Lord hath conquered the world in this 
respect for us : Be not afraid, I have? overcome the 
world : and conquered death in us ; This is the vic- 
tory that overcoineth the world, even your faith. 

4 3. Victory over death; which now, hy moans of 
this blessed hope, is stripped as well of her terror as 
her power; thus Thanks be unto God, who giveth 
us the victory through our Lord Jesus Christ. 

4 And now though the nature of this argument 
hath carried my meditation to a great height, yet to 
avoid mistakes, some things I must subjoin. 

4 1. That when I thus aggravate the sufferings of 
our Lo d under the imputed guilt of the sins of man- 
kind ; yet wo must not think that his sufferings were 
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the same with the damned in duration, so neither in 
kind nor in degree: for this could neither consist with 
the purity of his nature, nor innocence, nor dignity of 
his person, nor the hypostatical union of both natures 
in him. But he suffered as much, as was consistent 
with these considerations; and as considering the 
dignity of his person, was equivalent to the sin and 
demerits of all mankind. 

4 2. That his righteousness, imputed to us, doth 
not exempt us from acquiring a righteousness inhe- 
rent in us. This were to disappoint the end of his 
suffering, which was to redeem us from our vain con- 
versation, and make us a peculiar people zealous of 
good works. 

*■ 3. That this purchase of salvation by Christ for 
believers is not to render them idle, or secure, or 
presumptuous: where there is such a disposition of 
<oul, it is an evident indication, that it is not yet 
truly united unto Christ by true faith and love ; his 
grace is sufficient to preserve* us, and always ready to 
do it, if we do not wilfully neglect, or reject it. 7 


Judge Hale left also some Poems, of a religious de- 
scription, written chiefly upon several Anniversaries 
of his Saviour’s Birth, from 1651 to 1668 inclusive, 
if the four undated may lx? ascribed to that interval; 
in which case, only one will be wanting to render 
the series complete. That of 1663, as a specimen of 
his poetical piety, is here attached. 

< When the great lamp ot Heaven, the glorious Sun, 

Had touch’d this southern period, and begun 
To leave the Winter tropic, and to climb 
Thq Zodiac's ascending Signs ; that time 
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The brighter Sun of Righteousness did choose. 

His beams of light and glory to disclose 
To our dark lower world ; and by that ray 
To chase the darkness, and to make it day. 

And lest the glorious and resplendent light 

Of his Eternal Beam might be too bright 

For mortal eyes to gaze upon, he shrouds 

And clothes his fiery pillar with the clouds 

Of human flesh ; that in that dress he may 

■Converse with men, acquaint them with the way 

To Life and Glory, show his Father’s mind 

Concerning them, how bountiful and kind 

His thoughts were to them ; what they ftiight expect 

From him, in the observance or neglect 

Of what he did require: and then he scal’d. 

With his dear blood, the truth he had reveal’d/ 
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[ 1620 — 1678 .] 


ANDREW MARY ELI., the sun of the Rev. An- 
(hew Marvell, minister and schoolmaster of Kingston 
upon Hull in Yorkshire, f was born in the year 1620; 
ard discovering a genius for letters, was sent at the 
early age of thirteen, with an exhibition belonging to 
his native place, to Trinity College, Cambridge, lie 
had not been long however at the University, before 
(like Chillingworth) he was enticed from his studies 
by the Jesuits, and earned to London. Fortunately his 
father . received timely intelligence of this seduction, and 
persllsded him to return to college, where he applied 
to his studies with great assiduity, and took the degree 
of B. A. in l6JJ). f About this time he lost his father 
by an accident, of whieli the particulars are thus re- 

* Authorities. Cocke’s Life of Marvell (prefixed to his 
Works, 1712), Macaulay’s History o/' England 9 and Biographia 
Britannica . 

f “ lie died,” says his son, “ before the war broke out, hav- 
ing lived with some reputation both for piety and learning; and 
he was moreover a conformist to the established rites of the 
Church of England, though (I confess) none of the most over- 
running, or eager in them.” (* Rehearsal Transprosed,* II.) 

From the records of Trinity College, it appears that he 
was, with some others, excluded from it’s benefits (probably, a 
scholarship) for non-attendance, in 164*1, 

VOL. IV. G 
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lated : On the opposite shore of the Humber, lived 
a lady of exemplary virtue and good sense, between 
whom and Mr. Marvell a close friendship subsisted. 
This lady had an only daughter, of whom she was so 
tenderly fond, that she could scarcely suffer her to be 
out of her sight. Upon the earnest request of Mr. 
Marvell, however, she was permitted to pay him a 
visit at Hull, as godmother to one of his children. 
The next day, the wind was so high and the passage 
so dangerous, that the watermen earnestly dissuaded 
her from returning. But knowing that her mower 
would be miserable till she saw her again, she thought 
it hotter to hazard her life than prolong the anxiety^ 
of an affectionate parent : upon which Mr. Marvell, 
having with difficulty prevailed upon some watermen 
to attempt the passage, dete rmined to accompany her. 
Just as they put off, he flung his gold-headed cane 
to some friends on shore, desiring them to 4 give it 
to his son if he should be lost, and bid him remember 
his father.* ITis fears were too prophetic: the boat 
overset, and they both perished. The mother of the 
young lady was, for some time, inconsolable. When 
her grief however subsided, she reflected on young 
Marvell’s loss, and determined to supply to him the 
want of a father : she undertook the charge of his 
subsequent education and made him her heir.'* 

With the assistance of this inheritance, he was 
enabled to travel through most of the civilised coun- 
tries of Europe. From his satirical poem, entitled, 
6 Fleeknoe, an English Priest at Rome,’ it appears 
that he had visited that city, where indeed lie is be- 

* Some other circumstances of a superstitious nature are 
usually introduced into this narrative; but they are not of a de- 
scription to demand preservation. 
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Heved to have composed it. In France, likewise, lie 
found a subject for his poetical talent in Lancelot 
Joseph de Maniban, a French Abbe, who pretended 
to determine the characters of persons whom lie had 
never seen, and to prognosticate their future good or 
ill fortune from their hand-writing : these absurdities 
he ridiculed in a Latin poem addressed to him, and 
written upon the spot.* At Constantinople, also, he 
appears to have passed some time in the capacity of 
Secretary to the English Embassy. In 1653, he was 
employed by Oliver Cromwell, as preceptor to a 
young gentleman of the name of Dutton; and, in 
1657, he was associated with Milton as assistant 
Latin Secretary to the' Protector. “ I never had any, 
not the remotest relation to public matters (he himself 
says) nor correspondence with the persons then pre- 
dominant, until the year 1657; when indeed 1 en- 
tered into an employment, for which I w as not alto- 
gether improper, and which 1 considered to be the 
most innocent and inoffensive toward his Majesty’s 
affairs, of any in that usurped and irregular govern- 
ment, to which all men were then exposed — and this 
I accordingly discharged, without disobliging any one 
person : there having been opportunity and endea- 
vours, since his Majesty’s happy return, to have dis- 
covered, had it bet'ii otherw ise.” 

Ilis lines, |* with those of Dr. Samuel Barrow upon 

* See the Extracts at the end of the Life. This composition 
Philips notices in his ‘ Freethinker , 9 No. 253; in which he gives 
a short account of the Abbe. From the subject of his preceding 
poem, Mr. Richard Flecknoe, a wretched poetaster, Dryden 
gave the name of * Mac-Flecknoe 9 to his satire against Shadwell. 

f See the Extracts. They were prefixed to the second edition 
of that immortal poem, and (to adopt Dr. Synmions* expres- 

G 2 
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the ‘ Paradise Lost/ of his illustrious collegue, fjfcst 
drew the attention of the public to a poem, which 
has since been deservedly placed on a level with 
the noblest productions of antiquity. A short time 
before the Restoration, he was chosen to represent 
his native town in parliament, and continued to dis- 
charge that honourable function till his death. At 
the beginning of the new reign, he probably thought 
the parliamentary business of inferior importance ; as 
he was absent in Holland and Germany between the 
years 1660 and 1663 (upon what account, however, is 
uncertain) and not long after his return, accompanied 
Lord Carlisle on his embassy to the northern courts, 
as his Secretary. It was not till the parliament of 
October 1665, that his attendance in the House of 
Commons seems to have been uninterrupted. In this 
office, it was his custom to send the proceedings of 
that assembly on matters of consequence to his prin- 
cipal constituents, always subjoining his opinion on 
the subject : and such was their sense of his merits, 
that they allowed him an honourable pension in 
return for his services, and invariably treated him 
with the greatest respect.* 

sions) are “ as reputable to his judgement and poetic talent, as 
they are to his friendship.” 

* It is to he regretted, that these bonds of integrity and grati- 
tude have generally ceased to exercise this creditable influence 
in English boroughs, under the fatal talisman of — a third man ! 
Marvell was the 'ast, who received a pension from his consti- 
tuents; and he well deserved it by his diligence, his firmness, and 
his incorruptibility. “Of all men, indeed, in liis station (observes 
Aikin) he deserves best to be selected as an example of the 
genuine independence produced by a philosophical limitation of 
wants and desires. lie was not to he purchased, because he 
wanted nothing that money could buy ; and held cheap all titular 
honours, in comparison with the approbation of his conscience, 
6 
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> Marvell,* indeed, though he seldom spoke in par- 
liament, by his great influence without doors, and 
the way in which it was exerted, merited the applause 
not only of his constituents but also of all his coun- 
trymen for his incorruptible integrity. We are told, 
that he had made himself obnoxious to government, 
both by his actions and his writings ; though his pa- 
triotism did -not render him personally unacceptable 
to his witty and profligate sovereign. Having one 
night been entertained by Charles II., who took great 
delight in his company, he was surprised the next 
day by a visit from the Lord Treasurer at his 
lotlgiwp up two pair of stairs in a court in the Strand. 
He was writing, when Danby abruptly opened the 
door. Upon his observing to him, however, that he 
must have mistaken his way, the Treasurer re- 
plied, “ Not now I have found Mr. Marvell;” adding, 
that ‘ liis Majesty wished to know what he could do 
to serve him.’ In answer to this, he remarked, ‘ he 
* 

and the esteem of the wise and the virtuous.” Hence Mason, 
in his ‘ Ode to Independence,’ says : 

“ In aweful poverty his honest Muse 

Walks forth, vindictive, through a venal land ; 

In vain Corruption sheds her golden dews, 

In vain Oppression lifts her iron hand : 

He scorns them both, and arm’d with truth alone, 

Bid Lust and Folly tremble on the throne.” 

* His power over Prince Rupert was such, that whenever he 
voted (as he frequently did) according to the sentiments of Mar- 
vell, the adverse party used to observe, ‘ He lias been with his 
tutor.’ Nay, even in later days, when it was unsafe for Marvell 
to have it known where lie live the Prince frequently visited him 
in the habit of a private person in order to enjoy his conversa- 
tion. The patriot Earl of Devonshire, also, was one of his inti- 
mate friends. 
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knew the nature of courts too well, not to be sensible 
that whoever is distinguished by a prince’s favour, is 
expected to surrender to him his vote : that, of course, 
he could not accept with honour offers which would 
reduce him to the painful alternative of being either 
ungrateful to his king, or false to his country : and 
the only favour, therefore, which he would request of 
his Majesty was, that he would deem him as dutiful 
a subject as any he had, and more in his proper in- 
terest by refusing his offers than if lie had embraced 
them.’ Lord Dan by then informed him, that * his 
royal master had ordered a thousand pounds for him, 
which he hoped he would accept:’ but this last offer 
was rejected with the same steadiness as the former ; 
though, soon after the departure of his noble visitor, 
he was obliged to borrow a guinea from a friend. 

In 1672, with a spirit becoming his patriotic cha- 
racter, he engaged in a controversy with Dr. Samuel 
Parker, at that time Archdeacon of Canterbury, and 
afterward Bishop of Oxford. This divine had affected 
to signalise his zeal for the Hierarchy, by defending 
and encouraging intolerance toward Non-conformists. 
In 1670, lu* published a book entitled, ‘'.Ecclesi- 
astical Polity,’ and the following year, 6 A Defence of 
it:’ but what particularly roused Marvell to the at- 
tack was his Preface to Bishop Bra mh all’s * Vindi- 
cation of Himself and the re st of the* Episcopal Cle rgy 
from the Presbyterian ('barge* of Popery in which, 
with strong expressions in favour of unlimited mo- 
narchy,* he recommended a rigorous prosecution of 

* “ It is belter,” he affirms, u to submit to the unreasonable 
impositions of Nero aneJ Caligula, than to hazard the dissolution 
of the state i ” — “ It is absolutely necessary, indeed, to the peace 
and government of the world, that the supreme government of 

2 
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all dissenters. Fully convinced of the - dangerous 
tendency of such doctrines, Marvell determined to 
expose their author. This he happily effected by a 
tract called, 4 The Rehearsal Transprosed, Ac. or Ani- 
madversions upon a late Book, intituled, “ A Preface 
showing what Grounds there are of Fears and Jea- 
lousies of Popery.” London, printed by A. li. for the 
Assigns of John Calvin and Theodore Beza, at the 
sign of the King’s Indulgence, on the South-side of 
the Lake Leman, 1()72.’ in which, with great strength 
of argument and considerable wit and humour, he 
points out the absurdity of his antagonist’s tenets.* 
To this the Doctor published an anonymous answer; 
upon which Marvell, in 1673, drew up his 4 Second 
Part of his Rehearsal Transprosed;’ occasioned by 
two letters, the first from a nameless author en- 
titled, ‘The Reproof, Ac.;’ the second left at a 
friend’s house with the signature J. G., and con- 
cluding, “ If thou darest to print or publish any 
lie or libel against Doctor Parker, by the eternal 
God I will cut thy throat.” Several other anony- 
mous pieces were published, about the same time, 
in favour of Parker; but the patriot, nevertheless 
(not confining his remarks to the Preface’ and the 
* Reproof’ of his Adversary, but exposing likewise 

every .commonwealth should be vested with a power to govern 
and conduct die consciences of subjects in aflairs ot religion! ” — 
“ Tenderness and indulgence to such men (sectarians) were to 
nourish vipers in our own bowels, and the most sottish neglect vi 
our quiet and security ! ” 

* Sec the Extracts. At this time, as Burnet observes, “ the 
court had given such broad intimations of an ill design, both on 
our religion and the civil constitution, that it was no more a jea- 
lousy ; all was, now. open and barefaced.” 
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and confuting’ various positions advanced in his ‘ Ec- 
clesiastical Polity’ and it’s ‘Defence’) silenced the 
priest, and humbled his whole party. Even the Ring 
himself, in behalf of whose power Parker had writ- 
ten, was charmed with the wit of the ‘ Rehearsal’: it 
was read, with avidity, by all ranks of people ; and 
the Archdeacon, driven as it wore from London by 
his defeat, did not again make bis appearance in print 
for many years * 

From this time to the year l(i7(>, Marvell attended 
closely to the duties of his parliamentary trust, with- 
out engaging in controversial writing, bis hours of 
leisure being chiefly employed in transmitting to his 
constituents and friends accounts of public measures 
and courtly intrigues. These Epistles are preserved 
in his works. 

Tn the year last-mentioned, he published another 
controversial piece entitled, ‘ Mr. Smirke, or the Di- 
vine in Mode, being certain Annotations upon the Ani- 
madversions on ‘ The Naked Truth.’ Together with 

* Wood himself, though of Parker’s party, says in his 4 A then <r 
Oxonie rises* that 44 it was thought by many of those, who were 
otherwise favourers of Parker’s cause, that the victory lay on 
Marvell’s side; — and for ever after it took down Parker's high 
spirit.” Burnet represents him, as successfully attacked by the 
44 liveliest droll of the age;” and Swift, in hi* 4 Apology to the 
Tale of a Tub’ remarks, u we still read Marvell’s answer to 
Parker with pleasure (as the work of 4 a great genius’) though 
the book it answers be sunk long ago.” 

The title of the book was taken from the 4 Rehearsal, ’ a witty 
comedy, which appeared to Marvell to furnish a parallel to his 
adversary in the incoherent and ridiculous character of Bays. 
In the subsequent work, lie denominates the Rev. ])r. Turner 
* Mr. Smirk,’ from a character in the comedy of the 4 Man of 
Mode.’ 
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a Short Historical Essay concerning General Councils, 
Creeds, and Impositions in Matters of Religion.* 
‘The Naked Truth 5 had been more particularly 
directed against Dr. Turner, then Master of St. John's 
College, Cambridge, a great defender of ecclesiastical 
authority. An answer to it, under the title of 4 v\ni- 
madversions on the Naked Truth, 5 appeared soon 
after it’s publication ; but the writer was not known : 
as it was suspected, however, to be his old antagonist 
Parker, Marvell once more took up his masterly pen 
in opposition to him, and a second time silenced his 
high-church adversary. 

Having’ completed his victory over the advocates 
for spiritual despotism, lie resolved to attempt a si- 
milar conquest in respect to political tyranny. This 
gave birth to his * Account of the* Growth of Popery 
and Arbitrary Government in England ; more particu- 
larly from the long prorogation of November 10*75, 
ending .February 15, l(>?b\ till the last meeting of 
parliament. July fli, 1 (>77. i' In this work, the prin- 
ciples of our excellent constitution are clearly laid 
down ; tin* legal authority of the Kings of England 
is precisely ascertained ; and the glory of the mo- 
narch, and the happiness of the people, are proved 
equally to depend upon a strict observance of their 
respective obligations. In comparing the sovereigns 

* First printed in the name of Andreas Uivetus, junior, of 
which tlu: Anagram is, /iV.s A uda Veritas. The 4 Naked Truth,* 
published anonymously in the preceding year, by 4 An Humble 
Moderator,’ was the production of Dr. Herbert Croft, bishop of 
1 lercford. 

| He wrote, also, 4 A Seasonable Question, and an Useful 
Answer;* and 4 A Seasonable Argument to the Grand Juries of 
Fngland to Petition for a N«\v Parliament.* 
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of England with other potentates, he observes : — 
“ The kings of England are in nothing inferior 
to other princes, save in being more abridged from 
injuring their own subjects; blit have as large a 
field as any of external felicity, wherein to exercise 
their own virtue, and to reward and encourage it in 
others. In short, there is nothing that comes nearer 
the divine perfection, than where the monarch, as 
with ns, enjoys a capacity of doing all the good ima- 
ginable to mankind, under a disability to do all that 
is evil.” 

He, likewise, draws a striking contrast of the mise- 
ries of a nation living under a Popisli administra- 
tion, and the blessings enjoyed under a Protestant 
government ; nor can a stronger proof be adduced of 
the complexion of the reigning politics of that a?ra. 
than the disgust excited at court by the free senti- 
ments contained in this work. It lias been denied by 
some historians, that Charles II. either encouraged 
Popery, or governed arbitrarily : and yet Marvell’s 
publication was stiled in the Cazette ‘ a seditious 
and scandalous libel,’ and a reward of 100/. was 
offered for the discovery of the hander of it to 
■the press, and of .50/. for that of the author, printer, 
or publisher. No prosecution, however, ensued 
But Marvell had now rendered himself so ob- 
noxious to the venal friends of a corrupt court, 
and to the heir presumptive, .James Duke of York 
(himself a bigo 4 d Papist) that he was beset on all 
sid(\s by powerful enemies, who even proceeded so 
far as to menace his life. I fence, lie was obliged to 
use great caution, to appear seldom in public, and 
frequently to conceal the place of bis abode : but all 
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his care, it is to be feared, proved ineffectual to pre- 
serve him from their vengeance; for he died in August, 
1678, not without strong suspicions (as his constitu- 
tion was still entire and vigorous) of having suffered 
under the effect of poison. The public, however, 
reaped the benefits of his patriotism the following 
year. His speeches, and writings, had opened the eyes 
of several members of the I louse of Commons ; and 
those, who had long been obsequious to government 
now formed so strong an opposition to it's measures, 
that the King* found himself under the necessity, in 
the beginning of 1(571), of dissolving tins favourite as- 
sembly, which with the exception of one prorogation 
had sat for eighteen jears under the odious epithet 
of b The Pensionary Parliament.’ The new parlia- 
ment, which met in March 1(570, seemed to have 
imbibed the sentiments of the deceased Marvell: the 
growth of Popery, the arbitrary measures of the mi- 
nistry, and the expediency of excluding the Duke of 
York from the succession, being the chief objects 
which engaged their attention. This produced their 
dissolution in t lie following July. But the spirit 
of civil liberty having now gone forth among the 
people 1 , the next parliament, which assembled in 
l(5SO, still more 1 steadily opposed the Popish succes- 
sion, and was therefore, like it's predecessor, prema- 
turely dissolved in 1 ( 581 . From the ashes ol An- 
drew Marvell had sprung up, as it were, a new race 
of patriots, whose hostility to the court made the mi- 
nistry dread a ne w election ; and though some ot 
them fell a sacrifice to their zeal, it may with truth 
be asserted, that then- \igorous integrity laid the 
foundation of the glorious Revolution. 
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Marvell was a dark-complexioned man, with an 
expressive countenance ; silent and reserved among 
strangers, but in the company of his intimates lively 
and facetious.* His early poems express a fondness 
for the charms of rural nature, with much delicacy 
of sentiment ; and are full of fancy, after the manner 
of Cowley and his contemporaries. His great wit 
was debased indeed, as it lias been observed, by 
the coarseness of the time, and his imagination by 
it’s conceits ; but lie had a true, and a fine, vein of 
poetry. On his tomb, indeed, as Dr. Symmons ob- 
serves,! with the strictest adherence to truth might 
have been inscribed, “ Here lies a truly invaluable 
man, the scholar, the wit, the firm and zealous friend, 
the disinterested and incorruptible patriot ! ” That 
such a man would not be indifferent to the danger of 
his illustrious collegue Milton, t after the Restoration* 

* Of a middling stature, says Aubrey, pretty strong set, 
roundish-faced, cherry-cheeked, hazel-eyed, and brown-haired; 
in his conversation (as Wood also observes) very modest, and of 
very few words. He was wont to assert, that ‘ he would not 
drink high or freely with any one, with whom he would not trust 
his life/ 

f In his * Life of Milton/ 

% This great man Marvel thus characterises, in his 4 Rehears*! 
Transprosed,' II. “ John Milton was, and is, a man of as great 
learning and sharpness of wit as any man. It was his misfortune, 
living in a tumultuous time, to be tossed on the wrong side ; and 
he Vi rit 9 Jlagrantc hello, certain dangerous treatises. At his Ma- 
jesty's happy return John Milton did partake, even as you your- 
self (Secretary Parser) did, for all your puffing, of his regal 
clemency, and has ever since expiated himself in a retired 
silence. 

u It was after that, I well remember it, that being one day at 
his house, I there first met you, and accidentally. — Then it was* 
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may fairly be presumed. Great interest must, un- 
doubtedly, have been exerted to prevent the excep- 
tion of that obnoxious name from the Act of Obli- 
vion. His offence, in defending the execution of 
Charles I., adds the same spirited writer, might in 
some points of view be regarded as greater even 
than that of the immediate regicides who had mur- 
thered the King, while he had insulted the office ; 
whose act was confined in it’s consequences to a small 
compass of time and of place, while his extended to 
unborn generations, and touched the extremities of 
Europe. The forgetfulness or the clemency of the 
new Sovereign must, necessarily, be thrown out of the 
question : for, of the former, his benefactors only were 
the objects ; and, of the latter, those alone whom his 
prudence or his want of power prohibited him to 
punish. And accordingly to the interposition of Mar- 
vell, Sir Thomas Clarges, and Secretary Morrice, and 
above all the grateful Sir William D’Avenant, who 
had in 1651 through Milton’s mediation escaped an 
equal hazard, we find ascribed the preservation of his 
invaluable life. 

when you (as I told you) wandered up and down Moorhelds, 
astro legging upon the duration of his Majesty’s government, that 
you frequented John Milton incessantly, and haunted his house 
day by day. Wliat discourses you there used, he is too generous 
to remember. But lie never having in the least provoked you, 
for you to insult thus over his old age, to traduce him by your 
scarariuccios and in your own person as a schoolmaster, who 
was born and hath lived much more ingenuously than yoursoU 
to have done all this, and lay at last my s ; mple book to his charge, 
without ever taking care to inform yourseli better, which you 
had so easy opportunity to do — it is inhumanly, and inhospitably » 
done; and will, I hope, bo a warning to all others, as it is to me, 
to avoid (I will not say, su;h a Judas, but) a man that creeps 
into all companies to jeer, trepan, and betray them.’* 
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To Marvell have been ascribed (among others by 
Mr. Warton) the lines sent, witli a portrait of the 
Protector, to Christina queen of Sweden. 

Bcllipntens Virgo, septan regina trionum , 

Christina , Arctoi lucidc&tella poll l 

Cent is quas mcrui dura sub c as side rugas y 
Ulquc scncx armis impiger ora tero ; 

Invia Jilt or um dam per vestigia nit or , 

Excquor ct popidi for tia jussa man it. 

Ast tibi submittit frontem reverentinr umbra : 

Non sunt hi vultus regibus usque truces .* 

But, as these lilies (evidently within the province 
of the Latin Secretary) must have been written be- 
fore l()\5l, in which year Christina, abdicated her 
throne, and Marvell only became the collogue of 
Milton in that office in l(Jo7, it is not likely that the 
latter should have solicited aid upon the oecasion, 
particularly as from other parts of his works it ap- 
pears the Swedish Queen w as a great object of his 
regard. lie could hardly, by the disuse of a few 
years, have lost his facility in the constructing of 
Latin verse. Their being' found in a posthumous 
publication of MancliY works is, surely, of no conse- 
quence, as Marvell might have left a casual copy of 
them among his manuscripts : mid therefore to Milton 

* Thus translated by Dr. Syinmons : 

4 Imperial maid, invent nrbitress of war, 

Queen of the Pole, yourself it’s brightest star ! 

Christina, view this helmet-furrow ’d brow. 

This age, that arms have worn, but cannot how : 

As through the pathless wilds of fate I prevs. 

And hear the people’s purpose to success ; 

Yet see ! to you this front submits it’s pride: 

Thrones are not ul\va)s by it’s frown dcJicd.’ 
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they are assigned by the high authorities of Bishop 
Newton, Dr. Birch, Mr. Dunstcr, and Dr. Symnions. 

In 1688, the inhabitants of Hull, who had not 
dared to declare their feelings under the two preced- 
ing princes, to testify their grateful remembrance of 
his patriotic services, collected a sum of money for 
the purpose of erecting a monument to his memory, 
in the church of St. Giles in the Fields, London, 
where he was interred : but the Rector of the day 
would not suffer it to be placed within it’s Avails. 
The epitaph, drawn up on the occasion, is a manly 
composition, and exhibits a bright example of active 
and incorruptible patriotism. 

Near tins place 

Lietli the Body of Andrew Marvell, Esq. 

A man so endowed by nature, 

So improved by education, study, and travel. 

So consummated by experience and learning; 

That, joining the most peculiar grace of wit 
With a singular penetration and strength of judgement, 

And exercising all these in the whole course of his life 
With unalterable steadiness in the ways of virt ue, 
lie became the ornament and example of his age; 
Beloved by good men, feared by bad, admired by all : 

Though imitated, alas 1 bv few ; 

And scarce parallelled by any. 

But a tomb-stone can neither contain his character, 

Nor is marble accessary to transmit it to posterity: 

It is engraved on the minds of this generation, 

And will be alwav> legible in his inimitable writings. 

Nevertheless, 

fh having served near twenty years successively in parliament, 
And that with such wisdom, dexterity, integrity, and courage, 
As became a true Batiiot; 

The town of Kingston upon Hull, 

From whence he was constantly deputed to that assembly. 
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Lamenting in his death the public loss. 

Have erected this monument of their grief and gratitude, 
1698. 

lie died in the 58th year of his age. 

On the 16th day of August, 1678. 

lieu fragile human inn genus ! hen terrestria vana ! 

Lien quam spcctatum continct urna virum / 

After his death appeared in folio, in 16*81, ‘Mis- 
cellaneous Poems,’ accompanied by an advertisement 
signed k Mary Marvell,’ in which the ingenious reader 
Was assured that they were printed according to the 
exact copies of her “ late dear husband.” Hut Cooke, 
who gave the public an edition of them in 2 vols. 
12mo. in 1726,* asserts that this was a mere catch- 
penny affair, and that he merely lodged with the wo- 
man, never having been married. 

An edition of his works, in three volumes quarto, 
was published by Captain Edward Thompson, in 
1776*, with a new Life; of the Author: but several 
compositions, usually ascribed to other writers, have 
been claimed for him by his biographer, on the in- 
competent authority of a manuscript book partly in 
his hand-writing. To this publication Mr. Thomas 
Ilollis largely contributed, by giving all the MSS. 
and scarce tracts which he had collected, w hen he 
himself meditated an edition of the same author. 
His own project having failed in 176*5 through the 
discouragement of Bowycr, who appears to have de- 
clined the undertaking rather from an apprehension 
that the work would not sell sufliriently to defray 
the expense, than out of any party considerations 
(as that worthy and learned printer made no scruple 

* 


Reprinted, by Davies, in 1772. 
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to engage about the same time in other works, 
which were in their contents not less obnoxious to 
the ruling powers) he resolved to aid that of Cap- 
tain Thompson by all the means within his reach. 
His 4 Memoirs ’ contain a head of this illustrious 
patriot, inscribed 6 The last Commoner, who received 
allowance from, his constituents, and the friend and 
protector of 

JOHN MILTON. 

Draw n and etched 1700, by J. 1>. Cipriani, a Floren- 
tine, from a portrait painted in the year 1(?G0. 

But whether Fate or Art untwined his thread. 

Remains in doubt : Fame’s lasting register 
Shall leave his name enroll’d as great as those, 

Who at Philippi for their country fell.’ 


EXTRACT 

From c the Rehearsal Transprcsed .* 

— c Yet our author (Parker) is very maidenly, and 
condescends to his bookseller not without some re- 
luctance, as being forsooth first of all, none oj the 
most zealous patrons of ' the press. 

‘ Though lie hath so lately forfeited his credit, yet 
herein I dare believe him : for the press hath ought 
him a shame a long time, and is hut now beginning 
to pay off the debt. The press (that villainous engine) 
invented much about the same time with the Refor- 
mation, that hath done more mischief to the disci- 
pline of our Church, than all the doctrine can make 
amends for. it was an happy time, when all learn- 
ing was in manuscript, and some little officer, like 
our author, did keep the keys of the library. \\ hen 
the dfergy needed no more knowledge, than to read 
VOL. IV. U 
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the Liturgy^ and the laity no more clerkship than 
to save them from hanging. But now, since print- 
ing came into the world, such is the mischief, that a 
man cannot write a book but presently he is answered. 
Could the press but once be conjured to obey only an 
Imprimatur , our author might not disdain perhaps 
to be one of it’s most zealous patrons. There have 
been ways found out to banish ministers, to fine not 
only the people, but even the grounds and fields 
where they assembled in conventicles : but no art 
yet could prevent these seditious meetings of letters. 
Two or three brawny fellows in a comer, with mere 
ink and elbow grease, do more harm than an hundred 
schismatical divines with their sweaty preaching. 
And, which is a strange tiling, the very sponges, 
which one would think should rather deface and blot 
out the whole hook, and were anciently used to that 
purpose, are become now the instruments to make 
tilings legible. Their ugly printing-letters, that look 
but like so many rotten teeth, how oft have they 
bei ii pula cl out by H. and L., the public tooth-drawers! 
and yet these rascally operators of the press have got 
a trick to fasten them again in a few minutes, that 
they grow as firm a set, and as biting and talkative 
as ever. () Printing! how hast thou disturbed the 
peace of mankind ! that lead, when moulded into 
bullets, is not so mortal, as when founded into fetters ! 
There was a mistake, sure, in the story of Cadmus; 
and the serpent's teeth, which lie sowed, wen* nothing 
else but the L tiers which he invented. The first 
essay, that was made toward this art, was in single 
characters upon iron, wherewith of old they stigma- 
tised slaves and remarkable offenders ; and it yas of 
-good use, sometimes, to brand a schismatic. $put a 
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bulky Dutchman diverted it quite from it’s first insti- 
tution, and contriving those innumerable syntagms 
of alphabets, hath pestered the world ever since with 
the gross bodies of their German divinity. One 
would have thought in reason, that a Dutchman at 
least might have contented himself only with the 
wine-press. 

4 But, next of all, our author beside his aversion 
from the press alleges, that “ he is as much concerned 
as De Witt, or any of the high and mighty ’ burgo- 
masters, in matters of a closer and more comfortable 
importance to himself and his own affairs.” And yet 
whoever shall take the pains to read over his preface, 
will find that it intermeddles with the King, the suc- 
cession, the Privy Council, Popery, Atheism, Bishops, 
Ecclesiastical government, and above all with non- 
conformity, and J. O. 

* * * * * 

* It is, however, indeed a most glorious design, to 
reconcile all the churches to one doctrine and com- 
munion (though some, that meddle in it, do it chiefly 
in order to fetter men straiter under the formal bond- 
age of fictitious discipline) ; but it is a tiling rather to 
Ik; wished and prayed for, than to be expected from 
these kind of endeavours. It is so large a field, that 
no man can see to the end of it ; and all, that have 
adventured to travel it, have been bewildered. That 
man must have a vast opinion of his own sufficiency, 
that can think he may by his oratory or reason, 
either in his own time, or at any of our author’s 
more happy junctures of affairs, so far persuade and 
fascinate the Roman church (having by a regular 
contexture of continued policy for so many ages inter- 
woven itself with the secular interest, and made itself 

H 2 
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necessary to most princes, and having at last erected 
a throne of infallibility over the consciences) as to 
prevail with her to submit a power and empire, so 
acquired and established, in compromise to the arbi- 
tration of an humble proposer. God only in his own 
time, and by the inscrutable methods of his provi- 
dence, is able to effect that alteration ; though I think, 
too, he hath signified in part by what means he in- 
tends to accomplish it, and to range so considerable 
a church, and once so exemplary, into primitive 
unity and Christian order. In the mean time, such 
projects are fit for pregnant scholars, that have 
nothing else to do, to go big with for forty years ; 
and may qualify them to discourse with princes and 
statesmen, at their hours of leisure : but I never saw, 
that they came to use or possibility ; no more than 
that of Alexander s architect, who proposed to make 
him a statue of 1 lie mountain Athos (and that was no 
molehill), and among other things, that statue to 
carry in it's hand a great habitable city. But the 
surveyor was gravelled, being asked 41 whence that city 
should be supplied with water?’ I would only have 
asked the Bishop, when he had carved and hammered 
the Bomists and Protestants into one Collossian 
Church, ‘ I low we should have done, as tp matter of 
Bibles?’ For the Bishop coinplains, that ‘unqualified 
people should have a promiscuous licence to read the 
Scriptures:’ and you may guess thence, ifhe had more- 
over the Pope to friend, how the laity should have 
been used. Thete have been attempts, in former ages, 
to dig through the separating Isthmus of Peloponnesus* 
and another to make communication between theftled 
Sea and the Mediterranean : both more easy, thm to 
gjftit this Ecclesiastic Canal ; and yet both lai# by, 
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partly upon the difficulty of doing it, and partly upon 
the inconveniences if it had been effected. 

* * * * * 

‘ “ There sprang up a mighty bramble on the south 
side the Lake Lemane, that (such is the rankness of 
the soil) spread and flourished with such a sudden 
growth, that partly by the industry of his agents 
abroad, and partly by it’s own indefatigable pains 
and pragmatical ness, it quite over- ran the whole 
Reformation.” You must conceive, that Mr. Bayes 
was all this while in an ecstasy in Dodona’s Grove ; 
or else here is strange work, worse than ‘ explicating 
a post,’ or ‘ examining a pillar !’ A bramble, that had 
‘ agents abroad!’ and itself* an indefatigable bramble!’ 
But straight our bramble is transformed to a man, 
and he makes a chair of infallibity for himself, out 
of his own bramble-timber. Yet, nil this while, we 
know not his name. One would suspect it might be 
a Bishop Bramble. But then “ he made himself both 
Pope and Emperor too, of the greatest part of the 
reformed world.” I low near does this come to his 
commendation of Bishop Bramhall before ? For our 
author seems copious, but is indeed very poor of 
expression : and, as smiling and frowning are per- 
formed in the face with the same muscles very little 
altered, so the changing of a line or two in Mr. 
Bayes at any time will make the same thing serve 
for a panegyric or a philippic. But w hat do you 
think of this man ? Could Mistress Mopsa herself 
have furnished you with a more pleasant and wor- 
shipful tale? It wants nothing of perfection, but that 
it doth not begin with, “ Once upon a time;” 
which Tupaster Bayes, according to his accuracy, if 
he bad ^thought on it, would never have omitted. 
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Yet some critical people, who will exact truth in 
falsehood, and tax up an old wife's fable to the punc- 
tuality of history, were blaming him the other day for 
placing- this bramble on the south side of the Lake 
Lemane. I said, ‘ it was well and wisely done, that 
he chose a south sun for the better and more sudden 
growth of such a fruit-tree/ ‘ Aye,’ said they, ‘but. 
he means Calvin by the bramble ; and the rank soil 
on the south side the Lake Lemane is the city of 
Geneva, situate (as lie would have it) on the south 
side of that Lake. Now it is strange that he, having 
travelled so well, should not have observed that the 
Lake lies east and west, and that Geneva is built at 
the west end of it.’ ‘ Pish,’ said 1, 4 that is no such 
great matter, and as Mr. Hayes hatli it upon another 
occasion, Whether it be so or no, the fortunes of 
Caesar and the Roman empire are not concerned ir. 
it.” One of the company would not let that pass, 
but told us ‘ if we looked in Ciesar’s Commentaries, 
we should find their fortunes were concerned, for it 
was the Helvetian passage, and many mistakes might 
have risen in the marching of the army.’ 4 Why 
then,’ replied 1 again, 4 whether it be east, we*t, 
north, or south, there is neither vice nor idolatry in 
it ; and the Ecclesiastical Politician may* command 
you to believe it, and you are bound to acquiesce in 
his judgement, w hatsoever may be your private opi- 
nion. 5 Another, to continue the mirth, answered 
‘ that yet there might be some religious consider 
ation in building a town cast and west, or north and 
south, and it was not a thing so indifferent as men 
thought it : but because in the Church of England 
where the table is set altar-wise, the Minister ii 
..JWPftheless obliged to stand at the north sid$ v though 

fi 
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it be the north end of the table) it was fit to place 
the Geneva Presbyter, in diametrical opposition to 
him, upon the south side of the Lake.’ But this we 
all took for a cold conceit, and not enough matured. 
I, that was still upon the doubtful and excusing part, 
said, that * to give the right situation of a town, it 
was necessary first to know in what position the 
gentleman’s head then was when he made his obser- 
vation, and that might cause a great diversity, as 
much as this came to.’ * Yes, ’ replied my next 
neighbour ; ‘ or, perhaps some roguing boy that 
managed the puppets, turned the city wrong, and 
so disoccidented our geographer.’ It was grown al- 
most as good as a play among us : and at last they 
all concluded, that Geneva had sold Mr. Bayes a 
bargain, as the Moon served the Sun in the Rehearsal, 
and in good sooth bad * turned her breech on him.’ 
But this I doubt not, Mr. Bayes will bring himself 
off with honour: but that which sticks with me is, 
that our author having undertaken to make Calvin 
and Geneva ridiculous, hath not pursued it to so high 
a point as the subject would have afforded. First, 
he might have taken the name of the beast Calvinus, 
and of that have given the Anagram Lucianus. 
Next, I would have turned him inside outward, and 
have made him Usinulca. That was a good hob- 
goblin name to have frighted children with. Then 
he should have been a bramble still, aye, an ‘ inde- 
fatigable bramble ’ too : but after that he should 
have continued (for in such a book a passage in a 
play is clear gain, and a great loss if omitted) and 
upon that bramble “ -easons grew as plentiful as 
blackberries;” but both unwholesome, and they stained 
all the white aprons so, that there was no getting of 
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it out. And then, to make a fuller description of 
the place, he should have added ; that near to the 
city of roaring lions there was a lake, and that lake 
was all of brimstone, but stored with overgrown 
trouts, which trouts spawned Presbyterians, and those 
spawned the Milleeantons of all other fanatics. That 
this shoal of Presbyterians landed at Geneva, and 
devoured all the Bishop of Geneva’s capons, which 
are of the' greatest size of any in the Reformed world. 
And ever since their mouths have been so in relish, 
that the Presbyterians are in all parts the very canni- 
bals of capons: insomuch that, if princes do not take 
care, the race of capons is in danger to he totally 
extinguished. But that the river Rhone was so 
“ sober and intelligent,” that its waters would not 
mix w ith this 46 lake perilous,” but run sheer through 
without ever touching it. Nay, such is it's apprehen- 
sion lest the lake should overtake it, that the river 
dives itself* unde r ground till the lake hath lost the 
scent : and yet when it rises again, imagining that 
the lake is still at it's heels, it runs on so impetu- 
ously, that it ehooseth rather to pass through the 
roaring Lions, and never thinks itself safe till it hath 
taken sanctuary at the Pope's town of Avignon. He 
might too have proved, that Calvin made himself 
Pope and Emperor, because the city of Geneva stamps 
upon it’s coin the two-headed imperial eagle. And, 
to have given us the utmost terror, lit' might have 
considered the alliance and vicinity of Geneva to the 
Canton of Ber u the arms of which city is the bear 
(and an argument in heraldry, even Bishop Bramhall 
himself* being judge*, might have also held in divinity)! 
fttyd, therefore, they keep under the tow n-house com 
;ly a whole den of lifears, So that there was 
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never a more dangeroqs situation, nor any thing so 
carefully to be avoided by all travellers in their wits, 
as Geneva : the lions on one side, and the bears on 
the other. This story would have been nuts to 
Mother Midnight, and was fit to have been embel- 
lished with Mr. Bayes’ allegorical eloquence. 

•#- * -tf- * tf- 

£ But Mi*. Bayes nevertheless is for his fifth, ‘ Per- 
secution Recommended and he does it to the purpose. 
Julian himself, who I think was first a reader, and 
held forth in the Christian churches before he turned 
apostate and then persecutor, could not have outdone 
him either in irony or cruelty. Only it is God’s 
mercy, that Mr. Bayes is not Emperor. You have 
seen, how he inveighs against trade : b That whilst 
men’s conscience's are acted by such peevish and un- 
governable principles, to erect, trading combinations 
is but to build so many nests of faction and sedition.’ 
Lay up your ships, my masters, set hills on your 
shop-doors, shut up the custom-house ; and w hy not 
adjourn the term, mure up W estminster Hall, leave 
ploughing and sowing, and keep a dismal holy-day 
through the nation; for Mr. Bayes is out of humour* 
But, 1 assure you, it is no jesting matter. For he 
hath in one place taken a list of the fanatic ministers, 
whom he reckons to be hut about a hundred syste- 
matical divines : though 1 believe the Bartlemew 
Register, or the March-licences, would make them 
about a hundred and three, or a hundred and four, 
or so. But this is but for rounder number, and breaks 
no square. And then for their people, either they 
live in greater societies of men (he means the city of 
Loudon, and the other cities and towns-eorporate, 
hut expresses it so to prevent some inconvenience 
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that might betide them) “ bpt there their noise is 
greater than their number or else in “ country, 
towns and villages, where they arise not above the 
proportion of one to twenty. ” It were not unwisely 
done indeed, if he could persuade the magistrate, that 
all the fanatics have but one neck, so that he might 
cut off non-conformity at one blow. I suppose the 
non-conformists value themselves though upon their 
conscience, and not their numbers : but they would 
do well to be watchful, lest he have taken a list 
of their names as well as their number, and have 
set crosses upon all their doors against there should 
be occasion. But till that happy juncture, when “ Mr. 
Bayes should be fully avenged of bis new enemies, 
the wealthy fanatics ” (which is soon done too, for he 
saith, “ there are but few of them men of estates or 
interest”) he is contented, that they should only be 
exposed — they are his own expressions — to the “-pil- 
lories, whipping-posts, galleys, rods, and axes ; ” and, 
moreover and above, to all other punishments what- 
soever, provided they be of a severer nature than 
those that are inflicted on men for their i in moralities. 
O more than human clemency ! I suppose the division 
betwixt immoralities and conscience is universal, and 
whatsoever is wicked or penal is comprehended within 
their territories. So that, although a man should be 
guilty of all those heinous enormities which are not 
to be named among Christians, beside all lesser pec- 
cadilloes expressly against the Ten Commandments', 
or such other part of the divine law as shall fee of 
the magistrate’s making, he shall be in a better Con- 
dition and more gently handled than a well-me^ing 
zealot ; for this is the man, that Mr. Bayes saitlfc : “ is 
villains the most dangerous” (even mor^ton- 
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gerous, it seems, than a malicious and ill-meaning* 
zealot) ; this is he, whom “ in all kingdoms, where 
government is rightly understood,” he would have 
condemned “ to the galleys for his mistakes and 
abuses of religion. ” Although the other punishments 
are more severe, yet this being more new and unac- 
quainted, 1 cannot pass it by without some reflexion. 
For 1 considered, what princes make use of galleys. 
The first that occurred to me was the Turk, who 
according to Bayes’ maxim hath established Mahome- 
tism among his subjects, as “ the religion that he 
apprehends most advantageous to public peace and 
settlement.” Now, in his empire, the Christians only 
are guilty of those “ religious mistakes, that tend to 
the subversion of Mahometism ; ” so that he under- 
stands government rightly in chaining the Christians 
to the oar. But then in Christendom, all that I 
could think of were the King of France, the King 
of Spain, the Knights of Malta, the Pope, and the 
rest of the Italian princes. And these all have bound 
their subjects to the Romish religion, as most ad- 
vantageous. But these people their galleys with 
immoral fellows and debauchees : whereas the Pro- 
testants, being their fanatics and mistakers in reli- 
gion, should have been their Ciurma. But it is to 
he hoped these princes will take advice, and under- 
stand it better for the future. And then at last I 
remembered, that his Majesty too hath one galley 
lately built; but, 1 dare say, it is not with that inten- 
tention : and our fanatics, though few, are so many, 
that one will not serve. But therefore, if Mr. Bayes 
and his partners would be at the charge to build the 
King a whole squadron for this use, I know not but 
it might do very well (for we delight in novelties) and 
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it would be a, singular obligation to Sir John Baptist 
Dutel, who might have some pretence to be General 
of his Majesty’s galleys. But so much for that. 

‘ Yet, in the mean time, I cannot but admire at Mr. 
Bayes’ courage ; who knowing how 6 dangerous a vil- 
lain’ a well-meaning zealot is, and having calculated 
to a man how many of them there are in the whole 
nation, yet dares thus openly stimulate the magis- 
trate against them, and talk of nothing less, but 
much more, than “ pillories, whipping-posts, galleys, 
and axes ” in this manner. It is sure some sign (and, 
if lie knew not so much, lie would scarce adventure) 
of the peaceableness of their principles, and of that 
restraint under which their tender consciences hold 
them ; when nevertheless he may walk night and day 
in safety, though it were so easy a tiling to deify the 
divine after the ancient manner, and no man be the 
w iser. But that which I confess would vex me most, 
were I either an ill or a well-meaning zealot, would 
be after all to hear him (as lie frequently does) sneer- 
ing at me in an ironical harangue, to persuade me 
forsooth to take all patiently for conscience-sake, and 
the good example of mankind ; nay, to w lieedle one 
almost to make himself away, to save the hangman a 
labour. It was indeed near that pass in the primitive 
times, and the tired magistrates asked them, k Whether 
they had not halters and rivers, and precipices, it 
they were so greedy of suffering?’ But, by the good 
leave of your insolence, w e are not come to that yet. 
Non tib'i , sed Petra: or rather, .see/ liegu- The 
non-conformists have suffered as well as any ^nien in 
the world, and could do so still, if it were his 
Majesty’s pleasure. Their “ duty to God hath hah 
” and their “ duty to the magistrate hath ex- 
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cased,” both their pain and ignominy. To die by 
a noble hand, is some satisfaction : but when his 
Majesty, for reasons best known to himself, hath 
been graciously pleased to abate of your rigour ; I 
hope, Mr. Bayes, that we shall not see, when you 
have a mind to junket with your 66 comfortable im- 
portance,” that the entremesses shall be of a fanatic’s 
giblets : nor that a non-conformist’s head must be 
wiped off, as oft as your nose drivels. It is sufficient. 
Sir, we know your inclination, we know your abili- 
ties, and we know your lodging : and, when there is 
any farther occasion, you will doubtless be sent for. 
For, to say the truth, this Bayes is an excellent tool, 
and more useful than ten other men. 1 will under- 
take that he shall, rather than fail, he the trepanner, 
the informer, the witness, the attorney, the judge; 
and, if the non-conformist need the benefit of his 
hook, he shall he Ordinary too, and say ‘ he is an 
ignorant fellow, non legit ,’ and then (to do him the 
last. Christian office) he would be bis hangman. In 
the mean time, let him enjoy it in speculation, secure 
of all the employments when they shall fall. For I 
know no gentleman, that will take any of them out of 
his hands, although it be an age wherein men cannot 
well support their quality without some accession 
from the public : and for the ordinary sort of people, 
thev arc, I know not bv what disaster, besotted and 
abandoned to fanaticism. So that Mr. Haves must 
either do it himself in person, or constitute the chief 
magistrate to he his deputy. But princes do indeed 
understand themselves better most of them, and do 
neither think it so safe to entrust a clergyman with 
their authority, nor decent for themselves to do the 
drudgery of the clergy. That w ould have passed in 
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the days of Saint Dominic : but when even the In- 
quisition hath lost it’s edge in the Popish countries, 
there is little appearance it should be set up in Eng- 
land. It were a worthy spectacle, were it not ? to 
see his Majesty (like the governor in Synesius) busied 
in his cabinet among those engines, whose very 
names are so hard that it is some torture to name 
them, the Podostrabee, the Dactylethree, the Ota- 
gree, the Rhinolabides, the Cheilostrophia ; devising 
as they say there are particular diseases, so a pecu- 
liar rack for every limb and member of a Christian’s 
body. Or, would he (with all reverence be it spoken) 
exchange his kingdom of England for that of Ma- 
cassar; where the great arcanum of government is 
the cultivating of a garden of poisonous plants, and 
preparing thence a poison, in which the prince dips 
a dart, that where it does but draw r blood, rots the 
person immediately to pieces : and his office is, with 
that to be the executioner of his subjects ? God be 
praised, his Majesty is far of another temper : and he 
is wise, though some men be malicious ! 

***** 

4 One argument, I confess, remains still behind, and 
that will justify any thing - . It is that, which 1 called 
lately rationcm tilt imam Cleri ; force, law, execution* 
or what you will have it. I would not be mistaken; 
as though 1 hereby meant the body of the English 
clergy, who have been ever since the Reformation (I 
say it, without disparagement to the foreign churches) 
of the eininenk.st for divinity and piety in all Christ- 
endom. And as far am I from censuring, under this 
title, the Bishops of England ; for whose function, 
their learning, their persons, I have too deep a vener- 
atioaeto speak any thing of them irreverently. But 
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those that I intend only, are a particular bran of 
persons, who will in spite of fate be accounted the 
Church of England, and to show they are pluralists, 
never write in a modester stile than ‘ We, We ; ’ 
nay, even these, several of them, are men of parts 
sufficient to deserve a rank among the teachers and 
governors of the Church. Only what Bishop Bramhall 
saith of Grotius’ defect in school-divinity. 

Ununi hoc maceror , et doleo tibi deesse, 

I may apply to their excess and rigour in matter of 
discipline. They want all consideration, all moder- 
ation in those things ; and I never heard of any of 
them at any time, who, if they got into power or 
office, did ever make the least experiment or over- 
ture toward the peace of the church and nation they 
lived in. They are the Politic JVould-be’s of the 
clergy ; not Bishops, but men that have a mind to 
he Bishops, and that w ill do any thing in the world 
to compass it. And, though princes have always a 
particular mark upon these men, and value them no 
more than they deserve, yet I know not very well, or 
perhaps 1 do know, how it oftentimes happens that 
they come to he advanced. They are men of a fiery 
nature, that must always he uppermost ; and so they 
may increase their own splendor, care not though 
they set all on ilnine about them. You would think, 
the same day that they took up divinity, they divested 
themselves of humanity ; and so they may procure 
and execute a law against the non-conformists, that 
they had forgot ten the Gospel. They cannot endure 
that humility, that meekness, that strictness of man- 
ners and conversation, which is the true way of 
gaining reputation amt authority to the clergy; 
much less can they content themselves w r ith the ordi- 
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nary and comfortable provision* that is made for the 
ministry. But, having wholly calculated themselves 
for preferment and grandeur, know or practise no 
other means to make themselves venerable but by 
ceremony and severity. Whereas the highest advant- 
age of promotion is the opportunity of condescension, 
and the greatest dignity in our church can but raise 
them to the title of 4 Your Grace/ which is in the 
Latin Vcstra dementia . But, of ail these, none are so 
eager and virulent as some, who having had relation 
to the late times, have got access to Ecclesiastical 
Fortune, and are resolved to make their best of her. 
For so, of all beasts, none are so fierce and cruel as 
those, that have been taught once bv hunger to pixy 
upon their own kind; as, of all men, none are so 
inhuman as the cannibals. But whether this be the 
true way of ingratiating themselves with a generous 
and discerning prince, I meddle not ; nor whether it 
be an ingenuous practice toward those, whom they 
have been formerly acquainted with ; but what sourer 
they think themselves obliged to. for the approving of 
their new r loyalty, I rather commend. That which 
astonishes me, and only raises my indignation is 
that of all sorts of men, this kind of clergy ..ghoulil 
always be and have been for the most precipitate, 
brutish, and sanguinary counsels. The former civil 
war cannot make them wise, nor his 3Iajesty\; happy 
return good-natured : but they are still for running 
things up into the same extremes. The softness 
the Universities whore they have* been bred, the 
gentleness of (Christianity in which they June been 
nurtured, hath hut exasperated their nature ; and 
they seem to have contracted no idea of wisdom, but 
what they learned at school, the pedantry of whip* 
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ping. They take themselves qualified to preach the 
Gospel, and no less to intermeddle in affairs of state; 
though the reach of their divinity is but to persecu- 
tion, and an inquisition is the height of their policy. 

‘ And you, Mr. Bayes, had you lived in the days 
of Augustus Caesar (be not scandalised ; for w hy may 
you not bring sixteen hundred years, as well as five 
hours into one of your plays?) would not you have 
made, think you, an excellent Privy Councillor ? Ilis 
father, too, w as murthered. Or (to come nearer both 
to our times, and your resemblance of the late w ar, 
which you trumpet alw ays in the ear of his Majesty) 
had you happened in the 4 time of Henry IV. in 
France, should not you have done well in the 
cabinet ? His predecessor, too, was assassinated. No, 
Mr. Bayes, you would not have been for their pur- 
pose: they took other measures of government, and 
accordingly it succeeded with them. And his Majesty, 
whose genius hath much of both (hose primes, and^ 
who derives half of the blood in his veins from the 
latter, will in all probability not he so forward to 
hearken to your advice*, as to follow their example. 
Fur these kings, Mr. Bayes, how negligent soever 
nr ignorant von take them to he, have I doubt a 
shrewd understanding with them. U is a trade that, 
(inti Ik* thanked, neither you nor I are of, and there- 
fore w e arc* not so competent judges of their actions ; 

I myself have oftentimes seen, them, some of them, 
do strange things, and unreasonable in my opinion; 
.uul yet a little while, or sometimes many years after, 

I have found that all the men in the world could not 
have contrived any thing better. It is not with them, 
v with you. You have but one cure of souls, or 
perhaps tw o, as being a nobleman's chaplain, to look 
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after: and if you make conscience of discharging 
them as you ought, you would find you had work 
sufficient, without writing your * Ecclesiastical Poli- 
cies.’ But they are the incumbents of whole king- 
doms, and the rectorship of the common people, the 
nobility, and even of the clergy (whom you are prone 
to 6 affirm, when possessed with principles that in- 
cline to rebellion and disloyal practices, to be of all 
rebels the most dangerous’) the care, I say, of all 
these rests upon them. So that they are lain to con- 
descend to many things for peace-sake, and the quiet 
of mankind, that your proud heart would break before it 
would bend to. They do not think fit to require any 
thing impossible, unnecessary, or wanton of their 
people ; but are fain to consider the very temper oi 
the climate in which they live, the constitution ami 
laws under which they have lx*en formerly bred, and 
upon all occasions to give them good words, and 
humour them like children. They reflect upon tlx 
histories of former times, and the present transactions, 
to regulate themselves by in every circumstance. 
They have heard that one of your Roman Emperors, 
when his Captain of the Life-Guard came lor the 
word, by giving it unhandsomely received a dagger. 
They observe, how the parliament of Poland w ill be 
their King’s tailor; and among other reasons, because 
he would not wear their mode, have sutfered the 
Turk to enter, as coining nearer their fashion. Nay, 
that even Alexander the Great had almost lost all he 
had conquered, by forcing his subjects to conform 1° 
the Persian habit : that the K ing of Spain, when 
upon a progress he enters Biscay', is pleased to ride 
with one leg naked, and above all to take care that 
there be not any Bishop in his retinue. So their 

7 
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people will pay their- taxes in good gold or silver, 
they demand no subsidy of so many bushels of fleas, 
lest they should receive the same answer with the 
tyrant, that 6 the subject could not furnish that quan- 
tity, and besides they would be leaping out still 
before they could be measured, and should they fine 
the people for non-payment, they reckon there would 
be little got by distraining.’ They have been told 
that, a 4 certain queen being desired to give a town- 
seal to one of her ci ties, lighting from her horse, sate 
down naked on the snow, and left them that impres- 
sion;’ and though it caused no disturbance, but all 
the town-leases are Letters Patents, kings do not 
approve the example : that ‘the late Queen of Sweden 
did herself no good with saving. In nun vogtio gover- 
var Ic beslie , but afterward resigned that 4 the oc- 
casion of thi' revolt of Switzerland from the Emperor, 
and it’s turning Lommomvcalth, was only the im- 
posing of a ci\il ceremony by a capricious governor, 
who set up a pole in the highway with a cap upon 
the top of it, to which he would have all passengers 
be uncovered and do obeisance.’ — One sturdy Swiss, 
that would not conform, thereupon overturned the 
government, as it is at large in history : that 4 the 
King of Spain lost Plunders, chiefly, upon introduc- 
ing the Inquisition:’ and yon now, .Air. Hayes, will 
think these', and a hundred more that 1 could tell 
you, but idie stories; and yet Kings can tell how to 
make use of them ! And hence it is that, instead of 
assuming your unhoopable jurisdiction, they are so 
satisfied with t he abundance of their power, that they 
rather think meet to halo of it's exercise by their 
discretion. The greatei their fortune is, they arc con- 
tent to use the Lss extravagancy." 

I 8 
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The Coronet . 

When for the thorns with which I long, too long, 
With many a piercing wound 
My Saviour’s head have crown’d, 

I seek with garlands to redress that wrong; 

Through every garden, every mead, 

I gather flowers (my fruits are only flowers) 
Dismantling all the fragrant towers. 

That once adorn’d my shepherdess’ head. 

And now, when 1 have su min’d up all my store. 
Thinking (so l myself deceive) 

So rich a chaplet thence to weave. 

As never yet the King of Glory wore; 

Alas ! 1 find the Serpent old, 

Twining in his speckled breast. 

About the flowers disguised does fold 
With wreaths of fame and interest. 

Ah, foolish man, that would’st debase with them, 
And mortal glory, Heaven’s diadem! 

But thou, who only could’st the Serpent tame, 
Either his slippery knots at once untie, 

And disentangle all his winding snare. 

Or shatter too with him my curious frame ; 

And let these wither so that he may die. 

Though set with skill, and chosen out with care 
That they, while thou on both their spoils dost tread 
May crown thy feet, that could not crown thy head. 


On A li/ fan’s 1 1’aradisc Tost/ 

* When 1 beheld the poet blind, yet bold. 

In slendet nook his vast design unfold, 

Messiah crown’d, God’s reconciled decree. 
Rebelling Angels, the f orbidden Tree, 

Heaven, Ilell, Earth, Chaos, all; the argument 
Held me a while misdoubting his intent, 

Tdmt he would ruin (for I saw him strong) 

The sacred truths to fable and old song ; 
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So Samson groped the temple’s posts in spite. 

The world overwhelming to revenge his sight. 

Yet as I read, soon growing less severe, 

I liked his project, the success did fear ; 

Through that wide field how lie his way should find. 
O’er which lame faith leads understanding blind ; 

Test he’d perplex the things he would explain, 

And what was easy lie should render vain. 

Or if a work so infinite lie spaim’d. 

Jealous I was, that some less skilful hand 
(Such as disquiet always what is well. 

And by ill imitating would excel) 

Might hence presume the whole creation’s day 
To change in scenes, and show it in a play. 

Pardon me, might}' poet, and despise 
My causeless, yet not impious, surmise : 

But 1 am now convinced, and none will dare 
Within t.hv labours to pretend a share. 

Thou hast not miss’d one thought, that could be fit, 
And all that was improper dost omit ; 

JSo that no room is here lor writers left, 

But to detect their ignorance or theft. 

That majesty, which through thy work doth reign. 
Draws the devout, deterring the profane : 

And things divine thou treat Vt. of in such state. 

As them preserves, and thee, inviolate. 

At mice delight and horror on us seize. 

Thou sing’st with so much gravity and ease ; 

And above human flight dost soar aloft 

\\ it 1 1 plume so strong, so equal, and so soft : 

The bird, named from that Paradise you sing. 

So never flags, but always keeps on wing. 

Where couid’st thou words cf such a compass find ? 
Whence furnish such a vast expanse of mind? 

Just heaver, thee, like Tiresias, to requite, 

Rewards with prophecy thy loss of sight. 

Well might’st thou scorn thy readers to allure 
With tinkling rhyme, of thy own sense secure; 
While the Town-Bu\ ; writes all the while and spells. 
And like a pack-hovse tires without his bells: 

There fancies like our bushy points appear ; 

The poets tag them, we for fashion wear. 
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I too, transported by the mode, commend; 

And while I meant to praise thee, must offend. 

Thy verse created, like thy theme, sublime. 

In number, weight, and measure* needs not rhyme/ 


Britannia and Ralegh . 

Britannia. 

* Ah! Ralegh, when thou did’st thy breath resign 
To trembling James, would I had quitted mine. 
u Cubs,” didst thou call them? Had’st thou seen this brood 
Of Earls and Dukes, and Princes of the Blood; 

No more of Scottish race thou would’st complain, 

Those would be blessings in this spurious reign. 

Awake, arise, from thy long blcss’d repose. 

Once more with me partake of mortal woes. 

Ralegh. 

What mighty power has forced me from my rest? 

Oh ! mighty queen, why so untimely dress’d ? 

Britannia. 

Favour’d by night, conceal’d in this disguise, 

Whilst the lewd court in drunken slumber lies, 

I stole away, and never will return. 

Till England knows who did her city burn; 

Till Cavaliers shall favourites be deem’d. 

And loyal sufferers by the court esteem’d; 

Till Leigh and Calloway shall bribes reject; 

Thus Osborne’s* golden cheat I shall detect; 

Till atheist Lauderdale shall leave this land, 

And Commons’ votes shall cut-nose guards disband; 

Till Kate a happy mother shall become; 

lili Charles loves parliaments, and James hates Rome 

Ralegh. 

What fatal crimes make you for ever fly 
Your once loved court, and Martyr’s progeny? 

* Leigh and Galloway were suspected to be bribed by the 
Earl of Danby, to vote with the court. 
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Britannia. 

A colony of French possess’d the court ; 

Pimps, priests, buffoons, in privy-chamber sport. 
Such slimy monsters ne’er approach’d a throne 
Since Pharaoh’s days, nor so defiled a crown. 

In sacred ear tyrannic arts they croak. 

Pervert his mind, and good intentions choak ; 

Tell him of golden India’s fairy lands. 

Leviathan, and absolute commands. 

Tlius, fairy-like, they steal the King away. 

And in his room a changeling Louis lay. 

How oft have I him to himself restored. 

In’s left the scale, in’s right hand placed the sword! 
Taught him their use, what dangers would ensue 
To them who strive to separate these two ; 

The bloody Scottish chronicle read o’er, 

Show’ll him how many Kings in purple gore > 

W ere hurl’d to hell by cruel tyrant Lore ? J 
The other day famed Spenser I did bring, 

In lofty notes Tudor’s bless’d race to sing; 

How Spain’s proud powers her virgin arms controll’d. 
And golden days in peaceful order roll’d ; 

How like ripe fruit she dropp’d from off her throne. 
Full of grey hairs, good deeds, and great renown. 
As the Jesse an hero did appease 
Saul’s stormy rage, and stopp’d bis black disease ; 

So the learn’d bard, with artful song, suppress’d 
The swelling passion of his cankei’d breast, 

And in his heart kind influences shed 
Of country’s love, by truth and justice bred. 

Then to perform the care so well begun, 

To him I show’ll this glorious setting sun ; 

How, by her people’s looks pursued from far, ^ 
She mounted on a bright celestial car, > 

Outshining Virgo or the Julian star. J 

Whilst in truth’s mirror this good scene he spied. 
Filter’d a dame bedeck’d with spotted pride: 

Fair flower-de-luce within an azure field 
Her left hand bears, th ancient Gallic shield 
By her usurp’d ; her right a bloody sword, 

Inscribed 1 Leviathan our Sovereign Lord; 
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Her towery front a fiery meteor bears. 

An exhalation bred of blood and tears. 

Around her Jove’s lewd ravenous curs complain, 

Pale death, lust, tortures fill her pompous train ; 

She from the easy King truth’s mirror took. 

And on the ground in spiteful fall it broke ; 

Then frowning thus, with proud disdain she spoke: 

Are threadbare virtues ornaments for Kings ? 

Such poor pedantic toys teach underlings. 

Do monarchs rise by virtue, or by sword ? 

Who e’er grew great by keeping of his word ? 

Virtue’s a faint green-sickness to brave souls. 

Dastards their hearts, their active heat controls. 

The rival gods, monarchs of t’other world, 

This mortal poison among princes hurl’d ; 
hearing the mighty projects of the great x 

Should drive them from their proud celestial seat, V 
If not o’erawed by this new holy cheat. J 

Those pious frauds, too slight t’ensnare the brave, 

Are proper arts the long-ear’d rout t’cnslave. 

Bribe hungry priests to deify your might, a 

To teach your will’s your only rule to right, J 
And sound damnation to all dare deny’t. J 

Thus Heaven’s designs against Heaven you .shall turn. 
And make them feel those powers they once did scorn. 
When all the gobbling interest of mankind. 

By hirelings sold, to you shall be resign’d : 

And by impostures (iod and man betray’d, 

The Church and State you safely may invade ; 

So boundless Louis in full glory shines. 

Whilst your starved power in legal fetters pines. 

Shake off those baby-bands from your strong arms. 
Henceforth he deaf to that old witch’s charms. 

Taste the delicious sweets of sovereign power, 

’Tis royal game whole kingdoms to deflower. 

Three spotless virgins to your bed I’ll bring, 

A sacrifice to you, their Clod, and King. 

As these grow stale, we’ll harass human kind, j 

Rack nature, till new pleasures you shall find, i 

Strong as your reign, and beauteous as your mind.” J 
When she had spoke, a confused murmur rose. 

Of* Trench, Scotch, Irish, all my mortal foes ; 
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Some English too, O shame! disguised I spied, 

Led all by the wise son-in-law of Hyde. 

With fury drunk, like bacchanals they roar, 

€t Down with that common Magna Cluirta whore ! 0 
With joint consent on helpless me they flew. 

And from my Charles to a base goal me drew ; 

My reverend age, exposed to scorn and shame, 

To prigs, bawds, whores was made the public game. 
Frequent addresses to my Charles I send. 

And my sad state did to his care commend; 

But bis fair soul, transform’d by that French dame, 
Ilad lost all sense of honour, justice, fame, 
lie in’s seraglio like a spinster sits, 

Besieged 1)3' w s, buffoons, and bastard chits; 

Full’d in security, rolling in lust. 

Resigns his crown to angel Carwell’s trust; 

Her creature, Osborne, the revenue steals; 

False French knave Anglesey misguides the Seals, 
Mac-James the Irish bigots do adore, 

Ilis French and Teague command on sea and shore. 
The Scotch-sculado of our court two isles. 

False Lauderdale, with ordure all defiles. 

Thus the state’s night-mured by this hellish rout, 
And no one left these furies to cast out. 

All! Vimlex, come, and purge the poison’d state; 
Descend, descend, e'er the cure’s desperate. 


R a l»x;h. 

Once more, great Queen, thy darling strive to save. 
Snatch him again from scandal and the grave : 

Present to’s thoughts his long-scorn’d parliament. 

The basis of his throne and government. 

In his deaf ears sound his dead father’s name ; 

Perhaps that spell may’s erring soul reclaim : 

Who knows what good e fleets from thence may spring? 
’Tis godlike good to save a falling King. 

B h i T A k n iv . 

ltulcgli, no more, lor long in vain I’ve tried 
The Stuart from the tyrant to divide ; 
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As easily learned virtuosos may 
With the dog’s blood his gentle kind convey 
Into the wolf, and make him guardian turn 
To tli* bleating flock, l>y him so lately torn. 

If this imperial juice once taint his blood, 

’Tis by no potent antidote withstood. 

Tyrants, like leprous Kings, for publick weal 
Should be immured, lest the contagion steal 
Over the whole. Th’ elect of th’ Jessan line 
To this firm law their sceptre did resign: 

And shall this base tyrannic brood invade 
Eternal laws, by Clod for mankind made ? 

To the serene Venetian state I’ll go. 

From her sage mouth fumed principles to know. 

With her the prudence of the ancients read. 

To teach my people in their steps lo tread; 

By tin ir great pattern such a >lal e I’ll frame, 

Shall ttvrneca glorious lasting name. 

Till then, my Haley h, teach our noble youth 
To love robriaty, and holy truth. 

W atch and preside over their tender age. 

Lest court-corruption should their souls engage. 
Teach them how arts, anil arms, in thy young days 
Employ'd our youth ; not taverns, stews, and plays. 
Tell them the generous scorn their rise does owe 
To flattery, pimping, and a gaudy show. 

Teach them to scorn the Carve Us, Portsmouth*, Nells 
The Clevelands Osbornes, Bcriius, JLauderdales : 
Poppaia, Teguline, and Art u ia’s name, 

All yield to these in lewdness, lust, and fame. 

Make them admire the Talbots, Sidneys, Veres, 
Drake, Cav’ndish, Blake, men void of slavish fears ; 
True sons of glory, pillars of the state. 

On whose famed deeds ail tongues and writers wait. 
When with f *rce ardor their bright souls do burn, 
Back to my dearest country I’ll return. 

Tarqnin’s just judge, anil ( besar’s equal peers. 

With them I’ll bring to dry my people’s tears : 
Publicola with healing hands shall pour 
Balm in their wounds, and shall their life restore; 
Greek arts and Roman arms, in her conjoin’d. 

Shall England raise, relieve oppress’d mankind. 
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As Jove’s great son th* infested globe did free 
From noxious monsters’ hell-born tyranny. 

So shall my England, in a holy war, 

In triumph lead chain’d tyrants from afar ; 

Her true Crusado shall at last pull down 
The Turkish crescent., and the Persian sun. 

Freed by thy labours, fortunate, bless’d Isle, 

The earth shall rest, the heaven shall on thee smile ; 
And this kind secret for reward shall give, 

No poison’d tyrants on thy earth small live.’ 


Cuidam qui, legendo Scripturam, descripsit formam, sapientiam, 
sortemque Auctoris. 

IUustrissimo Viro, 

Domino Lauceloto Josepho de Maniban, Grammato-manti. 

Qais post h lie charter committal senna Joquaci , 

Si sua crcdidcrit fata suhesse stylo ; 

Conscia s/ prodat sc ri brut is lit era sort cm, 

Qu/cqitid ct in vita plus fatuissc vent ? 

Fleribus in calami lumen omnia sponlc leguntur : 

(land non sip hjicant verba, Jigura natal* 
Jlellerophonleas signal sibi qiusquc tabcllas ; 

Ipnaramque mannm spiritus ini its agit. 

XU pr erter sedition sapicbal episttla nostra, 

Jixemjdamque mar simplicuntis nut : 

Falnda iucundo \* quahs n’t l eclat arnicas ; 

Irbc, Spore, no\is, carmine tot a s t a tens, 
flic fa tarn interpret, qua noil secure or alter 
(iVW res, non voces, nuti ego not us ei ) 

Himalur jihras not alarum cai/tus aruspex , 

Scripiur.cque nihians consuht ext a wctr, 
hide statim r ilw casus , animiqne rccessus , 

I'.jplicat (ha ml (inuo pi lira lupine put cm) ; 

Distnkuit tot mu nns/ris t'vi ntihus orhem, 
lit quo \no rapia f eardine Spine ru docet . 

Qua? Sol oppositus , q *r Mars adversa minetur , 

Jupiter out ubi nu . Luna , Vcnusve jnvet : &c. 
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[ 1612 — 1680 .] 


SaMLIX BUTLER, the son of a substantial 
farmer, j was horn at Strensham in Worcestershire, 
and baptized February It, 11)12. His grammar- 
education he received at the free school of Worcester; 
and his lather being' informed by Mr. Henry Bright 
the master, that he possessed an acute genius and a 
ready disposition for learning, resolved to encourage, 
it, and to bring him up to the profession of the law. 
With this view y he sent him (as it is most probably 
conjectured) to Cambridge*, to pursue his studies: 
but though he resideel six or seven years in that 
University, he* was newer matriculated; in conse*- 
ejuence, it is >aiel, of his narrow' eircumstane (*>. 
whic h would not permit him to go through the re gu- 
lar gradations of degrees, and to support the other 
incidental expenses of the* place*. We are therefore 

* A t'THOHmhs. General Biographical Dictionary ; ( ri ev\ 
Memoirs <tf ' Butler ; Cibber’s Lives of ike Bods; and British 
Biography. 

1 1 1 is father’s property was a bouse and a little land (as l)r. 
Nash lias discovered) worth about eight pounds a year, still 
called * llutler’s Tenement.’ 
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to suppose, that he only attended the public lectures, 
which at that time (as at present) were numerous 
and respectable. The accounts of his youth, how- 
ever, are extremely defective ; and we are only told, 
that when he quitted Cambridge, he became clerk 
to Mr. Jo fiery s of Earl’s Croom, an eminent Magi- 
strate for the County of Worcester. With this 
gentleman he lived some years in great comfort, 
having leisure to apply himself to his favourite 
studies and amusements; history, poetrv, music, 
and painting*.*' I le afterward obtained the patron- 
age of Elizabeth Countess of Kent, a lady of consi- 
derable learning, and the protectress of men of letters, 
fn her house ho not only found an excellent library, 
hut likewise lormed an acquaintance with many of her 
enlightened visitors. Among* others he became inti- 
mate with Selden, who often employed him in busi- 
ness connected with literature. I hit in what cha- 
racter, or for how long a period, he served that lady, 
and why be left her service 4 is, like* most of the other 
incidents of his life, unknown. 

1 1 is next residence w as with Sir Samuel Cuke, a 
gentleman of an ancient family in Bedfordshire. and 
one of the ( lenernls of ()li\er Cromwell. Hero 
he \ery probable planned, if he did not a 1 m> write, 
the celebrated poem of III nimi \s, under w hirh cha- 
vacter it is supposed be intended to ridicule his em- 
ployer. lie had indeed. ::t this time, an opportunity 

Several pit Hires tradition »1\ assigned to his pencil, long rc- 
ni. lined in It is first master’s familv, proving his eat 1 \ inclination to 
dirt noble art, for which ah o lie was at a later period highly re- 
sided by the distinguished artist, TNIr. Samuel Cooper. Not 
h > n g afterward, l>r. Nash found they had been employed to stop 
windows; and adds, that 4 they hardlv deserved a belter fate !’ 

1 
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of conversing with those living characters of non- 
sense and hypocrisy, which he so vividly portrays 
and exposes throughout his whole work. 

Some years after the Restoration, he was made 
Secretary to Richard Earl of Carbery, Lord Presi- 
dent of Wales, and appointed Steward of Ludlow 
Castle, when the Lord President’s Court was revived 
at that place. About the same time, likewise, he 
married Mrs. Hubert, a widow lady of good family 
and competent fortune, of which however the greater 
part, being placed on bad securities, was unfor- 
tunately" lost : but we have no dates to the few re- 
corded events of his existence, and must therefore be 
guided in those respects by collateral circumstances. 
His ‘ Iludibras,’ of which the Eirst Part was pub- 
lished in 1 ()()\‘3, introduced him, probably, to the 
notice of the courtiers, and particularly to that poet 
and patron of learning, the Earl of Dorset. By him 
it was made known to the King, who often plea- 
santly quoted it in conversation. 

Every eye, says Dr. Johnson, now watched the 
golden shower which was to fall upon the author, 
who certainly was not without his share in the gene- 
ral expectation. In 16(M, the' Second Part appeared; 
the curiosity of the nation was rekindled, and the 
writer was again praised and elated. Rochester 
himself declared : 


4 I loath .no rabble; enough for me 
It* Scdley, Shatlwell, Sheppard, Wyclierly, 
C/odolphin, BurLi.iiy luickhurst, Buckingham, 
And .some lew more whom 1 omit to name, 

App rove my sense ; 1 count their censure fame.’ 


Alas ! praise was his sole reward. Clarendon, say> 
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Wood, gave him reason to hope for “ places -and 
employments of value and credit but no such ad- 
vantage did he ever obtain. Baffled in his views, the 
man whose wit had delighted and whose satire had 
tended to reform a nation, was suffered in his old age 
to struggle with all the calamities of indigence. 

Something strikingly similar in the fates of Butler 
and Cervantes has been pointed out. Both, by the 
united force of wit and satire, emancipated their 
resjiective countries from fanaticism of different 
kinds : and both, while their works were universally 
applauded, were suffered, the Spaniard to perish 
with infirmity and in a prison, and the Englishman 
(by a destiny to a generous mind as severe) to linger 
out a long life in precarious dependence. So just is 
the observation of Juvenal: 

Htnuf J'nril r nyn’r^viit, quorum rirtuHbim obstal 
h\j an^nst a domi — 

“ Slow rirCs worth, by poverty deprcst.” 

(Johnson*.) 

In his Court Burlesqued’ (said to have been 
written in i(i?S) which appeared with his k Post- 
humous WorLs, in the eharaelers of Clarendon, 
Buckingham, Shaftesbury, tvc. he had his abundant 
revenge. 

With bis slender though honourable appointment 
under the Lord Pre>id( nt of Wales, and his wife's 
.jointure, he appear.-, to have supported himself, w hile 
he danced attendance in hopes of preferment or 
s< unc suitable reward for his poetical services. 

W ycherlv (a brother poet, then m high lav our) 
Nf ized even opportunity, wo are told, ol recoin- 
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mending Butler to the Duke of Buckingham;* and 
even went so far as to pronounce it ‘ a reproach to 
the court, that a person of his wit and loyalty should 
suffer in obscurity : ’ upon which, Buckingham un- 
dertook to name him to his Majesty ; and Wychcrly, 
to forward the business, requested the Duke to fix a 
time and place when he might introduce the modest 
and unfortunate poet to his new patron. Jn confor- 
mity to his orders, the two poets attended his Grace 
at the Roebuck, a noted tavern : but unfortunately, 
soon after they met, a knight of Buckingham's ac- 
quaintance passed by with two abandoned women, 
whom he instantly pursued; nor from that hour did 
he recollect his promises in favour of the author of 
Iludihras. 

Granger, says Dr. Johnson, was informed by Dr. 
Pearce, who named for his authority Mr. Low rule s 
of the Treasury, that Butler had a yearly pension of 
a hundred pounds. This is contradicted by all tra- 
dition, by the complaints of Oldham, f and by the 

* Aubrey, or Wood, incorreeth records, that he was * Se- 
cretary to his Grace, when he was C hancellor of the Lniver.sity 
of Cambridge.’ 

|* This writer, in his ‘ Satire against Poetry/ introduces the 
ghost of Spenser dissuading him from it, upon experience ami 
example that poverty and contempt were it’s inseparable attend- 
ants. After having adduced his own case, and those of Ilomer 
and Cowley, he adds: 

4 On butler who can think without just rage, 

The glory and the scandal of' the age? 

Fair stood his hopes, when first he came to town; 

Met every where with welcomes of renown, 

Courted and loved by all, with wonder read, 

And promises of princely favour fed ! 
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reproaches of Dry den;* and, I am afraid, will never 
be confirmed. 

But what reward for all had he at last ?— 

After a life in dull expectance past. 

The wretch, at summing up his mis-spent days. 

Found nothing left but poverty and praise: 

Of all his gains by verse, he could not save 
Enough to purchase flannel and a grave. 

Reduced to want, he in due time fell sick, 

Was fain to die, and be interr’d on tick ; 

And w’cll might bless the fever, that was sent 
To rid him hence, and his worse.fate prevent.* 

Otway also, in his c Prologue to Constantine the Great,* with 
a feeling almost prophetic of his own destiny, exclaims: 

— ‘ All yc who have male issue born 
L'nder the starry sign of Capricorn, 

Prevent the malice of their stars in time, 

And warn them early from the sin of rhyme: 

Tell them how* Spenser starved, how Cowley mourn’d. 
How Butler’s faith and service were return’d.* See. 

* In his Dedication of his .Juvenal,’ where also he observes : 
tl The worth of hi* poem is too well known to need any com- 
mendation, and he is above my censure. The choice of his 
numbers is suitable enough to his design, as lie has managed it; 
hut in anv other hand the shortness of his verse, and the quick 
returns of rhyme, had debased the dignity of stile. His good 
sense is perpetually shining through all he writes : it affords us 
not the time of finding faults: we pass through the levity oi his 
rhyme, and one is immediately carried into some admirable useful 
thought. After all, he has chosen this kind of verse, and lias 
•vMttcn the best in it.’’ Both Dryden and Addison however, 
m reference to Butler’s genius, have expressed their regret 
that * instead of embalming his wit in heroic verse, he cornie- 
st ended to burlesque and tieggrej.’ But Addison has not been 
1 nsistent in his judgement ; and the opinions of Dryden were 
frequently immature. One remark may, at least, he made in 
it’s favour, that the versification lias perhaps been a principal 
VOL. IV. K 
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It is certain, that he reaped no other benefit from 
his poem than an order upon the Treasury for three 
hundred pounds;* which, as he owed more than the 

cause of it’s fame ; as the turns of humour and satire, being 
short and pithy, arc therefore more tenable in the memory, 
whence Hudibras is more frequently quoted in conversation than 
the finest pieces of serious poetry. 

As a masterly piece of criticism, Dr. Johnson’s Dissertation 
upon Hudibras, appended to his Life of Butler, will be read 
with great pleasure. The work (it may he briefly remarked) 
considered as a whole, is certainly deficient in incident and 
interest : for though it contains more wit and learning than per- 
haps any other ciat ever was written, and though there is hardly 
a subject for which an appropriate motto might not be found 
in it’s pages, it cannot often be perused except as a task. The 
characters, indeed, arc now obsolete; for the manners, that gave 
them birth, no longer exist : yet will this work remain an un- 
rivalled monument of genius and erudition, as long as the English 
language endures. 

* Some assert, * that the King drew the order lor three 
thousand pounds ; and that a cypher was cut off in some of the 
offices, through which it passed.’ But this does not seem pro- 
bable : for Butler, in that case, would hardly have been so per- 
sonally severe upon his Majesty’s neglect of him, as we find him 
in his ( H i ; d i n n \ s at Court.’ 

4 Now you must know Sir IIudtuhas 
With such perfections gifted was, 

And so peculiar in hi.s manner, 

That all that saw him did him honour. 

Among the re.-t, this prince was one. 

Admired his conversation : 

This prince, whose ready wit and parts 
Conqut \l both men’s and women’s hearts. 

Was so o’ercome by knight, and Ralph, 

That he could never claw it off. 

He never ate, nor drank, nor slept. 

But Hudibras still near him kept; 

Never would go to church, or so. 

But Hudibras must with him go : 
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entire sum, he requested his friend Longueville to 
appropriate to the discharge of his debts. 

Few more particulars of his life are to be found ; 
for from his extreme modesty, and his dislike of what 
Cowley so well denominates “ the great vulgar and 
the small, 1 ’ he studiously avoided a multiplicity of 
acquaintance. Fvcn the Earl of Dorset, one of his 
best friends, was obliged to resort to a stratagem in 
order to get introduced to him. He prevailed on 
i\Ir. Fleetwood Shephard to introduce him into his 
company at a tavern, in the character of a common 
friend. At this interview Butb-r, who never shone 
in conversation till lie had dnvik pretty freely, ap- 
peared fit'll and heavy while the first bottle went 
round: in tin* course of drinking Ihe second, how- 
ever, lie became brEh and sprightly, displayed to it's 
best advantage v. ii ami learning, and proved a 
most agreeable companion; lint. Ivfi.-rc the third was 
finished, be rclnmed into his original stupidity. 
Next morning, bis j,erd hip pronounced him ‘" lake 
a nine-pin, little at both ends, but great in the 
middle .* 1 

During the latter part of his life he resided in 

Nor yet to\isit concubine, 

Or at a city-foa.it to dine, 

llut lludibras must .still be there. 

Or nil the fat was in the fire. 

Now, after all, was it not hard 
That hr should meet with no reward. 

That fitted out this knight and ’squire 
This monarch did so much admire ? 

That he should nrv r reimburse 
The man forth’ equipage, or horse, 

Is sure a strange ungrateful thing 
In any body — but a king.’ 
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Rose Street, Covcnt Garden ; and tliere, it is supposed, 
he ended his days. U|*mi his death in 1680, Mr. 
Longueville applied to many of his great and wealthy 
admirers, to contribute to the expense of burying 
him in Westminster Abbey : but they, who had 
courted his company without promoting his interest 
in life, were not very likely to exert themselves in 
paying honour to his remains. He was, therefore, 
privately interred in the church-yard of St. Paul’s, 
Covent Garden, at the sole charge of his friend, the 
burial-service being lead by Dr. Patrick (subsequently 
Bishop of Elt) the minister of the parish. From this 
and other circumstances it was reported, that 6 he 
died deeply in debt.’* But Mr. Charles Longueville. 

* A monument, however, was in 1 7-1 erected to his memory 
by Mr. John Barber, citizen of London, which gave occasion to 
the following lines by Mr. S. Wesley: 

* Whilst Butler, needy wretch ! was yet alive, 

No generous patron would a dinner give. 

See him, when starved to death and turn’d to dust. 
Presented with a monumental bust! 

The poet’s fate is here in emblem slmv. n : 

He ask’d lor bread, and he received a stone.* 

The inscription upon it is as follows : 

M. S. 

S.\. Miami > BtTLJMU, 

(lui Slmisfiamitc m egro lignrn. ?iat. 1012 , 
ulu lf 1 At mi* J oSO. 

Vie (Indus hnprnnis y aar 9 integer; 

Opcrihus in pc hit, non item pra miis y J'elix : 

Satin ci a pud nos carminis art if ex egregius ; 

(luo sinndatu rcligionis lair am delraxit , 
lit pcrducllunn sc cl era lihcrrinic cxngitavil : 

Script or nm in suo generic primus cl post remits . 

A c, cui riro deeraut Ji rr omnia , 

Decs set etinm mart no tnmuluSy 
Hoc tandem posit u mat more curavil 
Johannes Barber, civis LundincnsU , 1721. 
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the son of the above-mentioned gentleman, publicly 
contradicted the assertion. In this mist of obscurity 
passed the life of Butler, a man whose name can 
only perish with his language. The mode and place 
of his education are unknown ; the events of his life 
are variously related ; and all that can be told with 
certainty is, that he was poor. 

The Third and Last Part of Iludibras was published 
sometime after the First and Second; and a complete 
edition of the whole was printed under the author’s 
inspection in l(>7tt- It has since received the highest 
commendations from foreigners, as well as from his 
own countrymen. Among the first, Voltaire has 
done it the highest honour. This great genius thus 
expresses himself upon the subject : •• There is an 
English poem, the title of which is h IlrnimtAS 
it is ‘ Don Quixote,’ and our c Satire j\len\ppce? 
blended together. I never met with so much wit in 
one single book as in this; and, at the same time, it 
is the most difficult to translate. Who would believe, 
that a work which paints in such lively and natural 
colours the scxeral foibles of mankind, and where we 
meet, with more sentiments than words, should baffle 
the endeavours of the ablest translators? But the 
reason of it is this; almost every part of it alludes 
to particular incidents/’ Hudibras has gone' through 
many editions: that published by Zachary (hey. 
LL. D. with large annotations, and a preface con- 
taining some memoirs of the author in 17H, in two 
Volumes octavo,'* and subsequently reprinted, was 

* The few royal paper copies (six only, according to Mr, 
landin) .sell at an enormous price — even nine guineas, and in 
feome catalogues thev are valued at a still higher sum ! 

It has provoked, as is usually the ease w.tli powerful and 
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long regarded as the standard one ; until Dr. Nash, 
the historian of Worcestershire, in 1794 published a 
new edition in two volumes quarto, with an Inquiry 
into the Life of Butler ; containing, however, few par- 
ticulars not previously known. In 1759 were pub- 
lished, « The Genuine Remains, in Verse and Prose, 
of Mr. Samuel Butler, printed from original Manu- 
scripts, formerly in the possession of William Longue- 
ville. Esq. ; with Notes by Mr. R. Thyer, Keeper of 
the Public Library at Manchester, ’ in two volumes 
octavo. Of these volumes, the first consists chiefly of 
poetical pieces; the second, of characters drawn with 
great strength, to which are annexed ingenious 
thoughts on a variety of subjects.* Some of the 

popular compositions, many inferior imitators; a ‘ Second Part,* 
prior to his own, a 4 Dutch,’ and a * Scotch Ifudibras,’ ‘ Butler’s 
Ghost,’ * The Occasional Hypocrite,’ &c. Some vain attempts 
have, likewise, been made to translate parts of it into Latin. 
Of these, one or two (ascribed to the learned llarmar, once 
Greek Professor at Oxford) are subjoined for the amusement of 
the reader : 

c So learned Taliaeotius from, &e.’ 

Sic adscililit, * mis os dt' dune tor an 
Vert oris dacta smut l ahacot tus arte, 

(lui putuerr parent duranda tn/narc pcirentein ; 

At post quam Jut a dunis com put rail , ipsum 
Una symput ftieinn cccptt tabcsccrc rostrum . 

8 So wind i’ th’ hypochondres pent, & c.’ 

Sic hypochott d n ncis inclusa meat thus aura 
Define’ iti C(pit inn , si fertur prana per ahum." 

Srd si. summa pet at, montisy; invascrit arena, 

Divinns Juror cst , ct consent Jl amnia f'uturi. 

* In justice to Butler, we must not omit to mention an old 
edition of his Posthumous Work.-, first printed in three ami 
afterward in one volume duodecimo, containing many indecent 
and immoral pieces, of which Mr. Charles Longueville declared 
many to be spurious. 
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verses printed upon this occasion, as Mr. Chalmers 
observes, show him to have been among' those who 
ridiculed the institution of the Royal Society, of 
which the enemies were for some time very numerous 
and very acrimonious — for what reason, it is hard 
to conceive ; since the philosophers professed not to 
advance doctrines, but to produce facts, and the most 
zealous enemy of innovation must admit the gradual 
progress of experience, however lie may oppose hypo- 
thetical temerity. 

Of Mr. William Longuevillc it is recorded, on 
competent authority, that he was a conveyancing 
lawyer and a Bencher of the Inner Temple, and had 
raised himself from a low beginning to very great emi- 
nence in that profession; that he was eloquent and 
learned, and of spotless integrity ; that he maintained 
an aged lather, who had wasted his fortune by ex- 
travagance, and by bis industry and application re- 
edified a ruined family ; and that having supported 
Butler (who. but for him, must literally have starved) 
lie received from him, as a recompcnce, the papers 
(ailed ‘ his Remains.' Of these the original copy 
was, at one time* in the hands of the Rev. Dr, 
Kichnrd Farmer. 
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EARL OF SHAFTESBURY * 


[1621—1683.] 


Antony ASHLEY COOPER was the only 
son of Sir John Cooper, Hart, of Roekborn in the 
county of Southampton, by Anne daughter and sole 
heiress of Sir Antony Ashley, Bart, of Win borne 
St. Giles in the county of Dorset, where he was 
born in the year 1621. 

By the deatli of his father ho succeeded, before hr 
was ten years of age, to an estate of 8000/. per (i)W, 
Being a boy of* uncommon parts, be was sent at 
fifteen to Oxford, where he became a Fellow Com- 
moner of Exeter College under the tuition of Dr. 
John Prideaux, then Rector of that society. Here 
he is said to have* remained about two years, and 
fully supported his character of an extraordinary 
genius. lie subsequently removed to Lincolns 
Inn, and applied himself with great vigour to the 
study of the Jaw, especially to that part of it, which 


* Authorities. IhugrapAia Brilannicn , Wood’s Athene 
Oxoniemes, and Iiumu’s History uf England. 
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gave him an insight into the; constitution of his 
native country. 

At nineteen, he was elected representative for 
Tewksbury, in the parliament which met at West- 
minster in April, 1640. 

The outlines of an able politician wen* discovered 
very early in his Lordship’s character, by an amiable 
instance of loyalty to his K ing and of regard for the 
public tranquillity : for, at the beginning of the civil 
war, he repaired to Charles I. at Oxford with a pro- 
ject, not for subduing or conquering his country, but 
for reducing stu b as had either deserted or mistaken 
their duty to their allegiance. Being introduced by 
his friend Lord Falkland, then Secretary of State, 
ns ‘ having something to propose worthy of consider- 
ation/ he told the King, that * lie c ould immediately 
put an end to the war, if his Majesty would grac iously 
please to assist him in it.’ Charles answering, % That 
lie was a very young man for so great an under- 
taking;' “ Sire," replied lie, ** that will not he the 
worse for your affairs, provided 1 do the business.” 
Upon which, the King showing a willingness to hear 
him, he proceeded as follows: 

“ The gentlemen and men of’ estates who first en- 
gaged in this war, seeing now after a year or two 
that it seems to be no nearer an end than it was at 
first, and beginning to be weary of it, would be glad 
to be in quiet at home again, if they could be assured 
of redress of their grievanc e's, and have their rights 
and lilierties secured to them. This, I am satisfied, 
^ the present temper generally throughout England, 
and particularly in those parts where my estate and 
concerns lie. If therefore your Majesty will empower 
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me to treat with the parliament-garrisons, to gram 
them a full and general pardon, with an assurance 
that 6 a general amnesty (arms being laid down on 
both sides) shall reinstate all things in the same 
posture they were before the war, and that then ;i 
free parliament shall do what more remains to be 
done for the settlement of the nation in that ease, I 
will begin and try the experiment in my own country: 
and I doubt not but the good success, 1 shall have 
there, will open the gates of other adjoining garri- 
sons, by bringing them the news of peace and secu- 
rity on laying down their arms/’ The Monarch appear- 
ing to accede to these propositions, and Sir Antony 
according to his desire being furnished with full 
powers, he repaired to Dorsetshire, and there nego- 
tiated with the garrisons of Poole, Weymouth, Dor- 
chester, and others so successfully, that one of them 
was actually put into his hands ; when Prince Mau- 
rice, who commanded some of the royal forces in 
those parts, took immediate possession of the place, 
and gave the pillage of it to his soldiers. 

Upon this, hot words passed Indwecn Sir Antony 
and the* offending (General : but the violence was 
committed, and the design in consequence rendered 
abortive. All that he could now do was, to warn 
the other garrisons with whom he had been in treaty, 
to ‘ stand upon their guard, as he could not insure 
the performance of the articles stipulated.’ 

He soon alter ward, it is said, in con junction with 
Serjeant Fountain projected another scheme to ter- 
minate the war; w hich was, that the country-gentle- 
men throughout England should arm the peasantry 
with a view to suppress both parties. This plan* 
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being imperfectly carried into execution, gave rise to 
a third army called ‘ tiie Club-men,’ who struck so 
much terror into the followers both of the King and 
of the parliament, that the? former never forgave him. 
If all the leaders had been true to their engagements, 
and had risen at the appointed time, it is supposed 
they would have accomplished their object ; but some 
of them failing, it miscarried. 

Sir Antony was subsequently invited to Oxford by 
a letter from bis Ma jesty ; but perceiving that he 
had lost the royal confidence, and that bis person was 
in danger, he retired to the parliament-quarters ; and 
soon afterward accepting a commission from that 
party,* and raising forces in Dorsetshire, took Ware- 
ham by storm in l(i 44, which was speedily followed 
by the reduction of all the adjacent districts. 

In K>4(>, lie was appointed Sheriff of Wiltshire; 
and in 4(>51, one of the Committee of Twenty, ap- 
pointed to consider of ways and means for reform- 
ing the* law. 1 le was, also, one of the members of the 
Convention, which met after Cromwell had expelled 
the Long Parliament in 1(kW. He was again re- 
turned to parliament in and was one of the 

principal persons who signed the celebrated Protesta- 
tion, charging the Protector with tyranny and arbi- 
trary government. 

When Richard was deposed, and the Rump came 
again into power. Sir Antony was nominated one of 
tluir Council of State, and a Commissioner for ma- 
naging the arm>. But at that very time he had en- 
gaged in a secret correspondence with the friends of 

y lie “ gave himself up ” to them, indeed, says the royalist 
historian of the rebellion, “ body and soul and “ became an 
implacable enemy to the royal family.” 
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Charles I L, and was eminently instrumental in pro- 
moting his return. 

From this may he inferred the opinion, which lie 
entertained of the illegal proceedings of Cromwell 
and how much of the sufferings of the royalist? 
would have been prevented, had the point of a free 
parliament, for which he always contended, been for- 
tunately conceded. His Majesty’s restoration must 
have been it’s immediate consequence. The constant 
correspondence which he kept up with the royal 
party, to the hazard of his life and fortune, is a suffi- 
cient proof that he maintained'his loyalty, as far as 
it was at all consistent with the rights and interests 
the people. 

From his vigorous hostility indeed to the two 
successive Protectors, we find him accused together 
with Whitloeke before the parliament, in l(io9, of 
having provided forces in Dorsetshire, to join with 
Sir George Booth in attempting to bring back the 
Stuarts. This charge 4 however, through his great 
influence, and hy strenuous asseverations of his in- 
nocence, he successfully repelled. After the resig- 
nation of Richard Cromwell, he was one of the nine 
of the Old Council of State, who encouraged Gene- 
ral Monk hy letter to persevere in his design of ac- 
complishing the Restoration. 

He was likewise in the list of the Council of 
Thirty Nine, for whom ail oath was prepared, pledg- 
ing them to the abjuration of the royal line; but hy 
the interposition chiefly of himself and of ( ieneraJ 
Monk, it was successfully opposed, as a snare upon 
their consciences. 

He was elected representative for Dorsetshire in 
the Healing Parliament, which met upon the twenty 
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fifth of April, 1660 : and a resolution being taken 
to restore the constitution, he was appointed one of 
the twelve members delegated by the Lower House 
to cany their invitation to the King. In performing 
this service, he w as overturned in his carriage upon 
a Dutch road, and received a dangerous wound be- 
tween the ribs. 

But though Sir Antony w r as thus instrumental 
in forwarding the Restoration, it ought to be remem- 
bered to his honour, that he washed to prescribe con- 
ditions to the returning Monarch, and even proposed 
that he should be obliged to sign the treaty offered to 
his father in the Isle of Wight. In this, however, 
he was over-ruled by Monk. 

Upon the arrival of his .Majesty, he was sworn of 
the Privy Council, and appointed one of the Com- 
missioners for the trial of the regicides : * in 1G()1 
created Baron Ashley, of Winhorne St. Giles; in 
rapid succession made Chancellor and Under Trea- 
surer of the Exchequer, one of the Lords Commis- 
sioners for executing the office of High Treasurer,! 
and Lord Lieutenant of the County of Dorset; and. 

* For his acceptance of this office, he Inis been heavily 
censured. 

f His conduct as a minister at this time has been a subject 
of considerable animadversion, because he was one oi‘ the junto 
known by the name of ‘ the Cabal ’ (so stiled from the initial 
letters i,f their titles ; Clifford, A,shley, Buckingham, Arling- 
ton, and L,auderdale) “ characters .so unprincipled,” says one 
ot the greatest authorities, Mr. Fox, “ as justly to deserve the 
severity, with which they have been treated by all writers who 
have mentioned them.’ He admits, however, that the King “ kept 
feun them the real state of his connexion with France, and irom 
*ome of them at least the secret of what he was pleased to 
callhis religion.” But Ashley had no concern, it is generally 
believed, in some of their most iiinpHtous measures. More par- 
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in 1672 * Baron Cooper of Pawlet in the county of 

Somerset , and Earl of Shaftesbury. 

In the month of November, the same year, he 
was raised to the dignity of Lord Chancellor. For 
this office he was eminently qualified, as well by 
his knowledge of the laws and constitution of his 
country, as by his natural powers, which enabled 
him to make a distinguished figure in it's discharge. 
His more particular brilliance arose from his speeches 
in parliament ; and if we judge only from those 
which he delivered upon swearing in the Treasurer 
Clifford, his successor Sir Thomas Osborne, and 
Baron Thurland, we must conclude him to have 
been ail accomplished orator. The short time, during 
which he sat at the helm, was a time of tempest : 
but it did not either dismay, or distract him. M 

* 

ticularlv, with respect to Charles’ disgraceful treaty in 1G70 
with Louis XIV. (the object of which was, to render the English 
Sovereign a paltry pensioner of Eranee, on the condition of his 
endeavouring to subject his own subjects to the Lope and the 
rest of Europe to the House of Horn bon) it seems to be al- 
lowed, that his Lordship was never consulted upon the subject: 
arid it is equally admitted, that he neither then nor afterward 
received briber from France, as so many of both parties in ‘hat 
humiliating reign are known to have done. Yet he undoubtedly 
supported the measure of a Dutch war, and made his celebrated 
speech, applying to Holland the Delcnda csi Carl ha :* o of Cato, 
on that memorable occasion, lie was, also, guilty of the illegal 
measure of issuing writs for the election of members of parlia- 
ment during a recess, and abusing the influence of the crow n to 
procure returns in favour of the court. 

* In H370, he interceded with Dr. full (by a letter, which is 
still extant) that ‘his friend Mr. Locke might receive from Oxford 
the degree of M. on the Prince of Orange’s visit to that 
University; hut in vain. A similar favour had been fruitlessly 
requested in 16G6, for the same illustrious individual, even by 
their fStjancellor the Earl of Clarendon. 
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the end of a twelvemonth, lie gave up the Seals, 
Of the manner of his resignation the following ac- 
count is given by Eehard, in his History of England: 

Soon after the breaking-up of the parliament, the 
Earl was sent for on Sunday morning to court ; as 
was also Sir Ileneage Finch, Attorney General, to 
whom the Seals were promised. As soon as the Earl 
came, lie retired with the King into the closet, while 
the prevailing party waited in triumph, to see him 
return without the purse. 1 Iis Lordship being alone 
with the King, said, Sire, 1 know you intend to 
give the Seals to the Attorney General, but I am sure 
your Majesty never intended to dismiss me with con- 
tempt." The King, who could not do an ill-natured 
tiling, replied, *• God's fish, my Lord, 1 will not do 
it with any circumstance that may look like an af- 
front.*' - Then, Sire," said the Karl, 1 desire your 
Majesty will permit me to carry the Seals before you 
to chapel, and send for them afterward from my 
house.*' To this his Majesty readily consented; and 
the Earl amused the King with news and entertain- 
ing stories till the very minute he was to go to chapel, 
purposely to deceive the courtiers and his successor, 
who he believed was upon the rack, for fear he should 
prevail upon the King to change his mind. The King 
and the Earl came out of the closet, talking together 
and smiling, and went together to chapel, which 
greatly surprised them all ; and some ran imme- 
diately to tell the Duke of York, that * all their mea- 
sures were broken.’ After sermon, the' Earl went 
home with the Seals; and, that evening, the King 
i'tive them to the Attorney General.*' 

After he had quitted the court, however, he con- 
tinued to make a considerable figure in parliament; 
in 1G75, zealously opposed the Test-Bill intro- 
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difeed by the Lord Treasurer Danby into the Hous<? 
of Lords. This dispute occasioned a prorogation, 
followed by a recess of fifteen months. 

When the parliament met again in February, 
1677, the Duke of Buckingham argued that, * from 
the length of the preceding prorogation it ought to 
be considered as dissolved.’ The Karl of Shaftesbury 
was of the same opinion, and maintained it with so 
much warmth, that himself, the Duke, the Karl of 
Salisbury, and Lord Wharton were sent to the 
Tower. As he long refused to make any apology, 
he continued in confinement for thirteen months; 
though his fellow-prisoners, upon their submission, 
were immediately discharged. 

On regaining his liberty, he managed the oppo- 
sition to Dauby's administration with such talent and 
dexterity, that it was found impossible to effect any 
tiling in parliament without an entire change oi 
system. Accordingly in 1079 the King, who de- 
sired nothing so much as tranquillity, dismissed t lie 
whole Privy Council at once, and formed .anew one: 
in which the Karl of Kssex as: Lord Treasurer, the 
Karl of Sunderland as Secretary' of State, and \ i> 
count I lalifax were members, and the Karl of Shaftes- 
bury (contrary to the advice of Sir William Temple 
President. Amidst many viole nt and unjust party- 
proceedings at this time*, Shaftesbury was the au- 
thor of one* signal national benefit, the [Kissing o- 
the Habeas Corpus Bill ; * pronounced by Ml* 

* And yet this great Instrument of Lnglisli liberty, it’ we 
may trust Burnet, was carried in the House of Lords by a trick 
* c Lord Grey and Lord Norris were named to be the tellers* 
Lord Norris, being a man subject to vapours, was not at all time 
attentive to what lie was doing: so, a very fat Lord coming^ 
Lori Grey counted him for ten, as a jest at first; but seeing 
Lord Norris bad not observed it, be went on with tin’s mis* 
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Fox ** the most important barrier against tyranny, 
and best-framed protection for the liberty of indivi- 
duals, that has ever existed in any ancient or modern 
Commonwealth.” This new post, however, he did 
not hold longer than six months. lie had drawn 
upon himself the implacable hatred of the Duke of 
York, by steadily promoting, if not originally sug- 
gesting, the project of an Exclusion-Bill, which was 
carried in the Lower House by a majority of seventy 
nine ; * and, therefore, w e cannot be surprised that a 
party was constantly at work against him. 

reckoning of ten. So it was reported to the House, and de- 
clared that 4 they who were lor the hill were the majority,' though 
: t indeed went on the other side : anti, by this means, the bill 
past.” It was speedily made use of*, it appears. 44 There was a 
bold forward man (thchistoriuuudds) Sheridan, anative of Ireland, 
whom the Commons committed ; and he moved for his Habeas 
Corpus. Some of the Judges were afraid of the House, and kept 
out of the way: but Huron Weston had the courage to grant it.** 

* From the vigorous resistance of the Court, the Church, and 
the Tories (aided by the restrictions, which the King offered to 
put upon a Popish succe ssor) it was lost in the House of Lords. 

Tlu; account of Hume (who, however, is not to he trusted in what 
relates to his favourite Stuarts) i> somewhat different : 44 Shaftes- 
bury, 1 ” he informs us, 44 finding that he possessed no more than 
the appearance of court-favour, was resolved still to adhere to 
the popular party, by whose attachment he enjoyed an undis- 
puted superiority in *he Lower House, and possessed great in- 
fluence in the other. The very appearance of court-favour, 
empty as it was, tended to render him more dangerous. His 
partisans, observing the progress winch he haul ahvady made, 
hoped that he would .soon acquire the entire ascendant ; and he 
constantly flatteicd them, that 4 if they persisted in their purpose, 
the King from indelcnee and necessity and fondness lor Mon- 
mouth would at List he iiulu ed, even at the expense of his bro- 
th ‘r’s right, to make them c cry concession/ ” (Chap. L\\ II.) 
In the next chapter, after panegyrising the mildness ami inte- 
grity of Lord linden, his exemption from ambition, and In- 
VO!.. IV. 1 
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Upon the King's summoning a parliament at 
Oxford in March 1681, Shaftesbury joined with se- 
veral Lords in a petition to prevent it’s meeting at 
that place, but without success. In that parliament, 
he strenuously supported the Exclusion-Bill: but the 
Duke of York, through his friends, quickly contrived 
to make him feel the weight of his resentment. For 
the zealots in his interest, apprehending that as long 
as Shaftesbury lived, their sc heme of introducing 
Popery and arbitrary power into the English govern- 
ment must be defeated, and having failed in various 
attempts to take him off privately, presented a bill of 
indictment against him at the Old Bailey. It was 
thrown out, however, by the grand jury, after examin- 
ng the witnesses in open court. lie was, consequently, 
discharged from the* Tower, where 1 he had been con- 
fined (oil the evidence of an informer, who charged 
him with an attempt at subornation) from July till 
November, 1682, to the great joy of his country; 
and a medal* was struck upon the occasion. 

In the ‘ True Account of the Horrid Conspiracy,' 

zealous attachment to the religion and liberties of his countn. 
he represents Shaftesbury as “ in most particulars of an oppo- 
site character.” He had indeed previously admitted, that had 
he (assume did not scruple to allege) for the sake of throwing 
an increased odium upon the Papists laid the plan of Titus 
Oates’ plot, he would probably, by rendering it moderate, con- 
sistent, and credible, have defeated it’s power of producing 
such prodigious effects upon the popular mind. It would indeed 
be “ an ab>‘ir<lify, a» Mr. I o\ observes, “ equal almost in de- 
gree to the hehet of the plot itsclfi to suppose it a story fabri- 
cated by that nobleman and the other leaders of the Whig party!” 

* Ibis gave both to an extremely bitter poem under that 
title from the* p n oi Dryden, who bad previously personified 
Shaftesbury as the g-'eat. counsellor of rebellion in his * Absalom 
anc^Vchitopheld 
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published in 1685, Shaftesbury is placed fore- 
most among the disaffected. Conscious to him- 
self, the compiler says, of the blackness of his 
crimes and of the iniquity of the verdict by which 
he had for the time escaped, and finding he was now 
within the compass of the justice he had so lately 
frustrated and contemned, lie thenceforth gave over 
all his quieter and more plausible arts of sedition, 
whereby ho proudly bragged lie should in time (as 
his expression was) 6 le isurely walk his Majesty out 
of his dominions/ and on a sudden betook himself 
to more precipitate enterprises. lie is elsewhere 
called * the prime engineer, during his time, in con- 
triving and directing all the several motions and 
parts of the' whole conspiracy/ At the head of his 
English accomplices are enumerated, the Duke of 
Monmouth; Lord Cray of Walk, characterised by 
“the wickedness of his private life:" the Karl of 
Essex, guilty of many 44 ill practices, unworthy the 
son of such a father;'* Lord Howard of Escrick, 
subsequently the base agent in the legal murther of 
his two nest-named confederates;" Lord Russell, 
“ carried away hv a vain air of popularity, and a 
wild suspicion of losing a great estate* by an imagi- 
nary return of Popery ; " Colonel Algernon Sidney, 
“ who from his youth had professed himsell an 
enemy to the government of his country, and acted 
accord i ugly ; ’ William 1 lampden the younger, who 
“ renewed and continued the hereditary malignity of 
hi* house against the Roval Family ; Sir .1 hennas 

n * 

Armstrong, 44 a debauched atheistical bravo; Lieu- 
tenant Colonel Walcot, “ introduced by the Lord 
Howard (under the character o< a stout and able 
officer) into a strict familiarity with the Earl of 

i 
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Shaftesbury , from whom he never after parted till 
iiis death ; accompanying him in his flight into 
Holland, and returning thence with his corpse, &c. 
But of all the conspirators (he adds) whether English 
or Scotch, the man to whom, next the late Earls of 
Shaftesbury and Argyle, belonged the chief place 
and precedence in the whole diabolical design, was 
Robert Ferguson a Scotchman, who with Walcot 
was named a legatee in Shaftesbury’s last will as 
his special friend. 

lie is subsequently stated, in this bitter party- 
publication, to have “ redoubled his old exclama- 
tions of popery, tyranny, superstitious idolatry, op- 
pressions, niurthers, Irish witnesses, Ac., of whose 
subornation no man in the throe kingdoms could 
have given a more exact account than himself — his 
vain-glorr, and the conceit of his own dexterity, 
and his former constant suc cess in making confusions 
inclining him to fancy (what his flatterers suggested) 
that ‘ the whole 1 city and kingdom were at his berk, 
arid upon the holding up of his linger would pre- 
sently rise in arms to extirpate the two brother- 
of Slavery and Popery, 1 as they w ere lewdly want 
in their private debauches to stile the King ami bis 
Royal I lighness/’ 

The conspirators of the West of England, espi> 
cially in Taunton and Devonshire, not being siifli- 
ciently prompt or forward in their co-operation, be 
determined t / leave England. Thus having sce.ii 
all his hopes and contrivances dashed in pieces at 
home, he had nothing ledt to do (observes the 
bigoted historian) hut to take shelter in a com- 
monwealth, which in his former greatness lie bad 
i>o mortally provoked ; there to lead a life of db- 
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grace and misery, and to die neglected in a country 
of which he had formerly expressed so great a' 
hatred : and yet still retaining so much venomous 
rancour against his most gracious master, as to pro- 
fess with his last breath, that 6 he had deservedly 
received his death’s wound (meaning the bruise in 
his side) and now his death, in that c ountry where 
he had done his own so much mischief.’ * With 
this view% he embarked for Holland upon his dis- 
charge ; and, after a dangerous voyage' arriving at 
Amsterdam, took a house* in that citv.f But though 
he thus escaped the acrimony of liis political and 
spiritual antagonists, he could not elude his old dis- 
temper the gout, to which he fell a victim January 
22, 1683. 

His body, being embalmed, was brought to Eng- 
land, and intern'd with his ancestors at Winborno St. 
Giles; and, in 17.‘12, a noble monument with a highly 
honourable insc ription w as erected to bis memory. 

It was a misfortune' to this noble personage, that 
the account of the time's in which he* lived, and of 
the government in whic h he so largely partic ipated, 
has been transmitted to posterity by his professed 
enemies. This may, in some measure, account for 
his not making a very amiable figure in history ; so 
that, while his .abilities stand confessed by all, the 
excellence of his conduct and the integrity of his 
intentions are hardly acknowledged by any. Neither 
is it now easily to be imagined, what contrivances 

* When he was one of the Commissioner? sent thither, in the 
year 1660, to invite his Majesty home freely and without terms. 

i He applied, also, to be made a lhirghor of that city ; upon 
"hich occasion, it is said, his Dclendu fst Carthago was sug- 
S^ted to his recollection. 


o 
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were set on foot by his adversaries in his life-time, 
in order to render his name detestable* March- 
mont Needham, in particular, is said to have been 
specially employed to defame his character ; particu- 
larly in a quarto pamphlet entitled, A Pacquet of 
Advices and Animadversions, sent from London to 
the Men of Shaftesbury ; which is of Use for all his 
Majesty’s Subjects in the Three Kingdoms.’ London, 
167 (>* 

He was, also, represented as having* had the vanity 
to expect to be chosen King of Poland. Hence his 
name of * Count Tapsky,’ alluding to the tap, which 
had been applied upon the breaking-out of an ulcer 
between his ribs. It was also a standing jest, with 
the lower w its, to stile him ‘ Shift shiny,’ instead of 
Shaftesbury, on account of his notorious libertinism 
of charac ter : and it is recorded that Charles II., who 
would both take liberties and bear them, once in 
a vein of raillery and with reference to his amours, 
said to him ; *• 1 believe, Shaftesbury, thou art tin: 
wickedtst fellow in my dominions : ” to whit'll, with 
a low bmv and a grave fact 1 , the Earl replied, M;iy 
it please your Majesty, of a subject I believe f am." 
At which the merry Monarch laughed heartily. 

Thi s stiiry, w hethei* true or false, seems to prove, 
that he wa^ generally regarded as a dissolute charac- 
ter ; and. ii he were really so, his regularity in the 
offices of domestic religion was only adding hypocrisy 
to his other vmes : yet w as he sincerely esteemed by 
Locke, and by other men of virtue. 

Variously however as historians report the motives 
of his actions, they agree in ascribing to him uncoin- 

* This abuse is transferred, verbal hn 7 into the account given 
|8Sjf Shaftesbury by the Oxford historian, Antony Wood. 

3 
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mon powers of mind, together with a daring and 
restless spirit. He appears to have been distinguished 
by subtilty of argument, rather than solidity of judge- 
ment ; and to have changed his plans with a fre- 
quency matched only by the indefatigableness, with 
which for the time he pursued them. lie married 
three wives, but left only one son Antony, by the 
second (Frances, daughter of David Cecil, third Karl 
of Exeter) who was the father of the noble author of 
the ‘ Characteristics.** 

From his character in the ‘ Kiographia Britan - 
nica> which is one continued panegyric, Macpherson 
and Dalrymple have made many heavy deductions. 
The reader will not bo sorry to see it, as sketched 
by Dryden in his * Absalom and Achitophelf He 
must make large allowances, indeed, for the hostility 
of the artist : lmt he cannot fail to admire the bril- 
liancy of the execution. 

44 Of these t lie false Achitophel was first; 

A name to all succeeding ages curst : 

For close designs and crooked counsels tit ; 

Sagacious, bold, and turbulent of wit : 

Restless, unfix'd in principles and place; 

In power unpleased, impatient of disgrace: 

A fiery soul which, working out it’s way, "X 
fretted the pigmy body to decay, > 

And oYr-inlbrin’d the tenement of clay. J 
A daring pilot in extremity: 

Pleased with the danger, when the waves went high, 

He sought the storms; but, for a calm unfit, 

Would steer too nigh the sands to show his wit. 

Great wits are sure to madness near allied, 

And thin partitions do tile r bounds divide : 

* For the superintendence of liis grandson's early education 
the old gentleman fixed upon a learned female, of the name of 

Hirch, who was intimately conversant with the Latin and Greek 
tongues. 
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Else why should he, with wealth and honour blest, 
lie fuse his age the needful hours of vest; 

Punish a body which he could not please. 

Bankrupt of life, yet prodigal of ease? 

And all to leave what with his toil he won 
To that unfeather’d two-legg’d thing, a son ; 

Got while his soul did huddled notions try, * 

And born a shapeless lump, like anarchy. 

In friendship false, implacable in hate ; 

Resolved to ruin, or to rule, the state. 

To compass this, the triple bond he broke ; 

The pillars of the public safety shook, S 

And fitted Israel [I']nglaud~\ for a foreign yoke : J 
Then seized with fear, yet still affecting fame. 

Usurp'd a patriot's all-atoning name. 

So easy still it proves, in factious times. 

With public zeal to cancel private crimes. 

Ilow safe is treason, and bow sacred ill. 

Where none can sin against the people’s will ; 

Where crowds can wink, and no offence be known, 
Since in another’s guilt they find their own ! 

Yet fame deserved no enemy can grudge: 

The statesman we abhor, but praise the judge. 

* In Israel’s courts ne’er sat an Abethdin [thane cllor] 
With more discerning eyes, or hands more clean; 
Unbribed, unbought, the wretched to redress. 

Swift of despatch and easy of access.’ 

Oh ! had he been content to serve the crown 
With virtues only proper to the gown ; 

Or had the rankness of the soil been freed 
From cockle, that opprc\s>’d the noble seed ; 

David for him his tuneful harp had strung. 

And heaven had wanted one immortal song. 

But wild ambition loves to slide, not stand; 

And fortune’ ice prefers to virtue’s land. 

Achitophcl, grown weary to possess 
A lawful fame and lazy happiness. 

Disdain’d the golden fruit to gather free. 

And lent the crowd his arm to shake the tree.” 

In * the Medal ’ he adds : 

€€ Yet should thy crimes succeed, should lawless power 
Compass those ends thy greedy hopes devour. 
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Thy canting friends thy mortal foes would be ; 

Thy god and theirs would never long agree. 

For thine, if thou hast any, must be one 
That lets the world and human kind alone ; 

A jolly god, that passes hours too well 
To promise heaven, or threaten us with hell ; 

That unconcern’d can at rebellion sit. 

And wink at crimes he did himself commit. 

A tyrant theirs: the heaven their priesthood paints, 
A conventicle of gloomy sullen saints; 

A heaven like Bedlam, slovenly and sad, 
Fore-doom’d for souls with false religion mad. 

Without a vision, poets can foreshow 
What all but fools by common sense may know: 

If true succession from our isle should fail, 

And crowds profane with impious arms prevail; 

Nor thou, nor those thy factious arts engage, \ 
Shall reap that harvest of rebellious rage, V 

With which thou tlatter’st thy decrepit age. J 
The swelling poison of the several sects. 

Which wanting vent the nation’s health infects. 
Shall burst it’s bag ; and, fighting out their way. 
The various venoms on each other prey. 

The presbyter, puff’d up with spiritual pride. 

Shall on the necks of the lewd uobIe< ride ; 


J 1 is brethren damn, the civil power defy. 

And parcel out republic prelacy. 

But short shall be his reign: his rigid yoke 
And t\rant power will puny sects provoke: 

And frogs, and toads, and all the tadpole train 
Will croak to hea\en for help from this devouring crane. 
The cut-tliroat sword and clamorous gown shall jar 
In sharing their ill-gotten spoils of war: 

Chiefs shall be grudged the part, which they pretend; 

I. ords envy Fords, and friend with every friend 
About their impious merit shall contend. 

The sully (’(minions shall respect deny. 

And justle peerage out with property. 

Their General either shall his trust betray. 

And force the crowd to arbitrary sway ; 

Or they, suspec.ing his ambitious aim, *\ 

In hate of Kings shall cast anew the frame, > 

And thrust out Collating that bore that name. J 


l 

J 
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Thus inborn broils the factious would engage. 

Or wars of exiled heirs, or foreign rage. 

Till halting vengeance overtook our age : 

And our wild labours, wearied into rest, 

Reclined us on a rightful monarch’s breast.” 

The history of his own times, which Shaftesbury 
had drawn up in order to display the principles and 
motives both of his enemies’ conduct and his own, he 
entrusted, upon his retiring; into Holland, to the care 
of Mr. Locke. Unfortunately for the public, when 
Sidney fell a victim to a charge of treason grounded 
upon papers found in his closet, Locke, intimidated by 
the apprehension of a similar prosecution, throw his 
friend's manuscript into the flames. This work began 
with the Reformation, and tracing the course of events 
down to the ( ’ivil War, showed what had been accom- 
plished, and what remained still defective, in the great 
work of English liberty. The noble writer is said to 
have been particularly excellent in his sketches of in- 
dividual character, duplicates of some of w hich (chiefly 
Dorsetshire gentlemen) from the earlv pages of his 
composition, still remain in the possession of his 
descendents. 

With a view of repairing the* mischief, which his 
cowardice or his caution had occasioned, Locke re- 
solved to write at large the History of his illustrious 
friend, Mr. Stringer, a very respectable gentleman 
of Wiltshire, and a friend of Mr. Locke's, w ho during 
Shaftesbury's Uhanrellor.diip bad been Clerk of the 
Presentations, did more than resolve; he executed: 


* See the Extracts for the character of the Hon. William 
Hastings, which even Mr. Horace Walpole, certainly no friend 
to Lord Shaftesbury, has pronounced 4 a curious and well-drawn 
portrait of our ancient English gentry 
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and his composition, though from various causes too 
imperfect for publication, was advantageously placed 
with the rest of the family-papers in the hands of 
Mr. Martyn, author of ‘ Timoleon,’ a tragedy of 
some popularity. To this the latter writer sub- 
joined his Lordship’s speeches, adduced the high tes- 
timonies of Mr. Locke and Le Clere in his favour, 
and repelled the censures of L’Estrange, Bishop 
Burnet, and Sir William Temple.* But even so 
enlarged, the late Earl did not think it sufficiently 
finished for the public eye; and therefore consigned 
it, for farther improvement, to Dr. Gregory Sharpe, 
Master of the Temple. By Dr. Sharpe it was re- 
commended to the inspection of an additional censor, 
who however did little but point out it's imper- 
fections and suggest references ; and it finally with 
500/. passed into the hands of Dr. Kippis, w ho after 
some time, for reasons (as he himself oddly ob- 
serves) not unfriendly to either side,* returned all the 
papers, f 

* Among other anecdotes he recorded that, notwithstanding 
Dfydcn’s dark portrait of Aehitophel in his celebrated satire, 
the Chancellor, as one of the Governors of the Charter House, 
gave* a nomination in that \ahtahle seminary to one of the poet’s 
sons; v\ hence some have affected to account tor the four lines 
(inserted in the second edition of the poem in question) be- 
ginning 

4 In Israel’s court, &c. 9 

But Malone, in his 4 Life of Dry den,* has amply refuted the 
whole story. 

+ So he states in his 4 Bio^niphhiJ published in 17N‘j; and 
ht died in 17 95. At the sale of his library, a quarto volume 
of a Life of Lord Shaftesbury, probably the one in contem- 
plation, was purchased by the Duke of Grafton : and it so, it 
M'ot have been privately printed between the two dates above* 
mentioned. 
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Some Observations concerning the regulating of 
Elections for Parliament. 

4 The parliament of England is that supreme and 
absolute power, which gives life and motion to the 
English government. It directs and actuates all it’s 
various procedures, is the parent of our peace, de- 
fender of our faith, and foundation of our properties : 
and, as the constitution of this great spring and pri- 
mam mobile of affairs is in strength and beauty, so 
will also all acts and performances, which are derived 
from it, bear a suitable proportion and similitude. 
For whether the constituting members of this great 
body he such as may give it the denomination of 
sanctum , indoctum, or insanum (by which epithets 
some former parliaments have been know n and dis- 
tinguished), such w ill also he all the acts and statutes 
which are made hv them, each naturally wearing the 
character and likeness of that, to which it owes its 
being. This Cireat Council bears a date coaevous per- 
haps w ith the originals of our government, and was 
constituted with sufficient prudence* and caution, with 
relation to the innocence and ignorance of the times 
and people then in being. It was then, that a deed 
of three inches square was sufficient to convoy away 
twenty good manors and lordships. Hut subtilty 
and cunning having now' made some bolder advances 
into the world, we are forced to alter our measures, 
and instead of inches to take ells. Jt seems there- 
fore necessary, as in things of smaller concernment, 
so most especially in matters of so much greater mo- 
ment as is the settling and fortifying our parliament, 
so to erect it’s bulwarks and rampiers, that |jie most 
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vigorous attacks of fraud and corruption may make 
no breaches and inroads upon it. It is here, our care 
and diligence ought to be applied with the greatest 
exactness ; for, as our laws and government are esta- 
blished, we can derive our happiness or misery from 
no other source. It is from the fruit of this Great 
Council that we must expect our nutriment, and from 
it’s branches our protection. I hope therefore it may 
not seem over officious, if with the skilful gardener I 
do open and expose the roots of this great tree of the 
Commonwealth, with an intent that every branch and 
fibre may with the greater ease and conveniency be 
so trimmed and laid, that no detects or redundances 
may continue ; but that every individual of this great 
Lodv may Imppily conspire to produce that peace and 
tranquillity in the nation, which may be expected 
from their councils and a well-constituted govern- 
ment. It seems then reasonable to believe, that the 
privilege of sending representatives to parliament 
(though grounded upon a natural and fundamental 
right in the people) was at first immediately derived 
from the King; for that, where histories and records 
begin to transmit memorials to succeeding ages, we 
find him sending his writs directed to such prisons, 
towns, or viils, which he thought most considerable 
within the kingdom, hv virtue of which w rits elec- 
tions were accordingly made and representative's re- 
turned to parliament. That the King's prerogative 
does still extend to giant this franchise to such other 
towns or villages, as he shall think fit, 1 cannot 
ufhriki ; because some learned in the law assure us 
itcannot legally be done, but by act of parliament. 
ih.L others are again of a contrary opinion, as was 
adjudged in the case of Duncannon and Newark. It 
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is certain, that parliamentary matters were never 
settled otherwise than by act of parliament, as appears 
by several statutes in such eases made : and we also 
find the privilege of sending members to parliament 
given to several places by act of parliament, which 
had been unnecessary, could the King alone have 
granted it by any other method. It is, moreover, a 
thing of very dangerous consequence, to have such a 
power lodged in the King alone : for then lie might 
thereby enfranchise what number of vills he pleases, 
and by the same power place the election of their re- 
presentatives in a select mini her, such as he should 
always have the [lower to direct and appoint; which 
would be in effect to choose his own parliament, and 
thereby to make or repeal what laws he pleases. 
Wherefore, 1 conceive, this point ought now to lx* so 
settled, as for the future to obviate all such inconve- 
niences which might otherwise ensue. Another thing 
which also ret joins the care of this ( 1 real Council, \< 
to limit and restrain the exorbitances of a Quo Jf' nr- 
rc into* so that tin* electing boroughs may have their 
privileges and immunities secured from the judge- 
ment of a corrupt judge, who derives his being and 
holds his judicial breath only ad voluutaiem do mmi 
If this grievance he not obviated by some good law, 
a King mav as well destroy all the old boroughs as 
erect new ones, to the inevitable overthrow of our 
laws and government. 

4 In the next place, 1 conceive it may become the 
prudence of this parliament (from which we may ex- 
pect the foundations of our happiness will hr so laid, 
as to become impregnable against all the* future as- 
saults of an invading tyranny) to look into the con- 
stitutions and customs of such boroughs w hich have' 
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right to elect, and which in several particulars seems 
to require a touch of the supreme authority to set 
them right. The first inconvenience they labour 
under, is the variety of their respective titles : some 
claiming to elect by prescription, others by grant ; 
some again by a select number, others by the popu- 
late , some by the magistrate and burgesses, others by 
the magistrate, burgesses, and freemen, others again 
by the magistrate, burgesses, freemen, and com- 
monalty ; and some* also in respect of their ancient 
borough-houses only, the rest of the town, which is 
the much more considerable part, being excluded. 
The grievance, which grows from this dilference of 
title in several boroughs, is often ambiguity and un- 
ci rtainty of title in the same borough ; for sometimes 
the select number contend'; with the community, 
one borough-house with another. \c. And hence it 
is, that we have usually m> many petitioners in each 
parliament, tlu* magistrate not knowing which of 
right ought to be returned. Nor can a Committee of 
Elections ever settle their respective' titles by a final 
determinative judgement ; for we find it often giving 
an opinion upon one ami the same tithe, and in the 
same borough, differently. a> favour and power can 
make the stronger interest. All this may be re- 
medied by an aid, which should give one and the 
snne new title to all the electing boroughs in Eng- 
land uml W ales, by vhieh alone they shouhl ail for 
the future claim to send members to pailiamcnt ; 
thereby settling the electing power i” such persons 
(whether they be a select number, or the whole po- 
pulace) as in prudence slit uld be 1 thought most con- 
tinent. The design oi choosing the members of 
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parliament by the people was, that no laws should b c 
made, no monies raised, nor any course pursued by 
those who sit at the helm, but with the steerage and 
direction of the people by their representatives. Now 
by all the laws and rules. of representation no town, 
city, or body of people can be represented without a 
vote in the choice of their representative. That the 
parliament, as now constituted, is no equal represen- 
tative of the people, is notorious ; in that several bo- 
roughs, so inconsiderable that they contain not above 
tlwee or four houses, send each of them two repre- 
sentatives to parliament, whilst others (which contain 
an hundred times their number of houses, j)eopk\ 
trade, and w ealth) have no representative' at all in the 
management of public affairs. So also the county of 
Cornwall sends no less than forty- three members to 
parliament, whilst the city and whole county of 
Chester sends but four, and the twelve counties of 
Wales but twenty four among them all. From thi« 
inequality of representation it follows, that acts arc 
often made which redound to the prejudice of tin 
whole body of the people, merely to advance the gain 
and advantage of some particular places; as was that 
which prohibited the importation of Irish cattle. Iv'ing 
carried principally by the supernumerary votes uf 
some counties, which have' more electing boroughs 
than upon a just and equal dividend do fall to their 
share; and these, being gene rally of a dry and hanvn 
soil, are tlier by c hie fly adapted to t lit' breeding of 
cattle, which benefit would have* been diminished by 
an illicit of beasts from Ireland. This inconvenience 
may be easily removed by depriving towns of less 
note of this lfanclii-e, and bestow ing it upon other* 
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of greater consideration in the same or in other coun- 
ties, which most want it; as do those of Cambridge, 
Bedford) Hertford, Huntingdon, &tc. 

* Where the electing right is committed to a select 
number, I think it were desirable that the electors 
should be chosen annually, and not be tenants tor life 
in their electorate : this would in a great degree pre- 
vent pre-engagements and corruption, which often 
happens where a power by long continuance in one 
person is apt to stagnate and putrefy. The great num- 
ber of electors in popular boroughs, and in choosing 
knights of the shire, requires to be regulated and 
limited, and the power of election to he fixed in the 
optimney only. My reasons lor this are, that among 
the electing crowd the majority is generally of a 
mean and abject fortune in the world, and thereby 
subject not only to disorders and quarrels, but to be 
misguided also by their ignorance and total want of 
that discerning faculty, which electors in such weighty 
concerns ought to have : they are moreover under the 
temptation of being corrupted and seduced by the in- 
veiglements of a little money, or a pot of ale: whilst 
those, whose eiicumstanees are more enlarged, have 
their thoughts so likewise: being thereby raised be- 
yond such low allurements, and rendered more care- 
ful how and into whose hands they dispose of this 
great trust, the breach w hereof might at once rob and 
deprive them of that their substance, which has been 
the acquisition perhaps of some ages. It was for 
these and several other reasons mentioned in the 
preamble, that by the statute of S Hen. VI. e. 7. it 
'va? enacted that ‘ no knight of the shire shall be 
chosen by any who had not a freehold ot the clear 
yearly value of per ami.* which was then r* 

vol. IV. M 
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much in value as 40/. per ann. is now, or has been 
since the finding' out of the American treasure and 
the enlargement of our trade. And I think it but 
reasonable that as the value of money falls, so the 
wealth of the electors should rise, and that electing 
votes in the county should again be limited to such 
only who now have lands and tenements to that 
value, which 40,?. per ann . bore in those times when 
this act was made. If this particular were thus re- 
gulated, the numbers at the county-elections would 
be reduced, probably to a fourth part of what they 
now are, and thereby the unreasonable expense in 
entertaining so great a crowd, and the great dangers 
which may accrue from such an ungovernable multi- 
tude, w r ould be in a great degree avoided and pre- 
vented. As the persons electing ought to be men of 
substance, so in a proportioned degree ought also the 
members elected. It is not sale to make over tin 
estates of the people in trust to men, who have hoik 
of their own ; lest their domestic indigences, in con- 
junction with a foreign temptation, should warp them 
to a contrary interest, which in former parliaments 
we have sometimes felt to our sorrow. Wealth and 
substance will, also, give a lustre and reputation to 
our Great Council, and a security to the people: fur 
their estates art; then pawned, as .so many pledges for 
their good behaviour, becoming thereby equal sharers 
themselves in the benefit or disadvantage which shall 
result from t’ eir own acts and counsels. Thus, a 
good estate may be a good security to engage faith 
and honesty ; but lie, who sits at the* helm of govern- 
ment, uught to be not only a graduate in fortune, but 
in prudence and experience also. To me it seems 
jgxlremely irregular, to see the unfledged youth mala* 
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his first advances into the world in the quality of a 
burgess for parliament, chosen upon no other account 
but because it was his fortune by his father’s early 
death to become the landlord of a neighbouring 
borough, or is perhaps it’s best customer, deriving 
thence the necessaries of a numerous family. Forty 
years, whereof twenty five are generally spent in 
childhood and vanity, seem to be few enough to 
entitle any one to the grandeur and gravity of an 
English senator ; and why so many, who seem by 
their greenness to be as yet but a novelty to the 
world, should be admitted a place in this Great 
Council, whilst those of greater age, wisdom, and 
experience must be excluded, 1 do not understand. 

By the 1 Hen. V. e. 1. it is enacted, that * every 
knight of the shire should be chosen out of such who 
are resident in the county, and every citizen and 
burgess from among the citizens and burgesses of 
the cities and boroughs electing.’ I low far this act 
ought to be observed, w ill be worth consideration ; 
tor a confinement in this case seems to be an abridge- 
ment of a free choice, and it often happens that men 
of the greatest knowledge and experience in the af- 
fairs of the kingdom have their abode principally in 
the metropolis, especially such of the long robe, who 
by their profession are obliged to it. But the non- 
observance of this act on the other side has been often 
the occasion that courtiers have bolted into country- 
boroughs, and by the strength of their purse and li- 
beral baits have so seduced these poor rural animals 
to to obtain an election from them, though to the 
r uh* and overthrow of their own laws and liberties. 
The choosing of such men to serve in parliament 
wight probably be obviated by an act, prohibiting ‘ the 

M 2 
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expense of any money by treats or otherwise in order 
to be elected it being only to these indirect methods, 
that such persons usually owe their success. But 
when all is done, it will be found difficult (though 
with the greatest art) to bring an old irregular struc- 
ture into a convenient uniformity, otherwise than by 
razing it to the ground, and erecting a new pile by 
some better-contrived design. For although all the 
defects and irregularities in the election of members 
for parliament before-mentioned should be removed 
and altered, yet there still remains something in the 
very constitution of this part of our government* 
which is not so agreeable to a curious thought. A 
true and perfect model to build by is what I dare 
not pretend to give', yet that which follows may afford 
some hints and assistance to a better fancy and judge- 
ment. Tn respect then, that every individual person 
in the nation has a natural right to vote in this Groat 
Council ; but this being impracticable, they are forced 
to do it by proxy, /. c. by devolving this right 
upon certain common representatives indifferently 
chosen from certain select numbers and community 
of men, in which the whole body of the people is or 
ought to he comprehended ; and whereas every pater* 
familiar, or house-keeper, is a natural prince, and is 
invested with an absolute power over his family, and 
has by necessary consequence the votes of all his fa- 
mily, man, woman, and child included in his : let then 
the Sheriff’s precepts be directed to every parish 
within his county, which the next Sunday following 
the receipt thereof may be publicly read after the 
forenoon sermon in c hurch; (hereby giving notice to 
all the housekeepers in the parish to meet at a con- 
venient place and certain hour the day following, to 

4 
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order to choose an elector for the county. Let also 
the churchwardens of each parish prepare a list of 
eight or ten of the most eminent persons for wealth, 
gravity, and wisdom in their parish. This list to be 
brought the next day to the place of election to this 
purpose, that every housekeeper do, by a dot witli a 
pen adjoined to the person’s name whom he inclines 
to elect, declare his choice, and that by the plurality 
of dots the elector be returned by the churchwardens 
to the Sheriff. This done in each parish, let the 
Sheriff prepare a list, in the same manner, of the 
names of all the gentry in the county who are each 
worth in lands and moveables at least 10,000/., all 
(h bts paid, and not under forty years of age ; which 
being in readiness, let all the representatives of 
parishes, chosen as aforesaid, repair to the county- 
town the very next day after the parish-election is 
over, and there proceed to elect out of the Sheriff's 
list seven, nine, or eleven members to serve 1 in par- 
liament, or so many as upon a just dividend shall 
be thought expedient to complete the number of 
members which are to art- in this Great Council. Be- 
fore the electors proceed to chouse for the county, it 
might probably be convenient to administer an oath 
to this purpose, that ‘ their vote is no wav pre-engaged, 
ami that they will choose without favour or affection 
such members, as in their conscience they do believe 
most fit to serve in parliament. And that to the 
members elected, upon their admission to the House, 
thi oath together with the others in use he admi- 
nb vred, viz. That they m*e worth 10,000/. all their 
debts paid, and that directly or indirectly they did 
not expend anv money or gratuity whatsoever in 
outer to their election, and that they neither have nor 
will receive any gratuity whatsoever upon the ac- 
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count of their vote in parliament, but that they will 
in all matters that shall come before them act up. 
rightly according to their conscience and understand- 
ing, without any private design, favour, or affection 
to any.’ That, to prevent the inconveniences of fear 
and favour in electing, the method be such, that none 
may know on whom the electors’ votes were con- 
ferred ; and it may be thus performed : Suppose a 
room with two opposite doors, and a table in the 
middle, on which the list shall be spread. All the 
electors being at one door, let them go in one hv one, 
each writing down his dots, and going out of the 
room at the other door before another comes in ; or, 
if this may prove tedious, it is only placing more 
tables in the room with every one a list on it, and so 
many may then be admitted at once as there are 
lists, which Avill make* greater despatch, and yet no 
discovery, in that every list is upon a separate table. 
To prevent also all fraud and indirect practice, it will 
be convenient that the officers concerned in the elec 
tions, both in parishes and in the county, be upon 
their oaths. It is. also, fit that a limited allowance ho 
made for the expense of the day, which is to be in 
parishes, at the parish-charge ; and, in the county- 
town, at the charge of the county. 

‘ If any controversy arise about elections, either in 
the parishes or counties (which, in this method, enn 
scarcely be supposed) it may be decided by the vote? 
of the remaining persons upon the list, w ho pretend 
to no election. If several persons happen to have nil 
equal number of votes, it shall be determined bv lot. 
If any person from any part of England shall send 
his name to any particular county, to be inserted w 
their list as a person qualified to serve in parlianieift* 
it may be done; but none to stand candidate in man' 
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than one list at a time, lest he should be chosen in 
both counties, and occasion the trouble of a new 
election. That the same list of candidates shall con- 
tinue till the dissolution of the parliament, if it sits 
not above three years ; and, upon the intermedial 
death or removal of any of the members for the 
county, then he who had the next majority of votes 
upon the list to succeed in Ins place, without farther 
trouble or charge of election. 

‘ By this method the parliament will be a perfect 
representative of the whole body of the people, and 
also of every numerical person in the kingdom. Here 
can 1)0 no partial (and, consequently, prejudicial) acts 
made by separate interests and factions; none will 
sit in this Great Council but men of gravity, wisdom, 
integrity, and substance; no pensionary members, no 
unfair elections, no foul returns, no petitioners kept 
in attendance till a dissolution, no Quo /( arrant os to 
destroy the natural fundamental rights of the people; 
no room tor corruption, bribery, and debauchery 
either in the electors or the members elected; no 
patrimonies wasted in the extravagances of an elec- 
tion, no bankrupts shrowding themselves under the 
shelter of a parliamentary privilege; no unruly rab- 
bles, tumults, (actions, and disorders in election 
among the commonalty ; no heats and animosities 
among the gentry, often caused by their violent 
competitions : but all will be managed with that 
evenness, justice, and temper, that nothing can more 
etfectually conduce to the securing of our liberties 
and properties, the grandeur of our government, and 
the honour of our nation than such an establish* 
went.’ 


Q 
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The Character of the Honourable W. Hastings,* of 
Woodlands in Hampshire , second Son of Francis, 

FmvI of Huntingdon. 

k In the year 16:38 lived Mr. Hastings; by his 
quality, Son, brother, and uncle to the Earls of Hunt- 
ingdon. He was, peradventure, an original in our 
age ; or rather the copy of our ancient nobility, in 
hunting not in warlike times. 

* He was low, very strong, and very active ; of a 
reddish flaxen hair. His clothes always green cloth, 
and never all worth (when new) five pounds. 

* His house was perfectly of the old fashion, in 
the midst of a large park well stocked with deer, 
and near the house, rabbits to serve his kitchen; many 
fish-ponds ; great store of wood and timber : a bowl- 
ing green in it, long but narrow, full of high ridges, 
it being never levelled since it was ploughed. They 
used round sand-bowls ; and it had a banqueting- 
housc like a stand, built in a tree. 

* lie kept all manner of sport hounds, that ran 
buck, fox, hare, otter, and badger ; and hawks, lung 
and short- winged. I le had all sorts of nets lor fid;. 
He had a walk in the New Forest, and the manor 
of Christ Church. This last supplied him with red 
deer, sea and river-fish. And indeed all his neigh- 
bours’ grounds and royalties wire free to him, who 
bestowed all his time on these spurts, but w hat he 
borrowed to ca.. jss his neighbours’ wives and daugh- 
ters; there being not a woman in all his walks, oi 

* ‘ Connoisseur/ No. 81 . “ The picture of the extraordinary 

gentleman, here described, is now at tin* seat of Lord Shaftesbury 
at Winborne St. Giles near Cranborn in Dorsetshire; and this 
lively character of him was really and truly drawn by Antony 
Ashley Cooper, first Earl of Shaftesbury, and is inscribed on the 
picture.” 
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the degree of a yeoman’s wife or under* and under 
the age of forty, but it was extremely her fault if lie 
was not intimately acquainted with her. This made 
him very popular: always speaking kind to the hus- 
band, brother, or father ; who was, to boot, very wel- 
come to his house whenever he came. There he 
found beef, pudding, and small-beer in great plenty ; 
a house not so neatly kept as to shame him or his 
dirty shoes; the great hall strewed with marrow- 
bones, full of hawk's perches, hounds, spaniels, and 
terriers; the upper side of the hall hung w ith fox- 
skins of this and the last year's killing ; here and then* 
a pole-cat intermixed; game-keepers’ and hunters' 
poles in great abundance. 

‘ The parlour was a large room as properly fur- 
nished. On the great hearth, paved with brick, lay 
M>ino terriers, and the choicest hounds and spaniels. 
Seldom but two of the gnat chairs had litters of 
young cats in them, which were not to Ik* disturbed, 
he having always throe or four attending him at 
dinner; and a little white stick of fourteen inches 
lying by his trencher, tint he might defend such meat 
as he hael no mind to pari w ith to them. The w indows 
< which wore very largo) s<r\ed tor places to lay his ar- 
eav , cross-bows, stone-bow >, and other such like ac- 
coutrements. Tie* corners of the ro; u full of the best 
chosen hunting and hawking polo. An oyster-table at 
die lower end, which was of constant use twice a day 
;} i! die year round : for he* never failed to eat oysters 
hefire dinner ami supper through all seasons; the 
frigid muring town of Fool supplied him with them. 

The upper part of the room had two small table* 
uul a desk, on one* side* of w Inch was a church - 
^ible, and on the other the* Book of Martyrs. On 
die tables were hawks’ hoods, bells, and such like; 
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two or three old green hats with their crowns thrust 
in so as to hold ten or a dozen eggs, which were of a 
pheasant kind of poultry lie took much care of and 
fed himself. Tables, dice, cards, and boxes were not 
wanting. In the hole of the desk, w r ere store of 
tobacco-pipes that had boon used. 

* On one side of this end of the room w as the door 
of a closet, w herein stood the strong beer and the 
wine, which never came thence but in single glasses; 
that being the rule of the house exactly observed. 
For he never exceeded in drink, or permitted it. 

‘ On the other side w as the door of an old chapel, 
not used for devotion. The pulpit, as the safest 
place, was never w anting of a cold chine of beef, 
venison-pasty, gammon of bacon, or great apple-pve 
with thick crust extremely baked. 

‘ His table cost him not much, though it was good 
to eat at. His sports supplied all but beef and mut- 
ton, except Fridays, when lie had the best salt-fish 
(as well as other fish) Jie could get, and was the day 
his neighbours of best quality most visited him. lie 
never wanted a London pudding, and always sung it 
in w ith 6 My part lies therein a.’ He drank a glass 
or two of wine at meals, very often syrup of gilli- 
flower in his sack ; and had always a tun glass with- 
out feet stood by him, holding a pint of small beer, 
which he often stirred with rosemary. 

4 He w as well-natured, but soon angry, ( ailing hi* 
servants ‘ bastards' and ‘ euckoldy’ knaves, in one of 
which he often spoke truth to his own knowledge; 
and sometimes in both, though of the same man. 
He lived to he a hundred ; never lost his eye-sight, 
but alw ays wrote and read w ithout spectacles ; anil 
got on horseback w ithout help. Until past fourscore, 
he rode to the death of a stag as w ell a* any.’ 
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[1G22 — 1(>83.] 


This illustrious character, the second son of 
Robert Earl of Leicester by his wife Dorothy, eldest 
daughter of Henry Perry Earl of Northumberland, 
was born about the year 1622 . His noble lather 
gave great attention to his education, even in his early 
years; and in 1(>32, when be went Embassador to 
Denmark, took him in his train, as he did also ulien 
in the same rapacity he visited Paris in 1 636. About 
this times bis genius began to display itself: and an 
active life seeming best suited to the bent of his 
natural disposition, the Earl, upon being appointed 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, procured him a com- 
mission in bis own regiment of horse* in Kill ; and 
sent him over to that kingdom., accompanied by his 
elder brother, Philip Viscount Lisle, who acted as 
deputy to his father. The Kish rebellion had then 
broken out ; and Sidney upon many occasions dis- 
tinguished himself by bis bravery. 

In Hi 13, lie bad the royal permission to return to 
England with his brother, on the express condition of 

* Autiioh i ties. General Jii ographical Dictionary^ Memoirs 
prefixed to IloIliV Kdition of his Works, and Towers' Exami- 
nation, fyc. of tic Charges brought against Russell and Sidney, 
1773. 
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repairing* without loss of time to his Majesty at Ox- 
ford ; of which the parliament receiving intelligence, 
they were* both taken into custody upon their land, 
ing in Lancashire. The King suspected, that they 
had voluntarily thrown themselves into his enemies’ 
hands; and the event appeared to justify his surmises, 
for from this time they adhered to the parliamentary 
interest. In 1644, Algernon accepted a Captains 
commission of horse; and, the year following, was 
raised to the rank of Colonel of Cavalry by General 
Fairfax. 

Lord Lisle bring shortly afterward appointed b\ 
the parliament Lieutenant General of Ireland, and 
Commander in Chief of their Irish forces, Algernon 
(who served under his brother in that kingdom) per- 
formed such signal exploit*, that he was promoted to 
the rank of Lieutenant General of the Irish Horse, 
and made Governor of Dublin. The latter appoint- 
ment however, being thought too weighty a trust for 
so young a man, w ho was like w ise minewhat dissi- 
pated in his conduct. wa> in 1617 transferred to Colo- 
nel Jones, a senior officer. But upon his return to 
England, lie received the thanks of* the House of ( h *111- 
mons for Ins exertions in tin* sister-island; and. in 
recoin pence of his -ei \ ices, win >onn afterward made 
Governor of Dover Castle. In I64S, he was nomi- 
nated one* of the .Menilx rs of’ the High Court of Jus- 
tice, appointed to try Charles but, from some 
cause or other yet unascertained, he neither sat in 
judgement upon that occasion, nor does 1 i is name ap- 
pear in the warrant for his execution. Yet was he. 
on patriotic grounds, a zealous foe to tyranny ol 
every description, always piol'cssing to make Marcus 
Brutus his model : so that, when Cromwell usurped 
the supreme authority, he opposed him with great 
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violence; and could never l to prevailed upon to accept 
any employment, civil or military, under either of the 
Protectors. 

By some writers it is conjectured, that he absented 
himself from the trial of Charles at the request of his 
father, whose political principles led him to disap- 
prove that transaction ; though by the son it was 
subsequently vindicated in a conversation at Copen- 
hagen, as “ the justest action that ever was done in 
England, or any where else." It ought to be ob- 
served, that when the University of Copenhagen laid 
before him their album* he wrote in it the following 
lines, and subscribed them with his name: 

-Ma tins htcc ini mica tip minis 
l'tisc petit placi'Jmn sub libertute (/uictcm.i 

From these sentiments compared with his labours 
«n the cause of civil liberty, for which he died, we 

* A hook with blank loaves, in which strangers arc desired to 
-ascribe whatever they think proper. 

t' Tinder the etching of Sidney’s Head in Hollis’ Memoirs, 
which is accompanied by the flag hi* Imre during the civil wars, 
with the simple inscription 

S.wcrcs A mo it 
Pvt km: 

1)at Am mum. 

•s subjoined the following anecdote: 

“ At the time when Mr. Algernon Sidney was Embassador at 
the court of Denmark, Monsieur Terlon the French Embassador 
had the confidence to tear out of the book of Mottoes in the 
wing’s Librarv this verse, which Mr, Sidney (according to the 
liberty allowed to all nobb* strangers) had written in it, Manus 
' crc> &c. 

“ Though Monsieur Ter. on understood not one word of Latin, 
ho was told by others the meaning of that sentence, which he 
considered as a libel upon the French government, and upon 
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may reasonably conclude, that if any well concerted 
plan had been formed for deposing or even destroying 
Cromwell as an usurper, he would have cordially 
joined in carrying it into execution. 

After Richard Cromwell had resigned the Pro- 
tectorship, Sidney willingly engaged in the admi- 
nistration of public affairs ; in May, 1659, was no- 
minated by the parliament one of the Council of 
State ; and, the following month, accepted the ap- 
pointment, in conjunction with two other Commis- 
sioners, of mediating a peace between the Kings of 
Denmark and Sweden. 

Upon the Restoration, he was advised by hit 
friends, through his fathers interest with the King, 
to get his name inserted in the Act of Oblivion ; hut 
he chose rather to continue an exile in different parts 
of Europe. Ilis longest residence was at Rome and 
in it’s environs, where he received numerous c ivilities 
from persons of the first consideration, and was highly 
esteemed for his courage, wit, and learning. Rut 
the Argus eyes of the English government were upon 
him; and a [dan, it is said, was laid to assassinate 
him at Augsburg, which he escaped only by being 
at the time in Holland. Tired of paving and re- 
ceiving visits, and wishing to withdraw himself more 
from the world, he passed into Sw itserland, where lie 
spent a short time with funeral Ludlow and his 
companions in banishment. He, afterward, visited 
France; and it L recorded, that as he was hunting 
one day with Louis Xl \ that Monarch took great 
notice of the horse upon which he was mounted, 

such as was then setting up in Denmark L>y French assistance 
or example. 0 (Lord Moloivortli’k Preface to his ‘ Account o!‘ 
Denm; rk.’) 
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and sent to request him to * fix whatever value he 
pleased upon it.’ Sidney answered, 6 he did not 
choose to part with it at any price.’ The King, un- 
used to such denials, ordered a proper sum of money 
to be tendered to him, and in the event of his refus- 
ing it, the horse to be seized. Upon which, Sidney 
instantly with his pistol shot the animal, saying, ‘ It 
was born a free creature, had served a free man, and 
should never be mastered by a King of slaves.’ 

In 1()77, the Earl of Leicester, desirous to see his 
son once more before he died, obtained from the King 
a special pardon fur all past offences ; in consequence 
of which, he returned home* at the critical juncture 

hen the parliament were urging his Majesty to a 
war against France. As he came last from that 
country, and took considerable pains to dissuade his 
countrymen from the measure in question, shallow 
politicians conceived him to be in the French in- 
terest: but he had other motives for giving this ad- 
vice. lie had, in fact, been a spy upon the secret 
negotiations of the English and French courts, and 
had authentic intelligence that a good understanding 
subsisted between the two crowns, and that the pre- 
tended avidity of war was only counterfeited for the 
purpose of raising large supplies to he lavished in 
corrupting the parliament, j If any one indeed at 

* His friend the lion. Henry Savile also, then Embassador at 
the French court, interested himself very much upon the oc- 
fclriOU. 

1 Or, as Burnet in his * History of his Own Times’ affirms, 
'* {)t raising an army, and keeping it beyond sea till it was trained 
tu.w modelled.” This sugge lion Burnet, most probably, made 
on the authority of the Russell family, and that ol Lord Essex; 
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this time was in treaty for a pension from France >, it 
was Charles himself, who cared little how he pro. 
cured money, provided he procured enough to main- 
tain his mistresses and to keep his favourites in 
good humour. 

Sidney’s father dying soon after he arrived in Eng. 
land, he was under no farther restraint with fespect 
to his public conduct. In this state of emancipation, 
unable to suppress his indignation at the duplicity of 
the court, he was quickly noticed by the emissaries 
of government, and a resolution was taken to compass 
his ruin. The scheme was heartily supported by 
the Duke of York and his party, who detested lii< 
very name, as ominous to their cause. Effectual 
interest was made to keep him out of parliament 
in 167S, when he stood candidate for Guildford; and 
though he carried his election on a second contest, a 
double return was made through court-influence, and 
he was rejected by the decision of the House. 

Not content with this success, his enemies restd ml 
to sacrifice both him and Lord William Russell to their 
safety. These two distinguished men were known 
to be intimate friends; and it was no secret, that they 
associated with the Earl of Shaftesbury and other 
malcontents, who frequently assembled to consult 
upon the measures proper to guard the Church and 
State from the hazards connected with a Popish suc- 
cessor. At these meetings, some persons find even 

and as lie had previously said, “ some took Sidney for a pen- 
sioner of France,” it may perhaps sufficiently protect the me- 
mories both of him and of Russel! from the malevolent insinua- 
tions of Dalryrnplc, founded upon their transactions with I3ariJ* 
ton — if any such there were. 
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gone so far, as to propose the exciting* of insurrec- 
tions ; and upon this last circumstance was grounded 
the indictment for high-treason. 

Lord William Russell was the third, and at the 
period of his indictment the only surviving, son of 
the Earl of Bedford ; and, in order to strike the 
greater terror into their opposers, the court began 
with him. lie had taken an active part in the 
House of Commons against the Duke of York and 
the Papists; had carried up a vote against his Royal 
Highness for the concurrence of the Lords; had pre- 
sented the Exclusion-Bill ■ to that I louse, and upon 
its rejection had in a speech at their har eloquently 
lamented their conduct, and justified the assembly, of 
which he was a member, for having given it their 
approbation : and had joined with other friends to 
the Protestant cause, in presenting reasons to the 
Grand Jury of Middlesex for indicting the Duke as 

Upon tills, subject. Colonel Titus in his speech observed, 
“ That to accept of expedients for securing the Protestant re- 
ligion, after such a King mounted the throne, was as strange as 
if there w<£p k a lion in the lobby, and they should vote that 
‘ they w«$tld rather secure themselves by letting him in and 
chaining him, than l>v keeping him out 1' ” This is \ersitied by 
Uramston in his witty * An of Politics,’ m imitation of Horace’s 
Quanta red hits A/r, «Sv. 

* I hear a lion in the lobby roar: 

Say, Mr. Speaker, shall wo shut the door, 

And keep him there; or shall we let him in. 

To try it* we can turn him out again ? ’ 

Hie poet had previously , .» his directions as to preserving 
Persistency and propriety ol character, AutJ'amam svquerc, 
fcaid, 

‘ To both the Pt-lhatus give the Scipio.’ mind.’ 

VOL. IV. >i 
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«a Papist. These were more than sufficient causes 
for devoting him to destruction : a ml an opportunity 
unhappily offered itself soon after the discovery of 
the Rye-IIouse Plot, in June 1683. 

This plot is said to have been formed by the pres- 
by terians of the republican party, and by some zealots 
of distinction in the church, who dreaded the Popish 
succession. The design was, to kill or to seize the 
King*, as he passed through the enclosures of a farm 
called * the Rye-House,’ in his way from New- market 
to London, which he usually did to avoid the public 
road. A fire happening at Newmarket, the King 
(it is added) returned sooner to London than was 
expected, and before the assassins were prepared to 
carry their nefarious project into effect. A proclama- 
tion was issued on the twenty third of Jun€, fur 
apprehending Rumbold the owner of the farm, ami 
several officers and gentlemen, w ho were represented 
as the principal conspirators; and on the twenty 
eighth Lord How ard of Kscrick, a man of abandoned 
character, was accepted as crowm-evidcnecupon his en- 
gaging himself to el iminate Lord Russell. The latter 
gentleman w as, in corw‘«»uenee, instantly sent to <lic 
Tower. Soon afterward, tha >e.n.e noble scoundrel 
was induced to extend Ins accusation to Algernon 
Sidney, wdio was likewise taken into custody’ by a 
messenger, while one of the clerks of the Privy 
Council seized all his papers. 

But, for tfie reason above-assigned, Russell's trial 
was expedited without delay. On the thirteenth oi 
July he was indicted at the Old Bailey, ferine in;; 

* conspired t-» excite insurreel ion and rebellion in t lie 
kingdom; for having compassed and imagined tlu 1 
derdh of the King; and for having plotted with other 
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traitors to seize his Majesty’s guards, &;c.’ In the 
ferocious determination of the ministry to make sure 
of their victim, the most unjustifiable precipitation 
was resorted to. lie desired to have 6 his trial put off 
till the next day, as some material witnesses could 
not reach London till late at night; or at least that 
it might be adjourned till the afternoon but both 
these reasonable requests were denied, lie chal- 
lenged the foreman of the jury : in this, also, he was 
over-ruled. The sole evidences against him were 
Lord Howard and Colonel Rumsey, another par- 
doned conspirator ; and the w hole of the ir joint evi- 
dence only proved, that ‘lie had walked up and down 
in the house of one Shepherd, while some persons 
held a discourse about seizing the King’s guards,* 
though it was not pretended that be either joined 
company with them or uttered a single word. 

On behalf of Lord Russell the Karl of Anglesey 
deposed, that ‘about a week previously Lord Howard 
had declared to the Karl of Bedford in his hearing, 
that he knew nothing against his son, or any body 
else concerned in the plot/ This evidence Dr. Burnet 
corroborated by declaring, that ‘Howard had been 
with him the night after the plot was discovered, 
and did then (as lie had done before) with hands and 
eyes lifted up to heaven declare, he knew nothing 
of any plot, nor believed any, treating it with the 
most sovereign contempt.* Mr. Howard, a relation 
o! the villainous accuser, related a conversation with 
loin to the same purport, adding these remarkable 
words; “ If my Lord Howard has the same soul on 
Monday that he had on Sunday, this cannot be true 
that he swears against my 1 .ord Russell. 1 am very 

N 2 
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sorry to hear any man of my name guilty of those 
tilings. " 

To every impartial person indeed it was evident, 
that Howard's testimony deserved not the least de- 
gree of credit. Yet a jury, packed for the purpose, 
brought in Russell guilty of high-treason : and though 
the most powerful interest- was exerted to save him, it 
had no effect ; as lie could not lie brought to make 
an open declaration in favour of the principle of 
non-resistance. This was what the' court anxiously 
coveted from a man of his family, interest, and cha- 
racter ; and would have purchased, even at the high 
price of foregoing the g) atifieatiuu of their devilish 
revenge. His firmness in refusing it, and life along 
with it, ranks him with the first of patriots. It \va< 
part of his political ('retd. that a free nation, like 
England, might defend their religion and libcMv 
when invaded or taken from them, though under 
pretence of colour of law. and in support of the 
tenet he* suffered death. I le was beheaded on a seal- 
fold erected for the* purpose, in Lincoln's Inn Field'-, 
on Saturday, July 21, 1(>N‘>. • 


'* u The \crv day on which lhisscll was cxeeutt d, the Ujuut- 
sity of Oxford passed their famous Decree, condemning form- 
ally, as impious and heretical piopusitinn<, ever} principle upon 
which the constitution of this or any other tree country can 
maintain itself. Nor was this learned body satisfied with stigma- 
tising such principles as contrary to the Holy Scriptures to the 
Decrees of Councils, to the writings of f athers, to the faith and 
profession of the Primitive Church, as a destruction to the kingly 
government, the safety of’ his Majesty’s person, the public peace, 
the laws of nature, and hounds of human society: but after 
enumerating the several obnoxious propositions, among which 
was one, declaring ‘all civil authority derived from the people 
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The general outcry against the jury, who upon such 
insufficient and corrupt evidence had condemned Lord 
Russell, made tlu; c ourt more; wary in their proceedings 
against Algernon Sidney. 1 lis trial, therefore, was de- 
layed till other measures, still more illegal, had been 
taken to secure his condemnation. At length, their 
scheme being ripe for execution, lie was indicted for 
high-treason, and brought to trial in the Court of 
Kings Bench before* Chief Justice Jefferies, Novem- 
ber 121, 1688. The three first witnesses against him 

another, asserting ‘a mutual contract (tacit, or express) between 
the King anil his subjects ; ’ a third, maintaining * the lawfulness 
(A changing the succession to the crown’ — with many others of' 
the like' nature — they solemnly decree d all and every of’ those 
propositions to he not only false and seditious, hut impious! and 
that, the hooks, which contained tin m, were fitted to lead to 
rebellion, inurther of princes, and atheism it.wlf!! Such are the 
obsurddic", which men arc not ashamed to utter, in order to cast 
odious imputations upon their ad\ ersarit s : and such the manner 
in which churchmen will abuse, when it suits their policy, the 
holy name of that religion, whose first precept is to ‘ love one 
another,’ for the purpose of teaching us to hate our neighbours 
w ith more than ordinary rancour. If ‘ Aluch Ado About Nothing’ 
had been published in those days, the Town-Clerk’s declaration, 
that “ receiving a thou-void ducats tor accusing the Lady Hero 
wrongfully was ttai burglary,” might be supposed to be a satire 
upon this deerct : ut Shakspcare, well as he knew human 
nature, not only as to it’s general course but in all it’s eccen- 
tric deviations, could never dream *hat in the pel. sons of Dog- 
berry, Verges, and the ir followers lie was representing the ^ lce- 
t Jiancellors and Doctors of a learned l niversitv ! ” ( 1 ' ■•*'.) 

An article in Russell's indictment was, i the attempting to 
seize and destroy the King’s guards.’ “The guards! WJmt 
guards?” exclaims Sir K 'licit Atkins, Lord Chief Ihiron of 
die Exchequer; “ What, or whom, does the law understand or 
allow to be the King’s guards ; ” &c. &c. See his ‘ Parliament 
’ary and Political Tracts.* 
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were Robert West, Colonel Rumsey, and Mr. Keeling 1 , 
whose evidence included only the reports of others. 
To the illegality of admitting the evidence of the latter 
Sidney objected, but in vain: the Judge took it down, 
and delivered it as part of the proofs against him, in 
summing up the evidence to the jury. Lord Howard 
then swore positively, that 4 Sidney bad been present 
at two meetings, where schemes were formed for 
exciting insurrections against the government; and 
that he had been concerned in sending one Aaron 
Smith into Scotland, to engage the disaffected in 
that country to join the mal-contents of the south.’ 
In addition to these depositions, the Attorney General 
by a shameful fine sse produced a passage from Sid- 
ney's manuscript Discourses on Government, as a 
proof of his design to persuade the people of Eng- 
land to set aside then - Sovereign, whenever it should 
appear to them that he had violated his high trust.* 

* These, says the time-serving author of the 4 True Account 
of the Horrid Conspiracy/ contained rank treason almost in 
every line: maintaining * That tyrants may be justly deposed 
by the people, arid that, the people are the only judges who 
are tyrants;’ and peculiarly concerning this nation asserting 
that ‘ the power, originally in the people of Kngland, is de- 
legated to the parliament. He, the King, is subject to the 
law of God, as he is a man ; to the people that makes him a 
king, inasmuch as he is a king. The law sets a measure to that 
subjection. The parliament is judge of the* particular cases 
thereupon arising: fie must be content to submit his interest to 
theirs, since he is no more than any one of them in any other 
respect, than that lie is by conscut of all raise d above any other. 
If he doth not like this condition, he may renounce the crown: 
but, if he receive it upon this condition (as all magistrates do 
the power they receive) and swear to perform it, he must ex- 
pect the performance will be exacted, or revenge taken by those 
he hath betrayed/ 
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Thus a general principle, advanced in a political 
treatise, was construed into a traitorous libel against 
the reigning Prince, and formed part of the evidence 
in a charge of high-treason against the author! — 
Sidney made a short manly defence, chiefly remon 
strating against the unwarrantable step of bringing 
his own writings in evidence against him,* and 
offering the most solid reasons against giving any 
credit to the testimony of Lord Howard; )- who sub- 
sequently to his imprisonment bad called at his ho se, 
expressed his concern that ‘ he should be brought 
into danger on account of this plot,’ and swore in the 
presence of God that ‘he did not believe in any plot, 
and that it was but a sham.’ This asseveration the 
Earl of Anglesey, Lord Clare, Lord Paget, Mr. 
Philip and Mr. Edward Howard, and Dr. llurnet 
again confirmed; but all to no purpose. lie was 
brought in ‘guilty;’;, and the only favour be- 
stowed was, that the usual sentence of being hanged, 
drawn, and quartered should be changed to behead- 
ing. lie suffered on Tower Hill, December 7, 1683, 
and met death with heroic fortitude. When he 
placed his head upon the bloc k, being asked by the 
executioner, • as is customary in such cases, if he 

* And affirming that 4 they might have been written man;, 
years ago in answer to Sir Robert Filmer, and written with no 
intention of publishing them, but only for private diversion and 
the exercise of his pen.’ 
t Of whom Drvden says, 

* And canting Nadab let oblivion damn. 

Who made new ; arridge for the paschal lamb.’ 

( Absalom and Achitophcl.) 
t “ Guilty ! Do you call that guilt ? ” is inscribed round an 
intaglio of the head of Sidney, on the reverse of Hollis’ Bri- 
tannia Victrix graven on a gem of live colours. 
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should rise again ? ? he intrepidly replied, 4 Not till 
the general resurrection : strike on. ’ 

At the time of his execution, he delivered to the 
Sheriffs the following written paper, over which 
(one of his editors remarks) “ Cato himself would 
have shed a tear 

4 Men, brethren, and fathers; friends, countrymen, 
and strangers ; 

* It may he expected, that f should now say 
some great matters unto you : hut tin* rigour of the 
season, and tin* infirmities of my age*, increased by 
a close imprisonment of above five months, do not 
permit me. 

* Moreover, we live in an age that makes truth 
pass for treason: I dare not say any thing contrary 
unto it, and the ears of those that are about me will 
probably be found too tender to bear it. My trial 
and condemnation doth sufficiently evidence this. 

* West. i{uiu>o\\ and Keeling, who were brought 
to prove the plot, said no more of* me, than that 
4 they knew me not;* and some others, equally un- 
known to me. had used my name and that of some 
others, to give a little reputation to their designs. 
The Lord Howard is too infamous by bis life, ami 
the many perjuries not to lx* denied or rather sworn 
by himself, to deserve mention ; and being a single 
witness, would be of no value, though be bad been 
of unblcmishe ’ credit, or had not seen and confessed 
that • the crimes committed by him would he pardoned 
only for committing more;’ and even the pardon 
promised could not be obtained, till the drudgery ot 
swearing was over. 

fc This being laid aside, the whole* matter is re- 
duced to the papers said to be found in my closet by 
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the King’s officers, without any other proof of their 
being written by me, than what is taken suppositious 
upon the similitude of a hand that is easily counter- 
feited, and which hath been lately declared in the 
Lady Cars ease to be no lawful evidence in criminal 
causes. 

4 But, if I had been seen to write them, the mat- 
ter would not be much altered. They plainly ap- 
pear to relate to a large treatise written long since in 
answer to Kilmer's book, which by all intelligent 
men is thought to be grounded upon wicked prin- 
ciples, equally pernicious to magistrates and people. 

‘ If he might publish to the world his opinion, that 
"all men arc* born under a necessity derived from the 
laws of God and nature to submit to an absolute 
kingly government, w hic h could be restrained by no 
law, or oath; and that he w ho has the* power, w he- 
ther he came to it by creation, election, inheritance, 
usurpation, or any other w ay. has the right ; and 
none must oppose his will, hut the* persons and estates 
of his subjects mu>t be indispensably subject unto it;' 
1 know not why 1 might not have* puhli>hcd my opi- 
nion to the contrary, without the* breach of any law 
1 have yet know n, 

4 I might, as freely as he*, publicly have* declared 
my thoughts, and ihe reasons upon which they we re 
grounded : and 1 am persuaded to believe*, that Goel 
had left nations to the liberty of setting up such 
governments as best pleased themselves; 

4 That magistrates were set up lor the good of 
nations, not nations for the* honour or glory ot 
magistrate- ; 

4 That the i ight and power of magistrates in every 
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country was that, which the laws of that country 
made it to be ; 

‘ That those laws were to be observed, and the 
oaths taken by them, having the force of a contract 
between magistrate and people, could not be violated 
without danger of dissolving the whole fabric ; 

‘ That usurpation could give no right : and the 
most dangerous of all enemies to kings were they, 
who raising their power to an exorbitant height 
allowed to usurpers all the rights belonging unto it; . 

* That such usurpations being seldom compassed 
without the slaughter of the reigning person or 
family, the worst of all villainies was thereby re- J 
warded with the most glorious privileges ; 

* That if such doctrines were received, they would 
stir up men to the destruction of princes with mom 
violence than all the passions, that have hitherto vagal 
in the hearts of the most unruly; 

‘ That none could be safe, if such a reward wcie 
proposed to any that could destroy them ; 

‘ That few would he so gentle as to spare even the 
best, if by their destruction a wild usurper could 
become Clod’s Anointed, and by the most execrable 
wickedness invest himself with that divine character. 

‘This is the scope of the whole treatise; the 
writer gives such reasons, as at that time did occur 
to him, to prove it. This seems to agree with the 
doctrines of the most reverenced authors of all times, 
nations, and religions. The best ami wisest of 
kings have ever acknowledged it. The present 
King of Franco has declared, that ‘ kings have that 
happy want of pow’er, that they can do nothing 
contrary to the laws of their country ;’ and ground* 
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his quarrel with the King of Spain, anno 16G7, upon 
that principle: King James, in his speech to the 
parliament, anno 1603, doth in the highest degree 
assert it: the scripture seems to declare it. If never- 
thelcss the writer was mistaken, he might have been 
refuted by law, reason, and scripture ; and no man 
for such matters was ever otherwise punished, than 
by being made to see his error : and it has not, as I 
think, been ever known that they had been referred 
to the judgement of a jury, composed of men utterly 
unable to comprehend them. 

4 But there was little of this in my case. The 
extravagance of my prosecutors goes higher: the 
abovementioned treatise was never finished, nor could 
be in many^eap, and most probably w mild never 
have been. So much as is of it was written long 
since, never reviewed, nor shown to any man ;,and 
the fiftieth part of it was not produced, and not the 
tenth of that offered to be read. That, which was 
never known to those who are said to have conspired 
with me, was said to he intended to stir up the people 
in prosecution of the designs of those conspirators ! 

4 When nothing of particular application to time, 
place, or person could be found in it, as has ever 
been done bv those an ho endeavoured to raise insur- 
rections, all was supplied by innue ndos. 

* Whatsoever is said of the' expulsion ot Turquin, 
the insurrection against Nero, the slaughter of Cali- 
gula or Domitian, the translation of the crown oi 
France from Meroveus' race to Pepin, and from his 
descendants to Hugh Capet and the like, was applied 
by innuendo to the King. 

* dhiey have not considered, that ii such acts ol 
state be not good, there is not a king in the world 
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that has any title to the crown he wears ; nor can 
have any, unless he could deduce his pedigree from 
the eldest son of Noah, and show that the succession 
had still continued in the eldest of the eldest line, 
and been so deduced to him. 

4 JbiVery one may see what advantage this would he 
to all the kings of the world; and whether, that 
failing', it were bettor for them to acknowledge 
they had received their crowns by the consent of 
willing nations, or to have no better title to them 
than usurpation and violence, which by the same 
ways may be taken from them. 

4 But 1 was long since told, that * 1 must die, or 
the plot must die.’ 

4 Lest the means of destroying the best Protestants 
in Lngland should fail, the Bench must be filled with 
such as had bee n blemishes to the bar. 

4 None but such as these would have advised with 
tlu* King's Council of the means of bringing a man 
to death ; sullercd a jury to he packed by the Kings 
Solicitors and the Coder Sherilf; admit of jurymen, 
who arc* not freeholders : receive such evidence as is 
above-mentioned; refuse a copy of an indictment, or 
suffer the statute of Mi Kdw. III. to Ik* read, that 
doth expressly enact, ' It should in no case be denied 
to any man upon any occasion whatsoever;’ over- 
rule the most important points of law without hear- 
ing*. And whereas the statute of 2.5 Kdw. 111., upon 
which they said i should he tried, doth reserve to the 
parliament- all constructions to he made ill points of 
treason, they could assume to themselves lint only a 
power to make* constructions, but such constructions 
as neither agree* with law, reason, or common sense. 
c By these means 1 am brought to this place. The 
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Lord forgive these practices, and avert the evils that 
threaten the nation from them ! The Lord sanctify 
these my sufferings unto me ; and though 1 fall as a 
sacrifice unto idols, suffer not idolatry to be esta- 
blished in this land ! Bless thy people, and save them. 
Defend thy own cause, and defend those that defend 
it. Stir up such as are faint; direct those that are 
willing; confirm those that waver; give wisdom and 
integrity unto all. Order all things so, as may most 
redound to thine own glory, (irant that 1 may die, 
glorifying thee for all thy monies; and that at the 
last thou hast permitted me to he singled out as a 
witness of thv truth, and even by the confession of 
my opposers for that Old ( au:w in which I was from 
my youth engaged, and for w hich thou hast often 
and wonderfully declared thyself' 

His i cumins were interred at IVnshnrst in Kent, 
among those of his noble ancestors, f 

* Of tl» is paper Sidney, suspecting that the Sheriffs miglit 
suppress it, took the precaution of giving a copy to a friend: 
and it being understood that written transcripts were dispersed, 
it was printed, though not till a fortnight afar the execution. 

f Two abusive elegies upon his death, as specimens of poli- 
tical scurrility, are prilled in Hollis* Memoirs, pp. 7*0 — 78.S ; 
and an epitaph which, a* htie.g more just to his memory, is 
here subjoined : 

€ Algernon Sidney fills this tomb — 

An Atheist, for disclaiming Koine; 

A Rebel bold, for striving still 
To hi ep the law above the will. 

Crimes, damned by church-government ! 

All 1 whither must his ghost be sent ? 

Of heaven it cannot but despair, 
if holy Pope be turnkey there: 

.A ud hell will ne’er »l entertain. 

Tor there is all tyrannic reign! 

—Where goes it. then ? Where ’t ought to go— 
Where pope nor devil have *o do.’ 
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Upon the melancholy fate of these two martyrs to 
the liberties of their country, of whom Mr. Fox ob- 
serves (in the Introductory Chapter to liis posthumous 
‘ History of the Early Part of the Reign of James 
II. ’) that “ the very sound of their names is still 
animating to every Englishman attached to their 
glorious cause,” I cannot forbear inserting the more 
detailed reflexions of the same congenial historian in 
a subsequent page of his work. After remarking, 
that the condemnation and execution of Russell 
was a most flagrant violation of law and justice, he 
adds. “ The proceedings in Sidney’s case were still 
more detestable. The production of papers contain* 
ing speculative opinions upon government and liberty, 
written long before, and perhaps never even intended 
to be published, together with the use made of those 
papers in considering them as a substitute for tfie 
second witness to the overtact, exhibited such a com- 
pound of wickedness and nonsense, as is hardly tci lie 
parallelled in the history of judicial tyranny. But 
the validity of pretences was little attended to, at 
that time, in the case of a person whom the court 
had devoted to destruction : and upon evidence, such 
as has been stated, was this great and excellent man 
condemned to die. Pardon was not to be expected. 
Mr. Hume says, that such an interference on the 
part of the King, though it might have been ‘ an 
act of heroic generosity,’ could not Ik? regarded as 
4 an indispensable duty.’ He might have said with 
more propriety, that it was idle to expect that the 
government, after having incurred so much guilt in 
order to obtain the sentence, should by remitting it 
relinquish the object, just when it was within it’s 
grasp. The same historian considers the jury ns 
highly blnmeable, and so do I : but what was their 
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guilt* it;.. comparison of tliat of the court who tried, 
and of the government who prosecuted, in this in- 
famous cause? Yet the jury, being the only party 
that can with any colour be stated as acting indepen- 
dently of the government, is the only one mentioned 
by him as blameable. The prosecution is wholly 
omitted in his censure, an 1 so is the court ; this lastt, 
not from any tenderness for the judge (who, to do 
tliis author justice, is no favourite w ith him) but lest 
the odious connexion betw een that branch of the judi- 
cature and the government should strike the reader 
too forcibly : for J cileries, in this instance, ought to 
be regarded as the mere tool and instrument (a fit 
one, no doubt) of the Prince, w ho had appointed him 
for the purpose of this and similar services. Lastly, 
the King is gravely introduced on the question of 
pardon, as if he had had no prior concern in the 
cause, and were now to decide upon the propriety of 
extending mercy to a criminal condemned by a court 
of judicature ; nor are we once reminded w hat that 
judicature was, by whom appointed, by whom in- 
fluenced, by v bom called upon, to receive that de- 
testable evidence, the very rec ollection of winch, even 
at this distance of time, fires every honest heart with 
indignation. As well might, we palliate the murthers 
of Tiberius, who seldom put to death his victims 
without a previous decree of his senate. The moral 
of all this seems to be, that w 'believer a prince can 
by intimidation, corruption, illegal evidence, or other 
such ifteans obtain a verdict against a subject w hom 
l e dislikes, he may eau^e him to be executed without 
at^y breach of ‘ indispc usable duty ; ’ nay, that it is 

* an act of hcro : e generosity/ if he spares him !”■ 

“ Thus fell Russell and Sidney, two names that will, 
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it is to be hoped, be for ever dear to every , a 

heart. When their memory shall cease to be an ob- 
ject of respect and veneration, it requires no spirit of 
prophecy to foretell, that English liberty will be fast 
approaching- to it’s final consummation. Their de- 
portment was such as might be expected from men, 
who knew themselves to be suffering, not for their 
crime's, but for their virtues. In courage, they were 
equal; but the fortitude of Russell, who was connected 
with the world by private and domestic ties which 
Sidney had not, was put to the severer trial : and the 
story of the last days of this excellent man’s life fills 
the mind with such a mixture of tenderness and ad- 
miration, that 1 know not any scene in history which 
more powerfully excites our sympathy, or goes more 
directly to the heart/’ 

Sidney left behind him, k Discourses upon (urn ru- 
men t/ * 


* Of those the first edition was published in folio, in 16W, by 
Toland, who iirst printed also Milton’s and Harrington’s prose 
works; and the second in 170t: to the latter was added the 
paper, which he delivered to the Sheriffs. But the best edition 
was published in quarto, in 177‘J, at the expense of the kite 
Thomas Hollis, Esc|. This edition, revised, corrected, ami much 
improved by the lU v. John Robertson, contain ..likewise his 
letters and trial, with some Memoirs of his Life. Several ot 
his letters, also, are inserted in the Letters and Memorials wi 
State of the Sidney Family, published by Collins: though he 
himself' observes, that ‘ he believed he had burned more papers 
of liis own writing than a horse could carry/ An Essay on 
Love was printed in the same collection. Mr. lloliis, likewise, 
published an edition of his Trial, in 17bJ. 

From the Memoirs of the last-named gentleman it appears, 
that in 17b() upon a visit to the Speaker of the House of Com- 
mons (Onslow) he was informed by him, of “ an anecdote re- 
dounding greatly to the honour of that noble patriot;” whkk 
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In the' second volume of Sir John Dalrymple’s 
i Memoirs of Great Britain and Ireland,’ published 
in 1772, it is alleged that Lord Russel intrigued with 
the Court of Versailles, and that Algernon Sidney 
accepted money from it. The papers upon which 
these charges are grounded, we are informed by Sir 
John Dalrymple, are to be found in the Depot des 
Affaires Etrangercs at Versailles, and were w ritten 
by M. Barillon, French Embassador in England in 
the reign of Charles II. In 1773, w as published, by 
Dr. Towers, 4 An Examination into the Nature and 
Evidence of these Charges ; ’ in w hic h the author re- 
marks that, “ Russel and Sidney w ere condemned in 
their own time without law, and without justice. 
Let not posterity (he adds) condemn them, but on 

shall ho i inserted (he adds) in the new intended edition of 
his Discourses on Government.’ As no such anecdote is spe- 
cified, upon that high authority, in the work mentioned, it 
is left to conjecture to determine which it was; and the com- 
piler oi’ Hollis’ Memoirs conjectures it to have been that 
part of Mr. Pelham’s speech in the proceedings against Sir 
John Fenwick, in which lie characterises Sidney as a man * so 
truly attached to liberty and the good of his country, that 
he would not have pleaded the insufficiency of one witness 
to condemn him, even to save his life, if he had thought 
it inconsist}* with the law either of God, or of man.’ Onslow 
once declared, in conversation with a friend, that “ there was 
some little colour of law in Lord Russel’s trial, but Alger- 
non Sidney was absolutely murthered.” This, however, ♦seems 
to have been a distinction founded upon the more decent de- 
portment of the judge (Peuiberton) by w hom Russel was tried, 
and who was less of a brute than Jeffries, rather than any radical 
difference in the cases themselves : as Sir John Ifawlcs, Solicitor 
General, who accurately r vamined the circumstances of both, 
affirms that, in both, * the law, as well as the evidence, w as made 
upon the spot ! ’ 

VOL. IV. O 
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the fullest evidence.” Of the authenticity of the 
papers upon which the charges are grounded, he 
contends, no proper evidence has yet l>een produced ; 
and even . admitting the whole of what is stated in 
Dalrymple’s papers to be true, Russel in particular 
does not appear to have consulted any private views 
in his negotiation with the French minister, or to 
have promoted any measures which he considered as 
detrimental to the interests of his country. “ This 
young nobleman (he farther subjoins) was not more 
distinguished by his noble birth, than by his many 
amiable qualities and the excellency of his character 
lie was a dutiful son, an affectionate husband, and 
a tender parent ; generally beloved and esteemed for 
his benevolence, integrity, and honour; and, indeed, 
his personal virtues were acknowledged even by hi> 
enemies. Ilis noble birth and the amiableness of 
his character, together w ith his zeal for the cause of 
public freedom, placed him at the bead of the Whig- 
interest in the House of Commons; and, in this 
capacity, be discovered the most extreme solicitude 
for the religion and liberties of his country, at a time 
when they were exposed to attacks of the most dan- 
gerous and alarming nature.'’ Sidney (he observes) 
“ was a man of fine genius, studious and learned, and 
of elevated sentiments, and ever animated bv a gener- 
ous ardor in defence of the liberties of his eounti) 
and \he common rights of mankind. One of the 
most remarkable features in bis character was a 
nobleness and dignity of soul, n hicli appeared so 
strongly in his actions and in bis writings, as to 
render it impossible for us to believe, but upon the 
fullest and most certain evidence, that any tempts- 
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tion could prevail on liim to act in a dishonourable or 
unworthy manner. His high spirit appears even in 
his letters to his father the Earl of Leicester, who 
sometimes censured him for his imprudence, in avowing 
his sentiments with an openness and freedom that 
were manifestly prejudicial to him. But he had a 
soul above disguise, and superior to the little arts of 
interested men. 

“ Shall we hastily believe of the man capable of 
these sentiments, and the general tenor of whose life 
appears to have corresponded with them, that he 
could be prevailed upon to take money from the court 
of France for an unworthy purpose ; when the 
inflexibility of his spirit, in matters in which he be- 
lieved himself to be right, would not suffer him 
meanly to supplicate even his own father for money, 
or in the least to recede from his principles, though 
reduced to the greatest straits and in a foreign 
country ? " 

Neither does Sidney appear to have engaged in 
any transactions unfavourable to the liberties of his 
country'. After the time in which the money is said 
to have been paid to him, Barillon observes, in one of 
his despatches to his court, “ The Sieur Algernon 
Sidney is a man of great views, and very high 
designs, which tend to the establishment of a re- 
public.” 

These two illustrious characters were, also, ably 
defended against the same accusations in * an Intro- 
duction to the Lettcs of Lady Russel,’ published in 
1773 . 


© 
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EXTRACTS. 

A Letter to a Friend. * 

‘ Sir, 

* I am sorry I cannot, in all things, conform myself 
to the advices of my friends. If theirs had any joint 
concernment with mine, I should willingly submit 
my interest to theirs; but when I alone am interested, 
and they only advise me to come over as soon as the 
Act of Indemnity is passed, because they think it is 
best for me, I cannot wholly lay aside my own judge- 
ment and choice. I confess, we are naturally in- 
clined to delight in our own country, and I have a 
particular love to mine. I hope 1 have given some 
testimony of it. I think that being exiled from it 
is a great evil, and would redeem myself from it 
with the loss of a great deal of my blood. But 
when that country of mine, which used to be es- 
teemed a paradise, is now like to be made a stage of 
injury ; the liberty, which we hoped to establish, 
oppressed ; luxury and lewdness set up in it’s height, 
instead of the piety, virtue, sobriety, and modesty, 
which we hoped God by our hands would have 
introduced ; the best of our nation made a prey to 
the worst ; the parliament, court, and army cor- 
rupted ; the people enslaved ; all things vendible ; no 
man safe, but by such evil and infamous means as 
flattery and bribery — what joy can J have in my 
own country in this condition ? Is it a pleasure to 
see, that all I love in the world is sold and destroyed? 
Shall I renounce all my old principles, learn the vile 
court-arts, and make my peace by bribing some of 
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them ? Shall their corruption and vice be my safety ? 
Ah ! no ; better is a life among strangers, than in 
my own country upon such conditions. Whilst I 
live, I will endeavour to preserve my liberty ; or at 
least not consent to the destroying of it. I hope I 
shall die in the same principles in which I have lived, 
and will live no longer than they can preserve me. I 
have in my life been guilty of many follies ; but, as I 
think, of no meanness. I will not blot and defile 
that which is past, by endeavouring to provide for the 
future. J have ever had in my mind, that when 
God should cast me into such a condition, as that I 
cannot save my life but by doing an indecent thing, 
he shows me the time is come wherein I should re- 
sign it : and when I cannot live in my own country 
but by such means as are worse than dying in it, I 
think he shows me, I ought to keep myself out of it. 
Let them please themselves with making the King 
glorious, who think a whole people may justly be 
sacrificed for the interest and pleasure of one man 
and a few of his followers : let them rejoice in their 
subtilty, who by lietraying the former powers have 
gained the favour of this, and not only preserved, but 
advanced themselves in these dangerous changes. 
Nevertheless, perhaps they may find the King’s 
glory is their shame, his plenty the people’s misery ; 
and that the gaining of an office or a little money 
is a poor reward for destroying a nation, which, if 
it were preserved in liberty and virtue, "would truly 
be the most glorious in the world ; and that others 
may find they have with much pains purchased their 
own shame and misery, a deal’ price paid for that 
which is not worth keeping, nor the life that is 
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accompanied with it. The honour of English par- 
liaments have ever been in making the nation glorious 
and happy, not in selling and destroying the interest 
of it to satisfy the lusts of one man. Miserable 
nation ! that from so great a height of glory is fallen 
into the most despicable condition in the world ; of 
having all it’s good depending upon the breath and 
will of the vilest persons in it ! cheated and sold by 
them they trusted ! infamous traffic, equal almost 
in guilt to that of Judas ! In all preceding ages, 
parliaments have been the palace of our lilxrty, the 
sure defenders of the oppressed : they who formerly 
could bridle Kings, and keep the balance equal l>e- 
tween them and the people, are now ltecome instru- 
ments of all our oppressions, and a sword in his hand 
to destroy us ; they themselves led by a few inter- 
ested persons, who are willing to buy offices for 
themselves by the misery of the whole nation, and 
the blood of the most worthy and eminent persons 
in it. Detestable brilw-s, worse than the oaths now 
in fashion in this mercenary court ! 1 mean to owe 
neither my life, nor liberty, to any such means. When 
the innocence of my actions will not protect me, I 
will stay away till the storm be overpassed. In short, 
where Vane, Lambert, Hasebrigge cannot live in 
safety, f cannot live at all. If I bad licen in 
England, T should have expected a lodging with 
them; or though they may Ik* the first, as lieing more 
eminent than 1, I must expect to follow their ex- 
ample in suffering, as I have been their companion in 
acting. I am most in amaze at the mistaken infor- 
mations, that were sent to me by my friends, full 
expectations of favours and employments. Who can 
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think that they who imprison them would employ me, 
or suffer me to live when they are put to death ? If I 
might live and be employed, can it lie expected that 
I should serve a government, that seeks such detest- 
able ways of establishing itself? Ah! no; I have 
not learnt to make my own peace by persecuting 
and betraying my brethren, more innocent and 
worthy than myself. I must live by just means, and 
serve to just ends, or not at all. After such a mani- 
festation of the ways by which it is intended the 
King shall govern, I should have renounced any 
place of favour, into which the kindness and industry 
of my friends might have advanced me, when I 
found those, that were better than I, were only fit 
to Ik* destroyed. I had formerly some jealousies : 
the fraudulent proclamation for Indemnity increased 
them : the imprisoning of those three men, and 
turning out of all the officers of the army, contrary 
to promise, confirmed me in my resolutions not to 
return. To conclude, the tide is not to be diverted, 
nor the oppressed delivered ; but God, in his time, 
will have mercy on his people. I le will save and 
defend them, and avenge the blood of those who 
shall now perish, upon the heaps of those, who in 
their pride think nothing is able to oppose them. 
Happy are those, whom God shall make instruments 
of his justice in so blessed a work ! If f can live to 
see that dav, I shall be ripe for the grave, and able 
to say with joy, "Lord, now- let test thou thy ser- 
vant depart in peace.’' Farewell. My thoughts as 
to King and .State depending upon their actions, no 
man shall be a more faithful servant to him than I, 
if he make the good and prosperity of his people his 
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glory; none more his enemy, if he doth the con- 
trary. To my particular friends I shall be constant 
in all occasions, and to you a most affectionate 
friend.’ 


From * Discourses concerning Government.' 

— ‘ The weakness, in which we are born, renders us 
unable to attain the good of ourselves : we want help 
in all things, especially in the greatest. The fierce 
barbarity of a .loose multitude, bound by no law 
and regulated by no discipline, is wholly repugnant 
to it : whilst every man fears his neighbour, and has 
no other defence than his own strength, he must live 
in that perpetual anxiety, which is equally contrary 
to that happiness and that sedate temper of mind 
whjgh is required for the search of it. The first 
step toward the cure of this pestilent evil is, for 
many to join in one body, that every one may be 
protected by the united force of all: and the various 
talents, that men possess, may bv good discipline lx: 
rendered useful to the whole; as the meanest piece 
of wood or stone, being placed by a w ise architect, 
conduces to the beauty of the most glorious building. 
But every man bearing in his own breast affections, 
passions, and vices, that are repugnant to this end, 
and no man c ring any submission to his neighbour ; 
none will subject the correction or restriction of 
themselves to another, unless he also submit to the 
same rule. They are rough pieces of timl>er or 
stone, which it is necessary to cleave, saw, or cut : 
this is the work of a skilful builder : and he only is 
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capable of erecting a great fabric, who is so. Magis- 
trates are political architects ; and they only can 
perform the work incumbent on them, who excel in 
political virtues. Nature, in variously framing the 
minds of men, according to the variety of uses in 
which they may be employed in order to the institu- 
tion and preservation of civil societies, must be our 
guide in allotting to every one his proper work. 
And Plato, observing this variety, affirms, ‘ That 
the laws of nature cannot be more absurdly violated, 
than by giving the government of a people to such 
as do not excel others in those arts and virtues, that 
tend to the ultimate ends for which governments are 
instituted.’ By these means those who are slaves by 
nature, or rendered so by their vices, are often set 
above those, that God and nature had fitted for the 
highest commands ; and societies which subsist only 
by order fall into corruption, when all order i^ so 
preposterously inverted, and the most extreme con- 
fusion introduced. This is an evil, that Solomon 
detested : Folly is set in great dignity , and the 
rich sit in low places ; / have seen servants upon 
horses, and princes walking as servants upon the 
earth. They, who understand Solomon’s language, 
will easily see that the rich and the princes he 
means are such only who are rich in virtue and 
wisdom, and who ought to be preferred for those 
qualities : and when he says, ‘ a servant that reigneth 
is one of the three things the earth cannot bear,’ he 
can only mean such as deserve to Ik* servants. For 
when they reign, they do not serve, but are served 
by others; which perfectly agrees with what we learn 
from Plato, and plainly shows, that true philosophy 
is perfectly conformable with what is taught us by 
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those who were divinely inspired. Therefore, though 
I should allow to our author that Aristotle in those 
words, ‘ It seems to some, not to lie natural for one 
man to be lord of all the citizens, since the city con- 
sists of equals,’ did speak the opinion of others rather 
than his own, and should confess that he and his 
master Plato did acknowledge a natural inequality 
among men, it would be nothing to his pui-pose : for 
the inequality, and the rational superiority due to 
some or to one by reason of that inequality, did not 
proceed from blood or extraction, and had nothing 
patriarchical in it ; but consisted solely in the virtues 
of the persons, by which they were rendered more 
able than others to perform their duty for the good 
of the society. Therefore, it’ these authors are to 
be trusted, whatsoever place a man is advanced to in 
a city, it is not for bis own sake, but for that of the 
city; and we arc not to ask. Who was his father? 
but What are his virtues in relation to it ? This in- 
duces a necessity of distinguishing Ijotwoen a simple, 
and a relative, inequality ; for if it were possible for a 
man to have great virtues, and yet no wav beneficial 
to the society of which he is, fir to have some one 
vice that renders them useless, he could have no pre- 
tence to magistratical power more than any other. 
They, who are equally free, may equally enjoy their 
freedom ; but the powers that can only be executed 
by such as are endowed with great wisdom, justice, 
and valour, can lie long to none, nor lx* rightly con- 
ferred upon any, except such as excel in those virtues. 
And if no such can he found, all are equally by 
turns to participate of the honours annexed to magis- 
tracy ; and law, which is said to be * written reason,’ 
cannot justly exalt those whom nature, which i» 
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reason, bath depressed, nor depress those whom 
nature hath exalted. It cannot make king's slaves, 
nor slaves kings, without introducing that which, if 
we believe Solomon and the Spirit by which he spake, 
the earth cannot hear . This may discover, what 
Lawgivers deserve to be reputed wise or just, and 
what decrees or sanctions ought to be reputed Laws. 
Aristotle, proceeding by this rule, rather tells us 
who is naturally a king, than w here we should find 
him ; and after having given the highest praises to 
this true natural king and his government, he sticks 
not to declare that of one man, in virtue equal or 
inferior to others, to l>e a mere tyranny, even the 
worst of all, as it is the corruption of the l>est (or, 
a.s our author calls it, ‘ the most divine’) and such 
as can be fit only for those barbarous and stupid 
nations which, though bearing the shape of men, 
are little different from beasts. Whoever therefore 
will from Aristotle’s words infer, that nature has 
designed one man, or succession of men, to be lords 
01 ever) country, must show that man to be en- 
dowed with all the virtues that render him fit for so 
great an office, which lie does not l>ear for his own 
pleasure, glory, or profit, but for the good of those 
that are under him ; and, if that be not done, he 
must look after other patrons than Aristotle for his 
opinion. 

* * * * * 

— 6 Men are valiant and industrious, when they fight 
for themselves and their country : they prove excel- 
lent in ail the arts of war and peace, when they are 
bred up in virtuous exercises, and taught by their 
fathers and masters to rejoice in the honours gained 
by them : they love them' country, w hen tlie good of 
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every particular man is comprehended in the public 
prosperity, and the success of their achievements « 
improved to the general advantage : they undertake 
hazards and labour for the government, when it is 
justly administered ; when innocence is safe, and 
virtue honoured ; when no man is distinguished from 
the vulgar, but such as have distinguished themselves 
by the bravery of their actions ; when no honour is 
thought too great for those, who do it eminently, 
unless it be such as cannot be communicated to others 
of equal merit : they do not spare their persons, 
purses, or friends, when the public powers are em- 
ployed for the public benefit, and imprint the like 
affections in their children from their infancy. The 
discipline of obedience, in which the Romans were 
bred, taught them to command ; and few were ad- 
mitted to the magistracies of inferior rank, till they 
had given such proof of their virtue as might de 
serve the supreme. Cincinnatus, Camillus, Papvrius, 
Mamercus, Fabius Maximus were not made dicta- 
tors, that they might learn the duties of the office; 
but because they were judged to be of such wisdom, 
valour, integrity, and experience, that they might 
lie safely trusted with the highest powers : and, 
whilst the law reigned, not one was advanced to that 
honour, who did not fully answer what was exacted 
from him. By this means the city was so replenished 
with men fit f >r the greatest employments, that even 
in it’s infancy, when three hundred and six of the 
Fabii ( quorum nemitiem , says Livy, ducem sperne- 
ret quibuslibet ttmporibus senatus) were killed in 
one day, the city did lament the loss, but was not so 
weakened to give any advantage to their enemies : 
and when every one of those who had been eminent 

3 
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before the second Punic war, Fabius Maximus only 
excepted, had perished in it, others arose in their 
places, who surpassed them in number and were 
equal to them in virtue. The city was a perpetual 
spring of such men, as long as liberty lasted: but 
that was no sooner overthrown, than virtue was torn 
up by the roots ; the jx>ople became base and sordid ; 
the small remains of the nobility slothful and effe- 
minate ; ami their Italian associates becoming like to 
them, the empire, whilst it stood, was only sustained 
by the strength of foreigners. 

‘ The Grecian virtue had the same fate, and ex- 
pired with liberty. Instead of such soldiers as in 
their time had no equals, and such generals of armies 
and fleets, legislators and governors, as all succeeding 
ages have justly admired, they sent out swarms of 
tiddlers, jesters, chariot -drivers, players, bawds, flat- 
tereis. ministers of the most impure lusts; or idle, 
babbling, hypocritical philosophers, not much better 
than they. The emperor's courts were always 
crowded with this vermin: and notwithstanding the 
necessity our author imagines, that princes must 
needs understand .matters of government Ix'tter than 
magistrates annually chosen, they did for the most 
part prove so brutish, as to give themselves and the 
world to lx* governed by such as these ; and that 
without any great prejudice, since none could be 
found more ignorant, lewd, and base than them- 
selves. 

‘ It is absurd to impute this to the change of 
times : for time changes nothing ; and nothing was 
changed in those times but the government, and that 
changed all things. This is not accidental, but ac- 
cording to the rules given to nature by God, im* 
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posing upon all things a necessity of perpetually fol- 
lowing their causes. Fruits are always of the same 
pature with the seeds and roots, from which they 
come, and trees are known by the fruits they bear; 
as a man begets a man, and a beast a l>east. That 
society of men, which constitutes a government upon 
the foundation of justice, virtue, and the common 
good, will always have men to promote those ends; 
and that, which intends the advancement of one 
mans desires and vanity, will abound in those that 
will foment them. All men follow that, which seems 
advantageous to themselves. Such as are bred under 
a good discipline, and see that all benefits, procured 
to their country by virtuous actions, redound to the 
honour and advantage of themselves, their children, 
friends, and relations, contract from their infamy a 
love to the public, and look upon tin* common con- 
cernments as their own. W hen they have learnt to 
be virtuous, and see that virtue is in esteem, they 
seek no other preferments than such as may be ob- 
tained that way ; and no country ever wanted great 
numi>crs of excellent men, where this method was 
established. On the other side, when it is evident 
that the best arc despised, hated, or marked out for 
destruction ; all things calculated to the honour or 
advantage of one man, who is often the worst, or 
governed by the* worst ; honours, riches, commands, 
and dignities disposed by his will, and his favour 
gained only by a most obsequious respect or a pre- 
tended affection to his person, together with a servile 
obedience to his commands — all application to vir- 
tuous actions will cease ; and no man caring to ren- 
der himself or his children worthy of gTcat employ- 
nicnts, such as desire to have them will by little 
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intrigues, corruption, scurrility, and flattery en- 
deavour to make way to them : by which means true 
merit in a short time comes to be abolished, as fell 
out in Rome as soon as the Caesars began to reign.’ 
****** 

— ‘ Our author’s (Filmer’s) cavils concerning I know 
not what vulgar opinions, that 4 democracies were in- 
troduced to curb tyranny,’ deserve no answer : for 
our question is, whether one form of government lx? 
prescribed to us by God and nature, or we are left 
according to our own understanding to constitute 
such as seem best to ourselves. As for democracy, he 
may say what lie pleases of it ; and 1 believe it can 
suit only with the convenience of a small town, ac- 
companied with such circumstances as are seldom 
found. But this no way obliges men to run into the 
other extreme, inasmuch as the variety of forms 
between mere democracy and absolute monarchy is 
almost infinite. And if I should undertake to say, 
there never was a good government in the world, that 
did not consist of the three simple species of mo- 
narchy, aristocracy, and democracy, 1 think 1 might 
make it good. This at the least is certain, that the 
government of the Hebrews, instituted by God, had 
a judge, the great sanhedrim, and general assemblies 
of the people. Sparta had two kings, a senate of 
twenty eight chosen men, and the like assemblies. 
All the Dorian cities had a chief magistrate, a senate, 
and occasional assemblies. The cities of Ionia, 
Athens, and others, had an archon, the Areopagit <E r 
&c., and all judgements concerning matters ot the 
greatest importance, as well as the election of kings 
and judgements upon appeals, remained in the people: 
afterward consuls representing Kings, and vested 
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with equal power, a more numerous senate, and more 
frequent meetings of the people. Venice has at this 
day a duke, the senate of the Pregadi , and the great 
assembly of the nobility, which is the whole city, the 
rest of the inhabitants being only “ invoice ” not 
“ cives and those of the other cities or countries are 
their subjects, and do not participate of the government. 
Genoa is governed in like manner ; Lucca not unlike 
to them. Germany is at this day governed by an 
emperor, the princes or great lords in their several 
precincts ; the cities by their own magistrates, and 
by general Diets in which the whole power of the 
nation resides, and where the emperor, princes, nobi- 
lity, and cities have their places in |>erson, or by 
their deputies. All the northern nations, which, 
upon the dissolution of the Roman empire possessed 
the best provinces that had composed it, were under 
that form which is usually called the Gothic polity. 
They had king, lords, commons, diets, assemblies of 
states, cortes, and parliaments, in which the sove- 
reign powers of those nations did reside, and by 
which they were exercised. The like was practised 
in Hungary, Bohemia. Sweden, Denmark, Poland. 
And if things are changed in some of those places 
within these few years, they must give better proofs 
of having gained by the change, than are yet seen 
in the world, before I think myself obliged to change 
my opinion. 

‘ Some nations, not liking the name of ‘ king/ have 
given such a power as kings enjoyed in other places 
to one or more magistrates, cither limited to a certain 
time, or left to be perpetual, as best pleased them- 
selves: others, approving the name, made the dig- 
nity purely elective. Some have in their elections 
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principally regarded one family, as long as it lasted : 
^others considered nothing but the fitness of the per- 
son, and reserved to themselves a liberty of taking 
where they pleased. Some have permitted the crown 
to be hereditary, as to it’s ordinary course ; but re- 
strained the power, and instituted officers to inspect 
the proceedings of kings, and to take care that the 
laws were not violated. Of this sort were the Ephori 
of Sparta, the Maire du Palais and afterward the 
C on st able of France, the Justiciar * in Arragon, the 
Reichs Hofmcistcr in Denmark, f the High Steward 
in England : and, in all places, such assemblies as are 
before mentioned under several names, who had the 
power of the whole nation. Some have continued 
long, and it may be always in the same form ; others 
have changed it. Some being incensed against their 
kings, as the Homans exasperated by the villainies of 
Tarquin, and the Tuscans by the cruelties of Mezen- 
tius, abolished the name of * king/ Others, as Athens, 
Sieyon, Argos, Corinth. Thebes, and the Latins, 
did not stay for such extremities, but set up other 
governments when they thought it best for them- 
selves; and by this conduct prevented the evils that 
usually fall upon nations, when their kings dege- 
nerate into tyrants, and a nation is brought to enter 

* See Hcyl. Cosm. p. 288. 

f Count Uldefeid was Reichs Ilofmeister, or Lord High Stew- 
ard of the kingdom of Denmark, about the middle of last century. 
In the year 1651, he was displaced for treasonable practices, 
and Joachim Gerstorf, : nother nobleman and senator, appointed 
in liis room. He continued in this important office till the 
memorable revolution, which happened in Denmark in the year 
1660; when the kingdom was changed from an estate, little dif- 
fering from aristocracy, to an absolute mpnarchy, and the office 
of Reichs Hofineister ceased of course. 

VO h. IV. V 
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into a war by which all may be lost, and nothing 
can be gained which was not their own before. 
The Romans took not this salutary course; the mis- 
chief was grown up before they perceived, or set 
themselves against it. And when the effects of pride, 
avarice, cruelty, and lust were grown to such a 
height, that they could no longer be endured, they 
could not free themselves with.out a war. And 
whereas upon other occasions their victories had 
brought them increase of strength, territory, and 
glory, the only reward of their virtue in this was, 
to be delivered from a plague they had unadvisedly 
Suffered to grow up among them. 1 confess, this 
was most of all to be esteemed : for if they had 
been overthrown, their condition under Tarquin 
would have been more intolerable, than if they had 
fallen under the power of Pyrrhus or Annibal, and 
all their following prosperity was the fruit of their 
recovered liberty. But it had been much better to 
have reformed the state after the death of one of 
their good kings, t ban to he brought to fight for their 
lives against that abominable tyrant. Our author, in 
pursuance of his aversion to all that is good, disap- 
proves this; and wanting reasons to justify his dislike, 
according to the custom of impostors and cheats, ha* 
recourse to the ugly term of a ‘ back-door, sedition, 
and faction us if it were not as just for a jieoplc to 
lav aside their kings, when they receive nothing but 
evil, and can rationally hope for no benefit by them, 
as for others to set them up in expectation of good 
from them. But if the truth be examined, nothing 
will be found more orderly than the changes of 
government, or of the persons and races of those that 
governed, which have been made by many nations 
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When Pharamond’s grandson seemed not to deserve 
the crown he had worn, the French gave it to Mcro- 
veus, who more resembled him in virtue. In process 
of time, when this **ace also degenerated, they were 
rejected, and Pepin advanced to the throne : and the 
most remote in blood of his descendents having often 
been preferred before the nearest, and bastards before 
the legitimate issue, they were at last all laid aside ; 
and the crown remains to this day in the family of 
Hugh Capet, oil whom it was bestowed upon the 
rejection of Charles of Lorrain. In like manner the 
Castilians took Don Sancho, sumamed the Brave, 
second son to Alphonso the Wise, before Alphonso el 
Desheredado, son of the elder brother Ferdinand. 
The states of Arragon preferred Martin, brother to 
John I., before Mary his daughter married to the 
Count de Foix, though females were not excluded 
from the succession : and the house of Austria now 
enjoys that crown from Joan daughter to Ferdinand. 
In that and many other kingdoms, bastards have been 
advanced before their legitimate brothers. Henry 
Count of Tumstaniara, bastard to Alphonso XI. 
King of Castile, received the crown, as a reward 
of the good service he had done to his country 
against bis brother Peter the Cruel, without any re- 
gard had to the house of I ,a Cerda descended from 
Alphonso el Desheredado, which to this day never 
enjoyed any greater honour than that of Duke de 
Medina Celi. Not long afterward the Portuguese, 
conceiving a dislike of their King Ferdinand and his 
daughter married to John King of Castile, rejected 
her and her uncle by the father’s side, and gave the 
crown to John, a knight of Calatrava and bastard 
to an unde of Ferdinand their King. About the be- 
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ginning of this age the Swedes deposed their King 
Sigisnmnd for being a papist, and made Charles his 
uncle King. Divers examples, of the like nature, in 
England have been already mentioned. All these 
transportations of crowns were acts performed by 
assemblies of the three estates in the several king- 
doms ; and these crowns are to this day enjoyed 
under titles derived from such, as were thus brought 
in by the deposition or rejection of those, who ac- 
cording to descent of blood had better titles than the 
present possessors. The acts, therefore, were lawful 
and good, or they can have no title at all ; and they, 
who made them, had a just power so to do. 

If our author can draw any advantage from the* 
resemblance of regality that he finds in the Roman 
consuls, and Athenian archons, I shall without envy 
leave him the enjoyment of it ; but I am much mis- 
taken, if that do not prove my assertion, that tho«* 
governments “ were composed of the three simple 
species.” For if the* monarchical part was in them,, 
it cannot be denied that the aristocratical was in the 
senate, or Areopagitat , and the demoeratieal in the 
people. But he ought to have rememlxred, that ii' 
there was something of monarchical in those govern- 
ments, when they are said to have been popular, 
there was something of aristocratical and democra- 
tical in those that were called regal ; which justifies 
my proposition on both sides, and shows, that the 
denomination was taken from the part that prevailed. 
And if this were not so, the governments of France, 
Spain, and Germany might lie called ‘ democracies,’ 
and those of Rome and Athens * monarchies;’ because 
the people have a part in the one, and an image el 
monarchy was preserved in the other. 
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4 If our author will not allow the cases to he alto- 
gether equal, I think he will find no other difference, 
than that the consuls and archons were regularly 
made by the votes of the consenting people, and 
orderly resigned their power, when the time was 
expired for which it was given. Whereas Tarquin, 
Dionysius, Agathodes, Nabis, Phalaris, Caesar, and 
almost all his successors, whom he takes for complete 
monarchs, came in by violence, fraud, and corrup- 
tion, by the help of the worst men, by the slaughter 
of the best, and most commonly (when the method 
was once established) by that of their predecessors, 
who, if our author say true, were ‘ fathers of their 
eountry !’ This was the root and foundation of the 
only government, that deserves praise. This is that 
which stamped the divine character upon Agathodes, 
Dionysius, and Caesar, and that had bestowed the 
same upon Manlius, Marius, or Catiline, if they 
had gained the monarchies they aflccted. But I 
suppose that such as God has blessed with better 
judgement, and a due regard to justice and truth, 
will say that ‘ all those, who have attained to such 
greatness, as destroys all manner of good in the 
places -where they have set up themselves by the 
most detestable villainies, came in by a •• back-door;” 
and that such magistrates, as were orderly chosen by 
a willing people, were the true shepherds, who came 
in by the gate of the sheepfold, and might justly be 
called the ministers of God, so long as they performed 
their duty in providing for the good of the nations 
committed to their charge.” 
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JAMES BUTLER, 

DUKE OF ORMOND.* 


[1610— 1686.] 


James BUTLER, the seventh Earl and fn-si 
Duke of Ormond, was born in 1610, and at the 
age of three years was carried over to Ireland. 
His father Viscount Thurles, being drowned in ]6l<‘. 
in his passage to England, he returned with his mo- 
ther (Elizabeth, daughter of Sir John Poyntz) from 
Ireland, and in the following year resided tor a short 
time with a Popish schoolmaster ; who educated him 
in the errors of the Romish Church, till he was 
placed by King James, as a ward of the crown, in 
the house of Archbishop Abbot : his Majesty, though 
he had at that time seized upon his grandfather’s 
estate, granting him only 46/. per aim. tor the sup- 
port of himseif and his servant, and making the Pri- 
mate no allowance for his maintenance or education. 

* * Authorities. Itapin’s History of England, Salmon’s 

Chronological Historian, Lola nil's History of Ireland, Claren- 
don’s History <J the Great Rebellion, and Biographies Britan- 
nica. 
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By Abbot he is said to have been first instructed in 
the principles of Protestantism, to which he adhered 
till his death. 

At sixteen, he quitted Lambeth for the roof of his 
grandfather, who with his liberty had recovered a 
considerable part of his property; and, being no longer 
confined to his former penurious allowance, he en- 
gaged in the ordinary amusements of* his age. Among 
these, he was more particularly delighted with the 
performances of the theatre ; so that several of the 
eminent players had the honour of his acquaintance. 
In his diversions, however, he did not lose a due re- 
gard to the reparation of his fortune; for the estate 
of his relation Lord Preston, which had been violently 
rent from the 1 louse of Ormond, having devolved 
to an heiress, lie married her in 1630, and thus 
terminated the family-feud. 

About two years afterward by his grandfather’s 
death he became Karl of Ormond, and lieing natu- 
rally of an enterprising character (under the counte- 
nance of the Karl of Strafford, then Lord Deputy of 
Ireland) immediately engaged in public affairs, This 
countenance originated in a very singular occurrence. 
Animosities in the Irish parliament had risen so high, 
that it was {‘eared their debates would terminate in 
blood; upon which Strafford published a Proclama- 
tion, forbidding any man to sit in either House with 
his sword. These weapons, therefore, were delivered 
by them on entering to the Usher of the Black 
Rod, who stood ready to receive them. The Earl 
of Ormond, however, refused to surrender his ; and 
when the Usher, with some rudeness, enforced his 
demand, replied. * If be had it, it should lie in his 
body.’ Upon this, the Deputy Inquired the reason of 
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his disobedience ; and received in answer the writ, by 
which he was summoned, as Earl of Ormond, to sit 
in parliament girded with a sword. Henceforward, 
his Excellency held him in particular esteem ; and on 
returning to England, recommended him to the Privy 
Council as one likely to prove an able servant of the 
Crown. 

In 1640, when it was deemed necessary to raise 
troops in Ireland, the care of making the levies, and 
ascertaining their maintenance from the parliament- 
ary funds, was reposed in the Earl of Ormond. This 
army was to have rendezvoused at Carrickfergiis, and 
thence to have been transported to Scotland ; hut the 
pacification, which soon afterward ensued, superseded 
the execution of the design. 

In 1641 broke out the Irish rebellion, an insur- 
rection rendered memorable by the cruelty, which 
for many years desolated that unhappy country. It'.' 
most furious leader was Sir Phelim O'Neil, who 
opened the horrid scone by seizing the castle of 
Charlemont, a very important fort upon the Pass of 
Blaekwater. 

The perfidy, with which he transacted this part of 
his scheme, was a natural prelude to his subsequent 
barbarities. He sent word to Lord Charlemont, the 
governor, that 4 he would that day be his guest;' and 
an entertainment was accordingly provided, to which 
(as was not uncommon in those times) great numbers 
resorted, as to a general festival. His Lordship had 
one company of soldiers in his garrison ; but they not 
suspecting danger, and being fully disposed to par- 
ticipate in the general merriment, laid aside their 
arms and mingled with the company. The table 
Wa* spread, and all was feasting and jollity till 
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toward evening ; w hen Sir Phelim, finding his ac- 
complices entered and every danger of resistance re- 
moved, seized Lord Charlemont and his family, while 
his followers murthered or secured the soldiers, and 
took possession of the castle. 

On the same day, many other chieftains raised 
their septs, and endeavoured with various success to 
take possession of the towns in their neighbourhood. 
They now grew rapidly stronger, as they were ab- 
solute masters of the open country, and had there- 
fore sufficient means to secure the aid of the needy 
peasantry. The whole district of (Javan was reduced 
by Philip O’Reily, and seven others by other leaders, 
in the first week; and Sir Phelim O’Neil had col- 
lected, within the same short interval, a body of nearly 
thirty thousand men : a sufficient proof of the inten- 
tion of the Irish to rebel. But is it not, likewise, a 
sufficient proof that they had received proportional 
provocation ; and that the English had forgotten the 
courtesv, with which disputed titles ought ever to be 
enjoyed ? 

The followers of O'Neil had, obviously, soon learnt 
to take pleasure in blood : and so much had he 
heightened their ferocity, that if they happened to 
have no prisoners to destroy, they would amuse them- 
selves with seizing the cattle for the mere purposes 
of torture ; cutting olF the legs of sheep or oxen, and 
leaving them to expire in lingering agonies. This 
savage tendency their leader encouraged by his own 
example ; always breaking out, whenever lie was ac- 
cidentally discomposed, in some horrible and useless 
aet of cruelty. At one time, he ordered his noble 
prisoner Lord Charlemont to he shot ; at another; he 
massacred great numbers, to whom he had himself 
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promised quarter: in short, he every day invented 
or exercised new forms of barbarity.* 

It was upon this occasion, that the Earl of Ormond 
received his first military appointment from Charles I. 
in an affectionate letter (dated Edinburgh, October 
1641) desiring him to take upon him .the command 
of the army, as Lieutenant General of his Majesty's 
forces in Ireland. 

In consequence of this commission, he served his 
Sovereign with all the zeal which bravery and fidelity 
could inspire; though not with the success which 
might have been expected, had he been at liberty to 
form his own measures, and to improve those occa- 
sional advantages, which the delays of the Lords Jus- 
tices frequently compelled him to forego. In the 
mean time, he was compelled to struggle with num- 
berless calumnies, which his loyalty probably drew 
upon him; for at this time the prevailing party in 
England began to charge the King, among other at- 
tempts against the constitution and the religion of the 
realm, with the crime of having encouraged the Irish 
Rebellion. Having defeated the rebels however at 
Kilrush, and distinguished himself by many other 
achievements, his Majesty whose affairs were in such 
a situation that he had nothing but honours to be- 
stow, in 1(542 created him Marquis of Ormond. 

About the same time, the decision of a dispute bc- 

* The accounts, however, which have been generally pro- 
pagated of this horrid massacre, are in many circumstances 
very remote from truth. It is asserted, that 4 at least 150,000 
English were destroyed ; 9 and, to aggravate the horror, it is 
added that ‘ they were all butchered in one clay ! * Rut it is 
certain, that there was no particular day appointed fi r this na- 
tional carnage ; and it is highly probable, that the numbers mas- 
sacred did not exceed one fourth of the number specified. 
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tween him and the Earl of Leicester (then Lord 
Lieutenant) authorised him, in the absence of that 
functionary, to dispose of such posts as should become 
vacant in the army. But this new dignity, with all 
it’s influence, conferred no real strength ; and lie was 
only exposed to the mortification of seeing himself 
unable to display his gratitude to his royal master by 
any important service. Some forces were, indeed, de- 
spatched to his assistance; but under commanders, who 
rather prevented than promoted the suppression of the 
rebels by their indiscriminate pillage, unrelenting se- 
verity. and ungovernable insubordination. 

In the spring of the year 1643, an expedition was 
projected for the conquest of Boss and Wexford. Of 
these, Ormond would soon have been able to take the 
first, at that time but weakly garrisoned, had not the 
Justices neglected to send him both ammunition and 
victuals for his soldiers. Under these circumstances, 
it was judged necessary, by counterfeiting a retreat, 
to induce the enemy to sally out, and conic to an en- 
gagement. The stratagem succeeded : the* rebel army 
was defeated; and the Marquis, gaining possession of 
the open country, supplied Lis troops for a short time 
with abundant provisions. 

When these were exhausted, however, they were 
compelled to break up and return to Dublin, where 
they wage again to represent, to remonstrate, to pe- 
tition, and to starve. The Justices ware unwilling, 
that the King should receive any correct information 
of the state of the nation, or of the army: Ormond 
therefore, who was not equally inclined to make his 
Sovereign contemptible, despatched without their 
concurrence a narrative concerted between himself 
and several of the Privy Council. 
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This, with other accounts to the same purport, 
produced such an effect, that the Lord Justice, Sir 
William Parsons, was at length removed from his 
office. But the change of one of the Governors, 
though it relieved the Marquis from sonic of his em- 
barrassments, contributed very little to the support of 
his arinv, whose necessities grew daily more press- 
ing, as the Papists wgjrc constantly extending their 
quarters in all directions. 

Under these circumstances, it was at length judged 
expedient to propose on the part of his Majesty a 
cessation of arms ; and accordingly a commission to 
treat was transmitted to the General, which though 
he highly approved of the measure, lie knew not how 
to set on foot without disgrace to his employer. 

For the King's honour it was necessary, that the first 
overture should he made by the rebels; and it was 
likewise proper, that the Council should solemnl) 
avow their convic tion of the impracticability of esta- 
blishing peace by anv other means. In order to pro- 
cure overtures from the Irish, agents were employed, 
who after long deliberation prevailed upon them to 
propose a cessation lor twelve months; and to de- 
prive the Justices of any pretext, that the negotiation 
had been set on foot either without their concurrence 
or in opposition to their advice, the Marquis de- 
manded in full c ouncil, ‘ Whether any man could sug- 
gest a proposal more honourable for his Majesty, or 
more advantageous to the State, than that of a ces- 
sation ? ' Still farther, to prevent any observations 
to the discredit of his courage or of his loyalty, he de- 
clared, ‘ That if the Justices and Council, who were 
best acquainted w ith the condition of the public 
finances, could procure only 10,000/. (half in money. 
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and half in ammunition and provisions) he would 
continue to prosecute the war with all his power.’ 

Upon this, the Mayor of Dublin and some of the 
most wealthy citizens, who had been summoned to 
attend, avowed their opinion, that ‘ from the exhausted 
state of the country no such levy could Ik? made.’ 
The Marquis was, therefore, at full lilierty to pursue 
his own measures: but the rebels, fully sensible of 
their superiority, were not easily to be persuaded to 
favourable terms. 

About this time, likewise, arrived a Commissioner 
from the Pope, with a supply of money and with 
stores of w ar. These added great weight to the in- 
fluence, which bis Holiness exerted in opposing the 
cessation : but there w ere in the Popish army men of 
rank and reputation, who still retained a feeling of 
duty toward the King, and who ardently wished to 
put a stop to the desolations of their country. These 
persons earnestly supported the measure, and by their 
means it was at last adopted. 

The A i tides, indeed, wore not ratified till Septem- 
ber; and, during the interval, the Irish had not only 
gathered in their own harvest, but had frequently 
ventured by night into the English quarters, and car- 
ried off theirs. The delay however was unavoid- 
able, where so many persons of different interests, 
opinions, and inclinations were to be consulted. 

This cessation, while it broke the union and 
relaxed the ardor of the Papists, was pronounced 
by Ormond’s enemies an unseasonable concession ; 
and loud clamors w'ere raised, as if the Protes- 
tant interest had been betrayed. But these com- 
plaints had no weight, with his Majesty. Op the 
other hand, the influence, fidelity, and diligence of 
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the Marquis became so conspicuous, that he soon 
afterward received the sword of state, as Lieutenant 
of Ireland. But the disorders of that unhappy king- 
dom had proceeded too far, to yield to a govern- 
ment which was without force to support itself; 
which only a very small district professed to obey ; 
and which possessed no advantage, except that of it’s 
legality. 

To endeavour to retain all, without having the 
means of recompensing any, and to command without 
the power of compulsion, were arduous functions. 
There were few , w ho thought their duty of so much 
importance, as to be preferable to their interest ; and 
many, even of those w ho were naturally inclined to 
the right, in the distraction of opposite motives were 
unable correctly to determine their own choice, hi 
the midst of these* perplexities, it was expected that 
he should send some assistance to the lloyalists: but 
armie s could not be enlisted, nor transported, without 
pay or provision ; and he was unprovided with both. 

The Irish during tin* cessation, by which some de- 
sires of a permanent peace could not but be excited, 
despatched cominis.ioners to Oxford, to treat with 
the King. These, having first proposed conditions 
which could not without reproach be granted, in a 
lew days moderated their demands ; insisting chiefly 
*bn the abrogation of the penal law s against recusants, 
the right of enjoying posts and offices in the govern- 
ment, the exclusion from parliament of ail persons 
w ho had not property w ithin the island, and a general 
act of oblivion which should secure both the persons 
and the estates of those to w hom it applied. 

To these were* added other projiositions, less im- 
portant in their object, or less extensive in their con- 
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sequences : upon which, the treaty was wholly re- 
ferred to the Marquis of Ormond, as one by long in- 
tercourse acquainted with the condition of Ireland, 
and by personal influence enabled to apply himself 
most effectively to the particular prejudices and designs 
of the rebel Commissioners. lie entreated leave, 
however, to resign his office to some other person, 
whose shoulders were more competent to the bur- 
then. But before any answ er could arrive to his 
request, the peace w as concluded, without any con- 
cessions disadvantageous to the Protestant religion, 
or derogatory from the royal honour. Upon this, the 
Marquis set out on a progress through the remoter 
parts of the island, lie had not gone far, before 
he received intelligence of a design laid by O'Neil 
and Preston to surprise him, and to force him to 
consent to new and less favourable terms. He, 
therefore, returned to Dublin with the utmost ex- 
pedition. 

The Pope’s nuncio now found himself master of 
the field ; ami that his designs might no longer be 
obstructed, he led his army to Kilkenny, and im- 
prisoned the Supreme Council, which he had found 
indisposed to comply with his proposals, lie next 
summoned an assembly of the clergy, invested them 
with the public authority, and assumed the unlimited 
direction of temporal as well as spiritual affairs / 53 
The Papists, rendered insolent by their successes, 
with the view of putting an end to the Lieute- 
nant’s dignity, onk’vd their forces to besiege Dublin. 
Tliis city, notwithstanding some appearances of 
dissension between O’Neil and Preston, Ormond had 
strengthened and provisioned as well as he could; 
the Marchioness and other ladies, w ith a view of 

4 
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encouraging' the workmen, having carried baskets of 
mould to form the trenches. But, though fortifications 
might be built, victuals could not be procured in an 
exhausted country. His enemies therefore, who were 
well acquainted with his distresses, had only to prevent 
the importation of supplies : in consequence of which 
he must have submitted at discretion, had lie not de- 
livered up both the city and his commission * to the 
parliamentary deputies and the army, to whom his 
royal master had desired they might be resigned ra- 
ther than to the Irish. On the admission of the new 
garrison, the confederate Irish returned into the 
country, where it was now become necessary for them 
to unite against a more potent enemy. 

Ormond's adherents were equally hated and sus- 
pected on every side. Forlorn however as his con- 
dition was, whe n he left Dublin he could not forbear 
declaring, with the cheerfulness which usually ac- 
companies great minds, ‘ That he expected to return 
thither in a state of prosperity;' though the troops 
of Charles we re at that time subdued, his garrisons 
surrendered, and he himself in the hands of his most 
implacable enemies. 

The Marquis nevertheless, whose attachment did 
not depend upon fortune*, immediately on his ar- 
rival in England waited upon Charles at Hampton 
Court. Here lie was admitted to that confidence, 
which fidelity so long tried might justly expect ; and 
upon offering to resign the* Lieutenancy, in whic h he 
had been able to effect so little, was answered that 
4 he must keep his commission to a time of lietter for- 
tune; for that no other should supercede him in a 


* In July, 164*7. 
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station Which he had filled so ably/ With all this 
kindness on the part of his King*, he was by no means 
in a state of happiness or safety ; being- not only af- 
fected with a deep sympathy in the royal misfortunes, 
but likewise harassed himself with personal difficulties, 
arising from the debts which he had contracted for the 
public service. These indeed w ere so oppressive, as 
to furnish him with a plausible pretext for going off 
privately; though his real motives were an order 
from the Committee at Derby House, dated February 
1648, requiring him to ‘ send them, upon his parole 
of honour and under his own hand, an assurance 
that he would not during his residence in England 
attempt any thing prejudicial to the parliamentary 
ascendency.’ He apprehended, alst, that they only 
wanted a decent excuse to seize his person ; and was 
informed, that ” a warrant had actually been issued 
for that purpose.’ 

It was prudent, therefore, to provide for his Sove- 
reign’s interests, by securing his own liberty; and he 
accordingly proceeded by the w ay of Hastings and 
Dieppe, to pay bis respects to the Queen and the 
Prince at Paris, whence he corresponded with the 
Earls of Loudon, Lauderdale, and Lanerick in Scot- 
land by the means oi* Sir John Hamilton; while 
through the medium of Colonel Barry he kept up. in 
Ireland, the correspondence which ho had previously 
settled with Lord rnehicpiin. 

He had not been long in the French capital before 
agents, deputed the General Assembly to the 
Queen and the Prince, arrived from Ireland to sug- 
gest the necessity of a jieace. 

The Marquis’ return to that kingdom ! eing judged 
the only expedient which could be adopted to save it. 

VQL. IV. Q 
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he became very importunate with the Court of Ver- 
sailles for the necessary supplies ; but lie was so long 
put off, and at last so inadequately provided, that 
when he landed at Cork in September 1648,* he had 
only thirty French pistoles in his military c hest. 

He had no authority indeed, except from the 
Queen and the Prince, to negotiate with his country- 
men : but he procured a ratification of his stipula- 
tions from the King (then a prisoner in the Isle of 
Wight) accompanied by an injunction, to ‘disobey 
all orders issued in the royal name so long as he 
remained under restraint.’ 

To confirm Ireland in his Majesty's favour, as 
the only visible means to save* his life, was the only 
object of his return to that kingdom. With this view, 
he entered unassisted upon a treaty of peace with the 
Confederates, and after having surmounted many 
obstacles, brought it to a conclusion a few days before 
the death of Charles. 

His next care was, to proclaim Charles If., in all 
the places which remained subject to his authority ; 
alter which lie addressed a letter to the new King, 
then at the Hague, earnestly entreating him to 
‘ strengthen his interest in Ireland by his presence. 
With this request his Majesty was anxious to comply, 
and only determined to the contrary by the strenuous 
representations of the Commissioners delegated from 
the Scottish Convention, and by the deputies of the 
States, who warmly espoused their cause. 

Thus left alone to struggle with innumerable dif- 
ficulties, Ormond was not discouraged. His spirits, 
on the other hand, seemed to rise in proportion to 


* During the voyage, he incurred imminent danger of ship reck. 
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the perplexities by which he was surrounded; for 
with a small army of doubtful attachment, without 
money or provisions, and at the same time advertised 
of a design against his life, he meditated the surprising 
of Dublin, and would have effected it, had others 
been equally vigilant and zealous in his Majesty’s ser- 
vice. The taking of the capital would, undoubtedly, 
have involved the reduction of the whole island. But 
Cromwell himself reached Dublin at this juncture* 
with a powerful and well provided army, which com- 
pelled the Marquis to raise the siege. 

His last effort was the calling of a general assembly 
at Lochreach, in which he announced his design of 
departing, and required them to < deliberate upon the 
most probable? means of preserving their native land 
from ruin.’ After this lie embarked for France, and 
landing at Perose in Basse Bretagne attended his 
Majesty at Paris, till the treaty between the Court 
of France and the English Protector rendered Charles’ 
departure from that kingdom indispensable. During 
this period, he rescued the Duke of Gloucester out of 
the hands of the Queen-Mother, and prevented her 
severe treatment from inducing him to embrace the 
religion of the Church of Home ; transferred the Irish 
Catholic regiments from the service of France to that 
nf Spain, and obtained the surrender of the town of 
Ghilan to the Spaniards. He, subsequently, accom- 
panied Charles to Bruges in Flanders : and a negoti- 
ation being set on foot with the Spanish Monarch,* 
in consequence of which it became necessary that 
some person of credit should be sent to England, to 
sound the disposition of the people upon the subject 

* Who was heavily offended by Cromwell's capture of Jamaica. 

Q X 
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of the Restoration, he generously offered to go thither 
in disguise, either as a chief or as a subaltern ; an 
offer, which his Majesty with some reluctance ac- 
cepted. He was quickly convinced, however, on his 
arrival, that all hopes from the Cavaliers were built 
upon a sandy foundation. 

Disgusted with the Spanish ministers, Charles soon 
afterward withdrew from Brussels to the Hague. 
And here the Marquis, to forward his Sovereign’s 
interest, consented to a marriage between his son 
Thomas Earl of Ossorv, and Emilia daughter of 
Lewis of Nassau Lord of Bevcnvcert, natural son 
of Maurice Prince of Orange, lie remained in Hol- 
land with the King, and attended him to England 
at the Restoration, when he was sworn a member of 
the Privy Council, made Lord Stew ard of the House- 
hold, Lord Lieutenant of Somersetshire, High Stew- 
ard of Westminster, Kingston, and Bristol, atnl re- 
instated in fiis dignity of Chancellor of the University 
of Dublin. His Majesty, likewise, replaced in his 
hands the county of Tipperary, w ith the same pri- 
vileges which his family had for some centuries 
enjoyed. He was. subsequently, created Earl of 
Brecknock and Baron of Lanthony in England, and 
by act of parliament restored to his w holt' (‘state. 

Soon after the Restoration, he found means to 
render a considerable service to the English families 
settled in Ireland, by preventing the insertion of some 
clauses in the Act of Indemnity, which must have 
proved their ruin. 

In March l(S6l, he was created Duke of Ormond; 
and being also, about the same time, made Lord 
High Steward of England, he assisted in that capa- 
city at the coronation. 
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In the grand affair of the settlement of Ireland, 
he was inclined to show all possible favour to the 
natives. As they not only rejected his advice how- 
ever, but traduced his character, lit* resolved to take 
no part in the business ; neither did his name appear 
in any of the Committees to which it was referred, 
till after he became Lord Lieutenant in 1662. This 
employment he accepted, when it had been declined 
by the Duke of Albemarle oil account of the jarring 
interests of the opposite parties. It was Ormond’s 
entire submission to the royal will, which prevailed 
with him to undertake an office, of which he well 
foresaw the inconveniences; for speaking of it to 
a friend, he observed, u .Beside many other unplea- 
sant difficulties, there are two disadvantages proper 
to me: one of the contending parties believing 1 
owe them more kindness and protection, than I can 
find myself chargeable with ; and the others suspect- 
ing 1 retain that prejudice to them, which I am as 
free from. This temper in them will be attended 
with clamor and scandal, upon my most equal and 
Yvary deportment." 

The news of his appointment, however, was re- 
ceived in Ireland with public rejoicings; and the 
parliament of that kingdom considering the great 
losses which he had sustained by his fc attachment to 
the crown, and the expense necessarily consequent 
upon the adequate maintenance of his high office', 
made him a present of thirty thousand pounds. 

His departure for Ireland was deferred by the 
King’s marriage to the beginning of July, when he 
set out from London. And now all things relating 
to the government devolving upon him, w hat he had 
foretold was verified. Notwithstanding the strict 
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impartiality, with which he acted, clamors thickened 
round him on all sides; and not only his admini. 
stration was rendered uneasy to him, but the course 
of his Majesty’s affairs also met with serious inter, 
ruption. 

One of the first objects to which his Grace applied 
liimself, was the purging of the army by disbanding 
the disaffected. As it was a service which admitted 
no delay, the Exchequer being empty, he paid their 
arrears out of his own pocket. lie, likewise, patro- 
nised several very important and lasting national im- 
provements ; particularly with respect to the growth 
of flax, and the manufacture of linen. 

The republican party in England, who were said 
to meditate a new Commonwealth, or at least some 
limitation of the regal authority, flattered themselves 
with the assistance of these forces, and with the eon- 
currence of the presbyterians, whom the Act of Uni- 
formity had converted into mal-oontents. As manv 
of the Irish also were, by the Court of Claims, to be 
repossessed of their estates, the soldiers-ad venturers, 
fearful of being thrust out of their new grants, 
loudly dammed against the designs of government; 
and some of the more furious, resolving to keep by 
the swoid what by the sword they had acquired, 
readily engaged with the disaffected. 

An insurrection was intended, a conspiracy formed, 
and a private Committee* appointed; but the whole 
affuii was lietrayed to the Duke. Notwithstanding 
this intelligence, however, Ormond owed his pre- 
servation to his own vigilance. The day fixed for 

Blood, who subsequently stole the crown from the jewel- 
Pffi' e in the Tower, was one of the rebel Committee. 
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surprising the castle was the tenth of March, of 
which he received notice. But the conspirators after- 
ward changed it to the fifth: of this, his informer 
wavS ignorant ; and nothing but his Grace’s caution, 
of which the traitors had some information, prevented 
the attempt from being made. 

His attachment to the Earl of Clarendon having 
involved him in the odium which pursued that illus- 
trious statesman, notwithstanding the purity of his 
conduct, he was by the machinations of the Duke of 
Buckingham deprived of his government in 1669. 
During the same year, however, ho was elected 
Chancellor of the University of Oxford. 

In 1670, his unalterable zeal for his Majesty’s ser- 
vice induced him to protect the Irish Remonstrants. 
These were the Catholics, who opposed the violences 
of the Pope’s nuncio; but the Anti-remonstrants pre- 
vailing by the support of the thenceforward English 
ministry, the Duke became an object of general 
hatred among the Irish Papists. 

About the same time, a desperate design was formed 
against him by Colonel Blood, whom lie had im- 
prisoned in Ireland on account of his former plot. 
This dcs|Krado, being now in London, determined to 
seize his person, on his return from a citv-entertain- 
ment; and in the prosecution of this purpose, the 
Duke was dragged out of his coach in St. James’ 
Street and placed behind the son of his enterprising 
foe on horseback, either to be executed at Tyburn, 
or (as others state) to be conveyed out of the king- 
dom, and compelled to sign certain papers relative 
to an estate* forfeited by Blood. They had already 
conveyed him beyond Devonshire House in Picca- 
dilly, when by his struggles he threw both the man 
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and himself from the horse, and fortunately procuv. 
ing assistance effected his release from the assassins. 
Blood, however, for certain reasons having been taken 
into favour, the King, though indignant at the at- 
tempt, requested the Duke to forgive it : to which 
he replied, * If his Majesty could pardon him for 
having attempted to steal the crown, he himself 
might easily overlook the assault upon his life.’ 

For the seven succeeding years, Ormond was 
neither in favour with the court, nor employed by 
it: but, in 1677. he was surprised by a message an- 
nouncing the King’s intention to pay him a visit. 
Tl ie Duke of York, having reason to apprehend that 
the 4 Cabal/ or court-party, intended to substitute 
the Duke of Monmouth as successor to Kssex in 
the Lord Lieutenancy, with a view of frustrating 
their project had recommended Ormond to his r<»\al 
brother, as the person most likely to conciliate general 
confidence. The loyal statesman acquiesced in the 
proposal; and on his arrival adopted vigorous mea- 
sures for disarming the Papists, and maintaining 
public tranquillity : upon which, his Sovereign de- 
clared with an oath, that 4 so long as he lived, hr 
should never he put out of that government.’ 

He had the misfortune soon afterward of losing 
his eldest son, the Karl of Ossory/ a distinguished 

* To the nr mory of this accomplished young man a beauti- 
ful tribute is paid by Dryden, in his 4 Absalom and Acbitophel/ 
where he characterises the Duke of Ormond a> 

* •* * • 

4 Bar/.illai, crown'd with honour and with years. 

Long since, the rising rebels he withstood 
In regions waste, beyond the Jordan’s flood : 

Unfortunately brave to buoy the state, 

' ? Bui sinking underneath his master's fate; 
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young man, with whom he lived on terms of the 
most affectionate confidence. It was greatly his wish 

In exile with his godlike prince he mourn’d : 

For him he suffer’d, and with him return’d. 

The court he practised, not the courtier’s art : 

Large was his wealth, but larger was his heart ; 

Which well the noblest objects knew to choose — 

The fighting warrior, and recording muse. 

His bed could once a fruitful issue boast : 

Now more than half a father’s name is lost; 

His eldest hope with every grace adorn’d, 

By me (so heaven will have it) always mourn’d 
And always honour’d, snatch’d in manhood’s prime 
By’ unequal fates and providence’s crime: 

Yet not before the goal of honour won. 

All parts fulfill’d of subject and of son; 

Swift was the race, but short the tim' to run. 

Oli ! narrow circle, but of power divine; 

Scanted in space, but perfect in thy line! 

By sea, by land, thy matchless worth was known; 

Arms thy delight, and war was all thy own. 

Thy force infused t lie fainting Tyrians propp’d, 

And haughty Pharaoh [France^ found his fortune stopp’d. 
Oh ancient honour! oh uneonquer’d hand, 

Whom foes unpunisli’d never could withstand ! 

But Israel Q Englmvl~\ was unworthy of his name: 

Short Is the date of all immoderate fame. 

It looks ns heaven our ruin had design’d, 

And durst not trust thy fortune and thy mind.’ 

Upon the death of Lord Ossorv in 1680, the Lord Chamber- 
lain wrote to bis father, then at Kilkenny, to state the circum- 
stances of it, and the particular requests of the deceased ; to 
which the Duke returned the following reply : 

‘ Kilkenny, August 9, 1680. 
4 Though I had much more fear than hope of my son Ossory’s 
recovery from yours of the 127th of the last month, and did all I 
could to prepare myself for what yours of the 81st brought me; 
yet I find I was mistaken in myself, and that I want that com- 
posure I ought to have. The breach that the death of such a 
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to have called a parliament in Ireland, in order to 
settle affairs ; but to this his Majesty would not give 
his consent. On a more limited scale of improve- 

son lias made in my family, with all the consequences of it, come 
into my thoughts us fast as grief will allow them entrance. ] 
consider my own age, and my grandson’s youth, and how unfit 
we are to contend with public and domestic difficulties: but God 
having let me see the vanity and sinfulness of any confidence and 
reliance upon that son, will I trust, upon a hearty submission to 
his blessed will, extend his protection to those he lias left behind 
him. I have now in this world no business of my own belonging 
to the world, but to provide for his widow and fatherless chil- 
dren. All I have and shall have is, and, I trust in God, will be 
theirs: and I wish, for their sakes, I had been a better manager 
than I have been. My son’s kindness to bis wife, and care of 
her, increases mv value of him and my sorrow for him; and I 
am glad he expressed it so frequently, when he thought of that 
hour which is come upon us. But there was no other need of it, 
than the manifestation of his good-nature; for I am ready to do 
for her, whatever she or her friends can wish, knowing that who 
are her friends must be her children's. What is to be done in 
relation to the payments of debts, and rewards of servants, I 
must have more time and more settled thoughts to resolve upon; 
only, in general, my intention is to fulfil all his desires, as far as 
they can be reasonably executed. The body I wish may remain 
in a decent repository, till I am able to think of removing it 
where I purpose to lie myself. I am not able to judge of the 
advantage of his son’s appearing so early ; but if the Bishop has 
delayed the sending him on your last summons till he hears from 
me, as by a letter from him 1 find his intention was, I desire he 
may be left there till I am in a case to offer your Lordship my 
sense concerning the disposing of him for the time to come. 
And, if the youth ln> with you, I wish he may be sent back os 
soon as you have produced him where you think fit. I should 
now own all your kindnesses to my son, which have been so 
long, so constant, and so useful to him to the last, and I am 
confident your love will transfer to those be bath left. Think 
but how I loved, and valued him ; think me grateful, and then 
you will make some estimate of my sense of your concernment 
for him, &c.* 
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ment, he laid the foundation of the Hospital for sol- 
diers ; erected Charles Fort, to secure the harbour 
of Kinsale; and by detecting gross frauds in the 
revenue, and other measures, very considerably aug- 
mented both the finances and the forces of the king- 
dom. 

The King at this time, with a view of gaining 
over his enemies, adopted the method of making them 
more formidable, by placing them in posts of power 
and credit ; for which end, he desired Ormond to re- 
sign his post of Lord Steward of the Household. 
The account of the Popish plot being sent to Ireland, 
as including a design upon his Grace’s life, occasioned 
his issuing proclamations and taking various precau- 
tions necessary upon such an occasion : as his moder- 
ation, however, did not meet the wishes of the more 
violent tempers with which he was surrounded, a 
design of assassinating him was strongly rumoured, 
and letters to that purpose were dropped in the 
streets, with the hope that for the sake of his own 
security he might he urged to greater severities. But 
his firmness of mind was not to be shaken. 

Lord Shaftesbury in the House of Peers having 
insinuated, that 4 Ormond was popishly inclined,’ 
from this attack the Duke's friends inferred farther 
designs against him, and accordingly advised him to 
come to England. But on w riting for the royal per- 
mission, the answer he received was. ^ 1 1 is Majesty 
had one of his kingdoms in good hands, and he w as 
resolved to keep it so.’ As it was still whispered, 
however, that he w as to be removed. Lord Arlington 
inquired of his loyal Master 4 If such a report was 
true?’ u No,” replied Charles, 44 It is a d — — d lie; 
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I am satisfied, while Ormond is in Ireland, that king- 
dom is safe.” 

The King, who believed that designs were formed 
to limit his authority, would have brought Lord 
Shaftesbury to his trial : but the grand jury properly 
threw out the bill, and as the ferment afterward 
abated in England, the Irish mind likewise sunk 
into a sympathetic repose. Under these favourable 
circumstances, the Lieutenant in 1682 had an op- 
portunity, on the royal invitation, of coming over to 
London, leaving his son (the Earl of Arran ^ Lord 
Deputy. Upon his arrival he met witli a most affec- 
tionate reception from his Majesty, was sworn of the 
Privy Council, and created an English Duke. 

After two years’ residence in England, he received 
orders to return to his government. No sooner had 
he set off, than he was attacked on some suggestions 
from Colonel Talbot ; who made such a report to 
the King, that a general reformation in the council, 
the magistracy, and the army of Ireland was deter- 
mined, and his Grace was warned by Sir Robert 
Southwell of his intended removal. Shortly after- 
ward, the King himself intimated to him his pleasure 
upon the subject. On the sixth of February 1685, 
his Majesty died ; and the Duke, having first caused 
James II. to be proclaimed, within four days laid 
down his office. * 

On his way to England, he received the news of 

* Lord Clarendon succeeded him in the Lieutenancy ; but, 
after a twelvemonth’s enjoyment of that dignity, was recalled 
to make way for Colonel Talbot (created Earl of Tyrconnel) 
who introduced great changes in both the civil and the military 
establishment. 
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his regiment of horse being given to Colonel Talbot; 
but notwithstanding these affronts from the court, he 
was met near London by great numbers of coaches, 
and received at his house by the populace with loud 
acclamations. He was, also, continued Lord Steward 
of the Household, and at the ensuing coronation 
again carried the crown. 

At a subsequent period, he withstood the fii’st in- 
stance of his Majesty’s exercising a dispensing power; 
and, when James sounded him on the design of 
abolishing the penal laws, expressed himself unalter- 
ably steady in his dislike of what he foresaw would 
be contrary to the interests of the crown, however it 
might gratify the inclinations of it’s wearer. 

He was, without doubt, one of the best, as well 
as the greatest men of his time; with all the virtues 
requisite to adorn the station which he occupied, 
and very few foibles. Generous, high-spirited, and 
upright, in personal accomplishments he was ex- 
ceeded by none : bis behaviour, graceful and easy, 
was at the same time full of dignity, and created 
respect in all who saw him. He spoke extremely 
well both in private and in public, and expressed 
himself with great elegance and facility. From the 
comprehensiveness of his genius, there were few sub- 
jects, of which he was not entirely master ; and yet, 
with all bis talents and experience, he was extremely 
modest. Constitutionally loyal to his prince in all 
circumstances, and fearless of consequences in the 
discharge of duty, l.e still held that the law w r as to 
he the guide of sov ereigns as well as of subjects ; and, 
true to the interest of his country, he pursued and 
asserted it upon all occasions. I le was a Steady 
friend to the Chureh of England, and bred in his 
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family several men of learning who attained to 
eminence: among these were Hough the excellent 
Bishop of Worcester, and Dr. Thomas Burnet of the 
Charter House. Descended from a very fortunate 
family, he was himself the most fortunate of that 
family. He was extremely happy in domestic con- 
cerns, living with his Duchess in a state of the most 
tender affection, and regarding her death, which took 
place about four years before his own, as the heaviest 
of his afflictions. He passed through a long life and 
a great variety of events with the highest reputa- 
tion, was esteemed and beloved by the good of all 
parties, and upon his decease universally regretted. 
He died of the gout on the twenty first of July, 
1686; and, on the fourth of August, was buried in 
Westminster Abbey. 

His grandson James (son of the Earl of Ossory, 
and second Duke of Ormond) wa s appointed to the 
high station of Lord Lieutenant of Ireland four tirnfr 
during the reign of Queen Anne, in the years 170, 
1704, 1710, and 1711. He was subsequently at- 
tainted by parliament, and retired in 1718 to France, 
where he died in 1746. 
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[1605— 1687.] 


This elegant poet was the son of Robert Waller, 
Esq. of Agmondesham in Buckinghamshire, by Ann, 
sister of the celebrated Mr. Hampden. He was 
horn in 1605. As he lost his father when very 
young, the care of his education devolved upon his 
remaining parent. He had, however, the advantage 
of being left in very affluent circumstances. The 
writer of the Life prefixed to his Works says, “ Ilis 
father had the reputation of a wise man, and his 
economy was one of the distinguishing marks of his 
prudence. For though the family of Waller in 
Buckinghamshire was but a younger branch of the 
Wallers in Kent, yet this gentleman at his death left 
his son an estate of .‘3,500/. a-year ; j a fortune, at 
that time, tit for a nobleman. And indeed the anti- 
quity of this family, and the services they have ren- 
dered their country, deservedly place it among the 
most honourable in England.” By the same author 

* Authorities. T ; fe of Waller (prefixed to his Works, 
1712) ; Wood’s Athens; Oxonicnses , and Clarendon’s History of 
the Great Rebellion. 

t An income which, according to Johnson, “ rating togethe* 
the value of money and the customs of life, we may reckon 
wore than equivalent to ten thousand at the present time.” 
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we are farther informed, .that 'he was placed at 
Eton ; having been previously trained in grammar- 
learning, as we learn from Wood, under Mr. Dob- 
son, Minister of Great Wycombe in Bucks. He 
was, subsequently, sent to King’s College, Cam- 
bridge: but there his stay could not have been long; 
for, before lie was eighteen, he was chosen into the 
third parliament of James I. as Burgess for Aginon- 
desham. 

At this time he frequented the court, where upon 
one occasion he heard the following very remarkable 
conversation : 

His Majesty asked the Bishops (Dr. Andrews 
Bishop of Winchester, and Dr. Neale Bishop of 
Durham, then standing behind his chair), “ My 
Lords, cannot I take my .subjects’ money, when I 
want it, without all this formality of parliament ? ” 
The Bishop of Durham readily answered, “ God 
forbid. Sir, but you should : you are the breath of 
our nostrils.” Whereupon the King turned and said 
to the Bishop of Winc hester, “ Well, my Lord, what 
say you?” “ Sir,” replied the Bishop, fcii 1 have no 
skill to judge of parliamentary eases.” The King an- 
swered, “ No put-offs, my 1 />rd; answ e r me presently.” 
“ Then, Sir,” said be, “ I think it is lawful for you to 
take my brother Neale’s money; for he oilers it.” Mr. 
Waller said, ‘ the company was pleased with this an- 
swer, and the v. it of it seemed to affect the King; 
for, a certain Lord coming in soon afterward, his 
Majesty cried out, “ Oh, my Lord, they say you lig 
with my Lady." “ No. Sir, ‘ replied his Lordship in 
confusion ; “ but I like her company, because she has 
so much wit.” “ Why then,” said the King, “ dn 
you not lig with my Lord of Winchester there?” 
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That Mi*. Waller began to exercise his poetical 
talents very early, appears from a copy of verses in 
his works, ‘ Upon the danger his Majesty (then 
Prince) escaped in the road of St. Andero;’* for there 
Prince Charles had nearly been cast away, in return- 
ing from Spain in 1623. It was not however his 
wit, or his poetry, which first introduced him to the 
public ; but his carrying off Mrs. Banks, the daughter 
and heiress of a rich citizen, against his rival Mr. 
Croft, whose interest was espoused by the court. 

It is not known, at what time he married his first 
lady: but he became a widower f before lit* was five 
and twenty ; and being young, rich, vain, amorous, 
and ambitious, fell in love w ith the Lady Dorothy 
Sydney, daughter to the Karl of Leicester, whom 
lie has immortalised under the name of Saccharissa. £ 

* This piece, says Dr. Johnson, justifies the observation made by 
one of his editors, that ho attained by a felicity like instinct a stile, 
which perhaps will never he obsolete; and that, were we to 
judge only by the wording, we could not know what was writ- 
ten at twenty, and what at fourscore. His versification was, in 
his first essay, such as it appears in his last performance. By the 
perusal of Fairfax’s translation of Tasso, to which (as Drydcn 
relates) he confessed himself indebted for the smoothness of his 
numbers, and bv his own nicety of observation, he had already 
formed such a system of metrical harmony, as he never after- 
ward much needed or much endeavoured to improve. Denham 
corrected his numbers by experience, and gained ground gra- 
dually upon the ruggedness of his age ; but what was acquired 
by Denham, was inherited by Waller. 

t His wife, who died in child-bed, had brought him a son who 
died young, and a daughter subsequently married to Mr. Dormer 
of Oxfordshire. 

t This name (observes Johnson) “ derived from the Latin ap- 
pellation of si gar, if it means any thing, implies a spiritless 
mildness and dull good-nature ? such aso^cites rather tenderness 
VOL. IV. , IV 
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This Lady however did not favour his passion, 
though he paid court to her in such strains, 

“ As moved all hearts, but hers he wished to move,” 

It was after his first marriage, that Mr, Waller 
began to be known at court ; and from that time he 
was caressed by all the people of quality, who had 
any relish for wit and polite literature, and elected 
into the celebrated club, of which Lord Falkland, 
Mr. Chillingworth, and other eminent men were 
members. At one of their meetings, they heard a 
noise in the street, and being told that * a son’ of 
Ben Jonson’s was arrested, they sent for him into 
the room : he proved to be Mr. George Morley, 
afterward Bishop of Winchester. Waller, delighted 
with his manners and appearance, though not prodi- 
gal of his money, undertook to pay the debt (which 
was about 100/.) on condition that he would li\e 
with him at Beaconsfield. With this stipulation jMfor- 
ley complied, and for eight or ten years rcr^eied 
himself extremely useful to his liberal friend in im- 
proving his taste and assisting bis studies. 

lie was again returned Burgess for Agmondo 
sham, in the parliament which assembled in April 
1640, in which he freely censured the arbitrary mea- 
sures of the court.* The same spirit likewise he 

than esteem, and such as though always treated with kindness, 
is never honoured or admired.” She married in 1039 the Earl 
of Sunderland, who died at Newbury in the King’s cause. 

By another lady, whom he celebrated in his poems under the 
name of Amoret, he is said to have meant Lady Sophia Murray. 

• In tliis vehement speech, in which he both quoted Hooker 
and copied him without quoting, he contended that * grievances 
ougat to be redressed before supplies are granted ; * a position, 
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manifested in the Long Parliament, which met in 
the November following ; and he was chosen to im- 


which even Johnson admits to be “ agreeable to law and reason. 5 * 
The biographer subsequently introduces with considerable com- 
mendation a speech of Waller’s in favour of Episcopacy, which, 
though not insetted in his works, had been fortunately retrieved 
from a paper printed at that time by the writers of the Parliament- 
ary Histor} r . In this, after protesting strongly against the admis- 
sion of mob-influence, lie observes, “ We have air e./'.y showed, 
that Episcopacy and the evils thereof are mingled like water and 
oil; we have also, in part, severed them : but I believe you will 
find, that our laws and the present government of the C hurch are 
mingled like wine and water; so inseparable, that the abrogation 
of, at least, a hundred of our laws are desired in those petitions. 
1 have often heard a noble answer of the Lords, commended in 
this house, to a proposition of like nature but of less conse- 
quence; they gave no other reason of their refusal but this, No- 
litmus mntarc leges Anglur. It was the Bishops, who so answered 
then ; and it would become the dignity and wisdom of this house 
to answer the people, now, with a Xofmntts mntarc. 

“ I see some are moved with a number of hands against the 
Bishops; which, I confess, rather inclines me to their defence: 
for I look upon Episcopacy as a counter-scarp, or out-work ; 
which, if it bo taken by this assault of the people, and withal 
this mystery once revealed, 4 That we must deny them no- 
thing when they ask it thus in troops/ we may in the next 
place have as hard a task to defend our property, as we have 
lately had to recover it from the prerogative. If by multiplying 
hands and petitions, they prevail for an equality in things eccle- 
siastical, the next demand perhaps may be Lex Agraria , the like 
equality in things temporal. 

<c The Roman story tells us, that when the people began to 
flock about the senate, and were more curious to direct and know 
what was done than to obey, that Commonwealth soon came to 
ruin: their Legem rog.n c grew quickly to be a Legem Jcr re ; and 
afterward, when their legions had found that they could make a 
Dictator, they never suffered the senate to have a voice any more 
iu such election. 

<c If these great innovations proceed, I shall expect a flat and 
level in learning too, as Art'll as in Jiurch-prefernients : Hon os 

4 F : It 2 ** 
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peach Judge Crawley, for his extrajudicial opinion in 
the affair of Ship-Money, which he did in a nervous 
and eloquent harangue in July, 1641. “ He was 

probably the more ardent (remarks Johnson) upon 
this occasion, as his uncle Hampden had been parti- 
cularly engaged in the dispute, and by a sentence 
which seems generally to be thought unconstitu- 
tional (a wonderful concession ! ) particularly in- 
jured.” This speech was so highly relished by the 
public, that 20,000 copies of it were sold in one day. 

At the latter end of 1642, he was one of the Com- 
missioners appointed by parliament to bear to the 
King at Oxford their propositions of peace. Upon 
this occasion, Charles said to him. on their being pre- 
sented, “ Though you are the last, you are not the 
lowest nor the least in my favour.” Whitlock, who 


alii artes. And though it be true, that grave and pious mop do 
study for learning-sake, and embrace virtue for itself; ys^jt is 
true that youth, which is the season when learning is gotten, is 
not without ambition, nor will ever take pains to excel in any 
thing, when there is not some hope of excelling others in rewa r d 
and dignity. 

“ There arc two reasons chiefly alleged against our church- 
government : 

“ First, Scripture, which (as some men think) points out an- 
other form ; 


“ Second, The abuses of the present superiors. 

“ For Scripture, I will not dispute it in this place ; but I am 
confident that, whenever an equal division of lands and goods 
shall be desired, there will be as many places in Scripture found 
out, which seem to favour that, as there are now alleged against 


the prelacy or preferment of the C hurch. And as for abuses, 
when you are now in the Remonstrance told ‘what this and that 


.poor man hath suffered by the Rishops,’ you may, be presented 
with a thousand instances of poor men that have received hard 

P p |e from their landlords, and of worldly good? abused to 

e injury pf others, and disadvantage of the 
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(being another of the Commissioners) was witness of 
this kindness, imputes it to the King’s knowledge of 
the plot, in which Waller appears soon afterward to 
have engaged against the parliament ; probably, be- 
cause he thought his opponents too violent in their 
proceedings. Whatever were his motives, he entered 
into a confederacy with Tomkins his brother-in-law, 
clerk of the Queen’s Council, andChaloner his brother- 
in-law’s friend, to oppose the means necessary for 
carrying on the war against the King. This project 
the Earl of Northumberland, Lord Conway, and other 
noblemen so far encouraged, as to express their desire 
that expedients might be found to limit the authority 
exercised by the Commons : and by the royal Council 
it was even extended to the taking under their care 
the royal children ; the 1 sec uring of the principal 
leaders of the two Houses (the Lords Say and Whar- 
ton, Sir Philip Stapleton, Mr. Pym, Mr. Ilampden, 
and Mr. Strode) with the Lord Mayor and Commit- 
tee of the Militia; the seizing of the out- works, forts, 
magazines, gates, and other places of importance in 
the city and Tower ; and the admitting of three thou- 
sand of his Majesty’s forces from Oxford, as soon as 
the matter should be advanced to a proper maturity. 
While the affair however was in agitation, and lists 
were forming of such as were conceived to he well- 
affected to the design, a servant who had acc identally 
overheard the discussion of the conspirators, carried 
the intelligence to Mr. Pym: upon which Walter, 
with some others, was taken into custody. 

Waller’s courage, at no time very great, now failed 
him; and under the hope of saving his life, he readily 
confessed every circumstance of the plot, and betrayed 
his nobler accomplices wi|hgut compunction, counter- 
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feiting at the same time such remorse of conscience, 
that his trial was put off out of mere compassion, till 
he should recover the use of his understanding*. He 
invited visits 1‘rom the ruling’ clergy, received their 
exhortations with reverence and humility, made them 
sumptuous presents, and pretended to gain from their 
instructions a degree of religious light and knowledge 
which he had never before attained. In the mean 
time his associates, Tomkins and Chaloner, were tried 
by a court-martial, convicted, and executed. The 
latter was attended, at his execution, by Hugh 
Peters. Northumberland was too groat for pro- 
secution. The Earl of Portland and Lord Conway 
persisting to deny the charge, which rested upon Wal- 
ler’s single testimony, were admitted to bail; and 
Hampden, though protected from actual punishment 
by the interest of his family, was kept in prison to 
the end of his life. 

Waller himself, as Lord Clarendon informs us, though 
confessedly the most guilty, being tk a man in. truth 
very powerful in language' ; and who, by w fklt he 
spoke, and in the manner of speaking it, exceedingly 
captivated the good will and benevolence of his 
hearers (which is the highest part of an orator) with 
such flattery as was most exactly calculated to that 
meridian, with such a submission as their pride took 
delight in, and such dejec tion of mind and spirit as 
was like to cosen the major part and be thought 
serious ; laid before them * their own danger, and 
concernment, if they should suffer one of their own 
bo§v, how unworthy and monstrous soever, to be 
tried by the soldiers, who might thereby grow to 
that yffwer hereafter, that they would both try those 
not be willing should be Uj£d, and for 
3 
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things which they would account no crimes ; the in- 
convenience and insupportable mischief whereof all 
wise commonwealths had foreseen, and prevented, by 
exempting their own members from all judgements 
but their own.’ lie prevailed, not to be tried by a 
council of war, and thereby preserved his dear-bought 
life;* so that, in truth, he does as much owe the 
keeping his head to that oration, as Catiline did the 
loss of his to those of Tully : and by having done ill 
very well, he by degrees drew that respect to his 
parts, which always carries some compassion to the 
person, that he got leave to compound for his trans- 
gression, and them to accept of 10,000/., which their 
affairs wanted, for his liberty ; whereupon he had leave 
to recollect himself in another country (for his liberty 
was to be in banishment) how miserable he had made 
himself, in obtaining that leave to live out of his own. 
And there cannot be a greater evidence of the inesti- 
mable value of his parts, than that he lived after 
this, in the good affection and esteem of many, the 
pity of most, and the reproach and scorn of few or 
none.” 

Waller now retired into France, where he lived at 
Paris in a stile of considerable hospitality ; being the 
only Englishman, except Lord St. Alban's, who kept 
a table. He seems, indeed, to have inverted the com- 
mon practice; to have been a hoarder in his first 
years, and a squanderer in his last. This so reduced 
his finances, that he was compelled to sell his wife’s 
jewels. For he had now married a second wife, 

* Whitlocke however ahd others affirm, that he was actually 
tried and condemned, but through the interest of Essex obtained 
first a reprieve, and finally a pardon. 
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named Mary, of the family of Bressc or Breaux.* 
During- Jiis stay in France, he resided some time at 
Rouen, where his daughter Margaret was horn. To 
this daughter, who used to serve him as his amanu- 
ensis, he was particularly attached. About the same 
period, he published the first edition of his Poems. 

When Cromwell had assumed the protectorship, 
Waller, who was related to him, and was now reduced 
to what he himself called the ; rump-jewel,’ obtained 
leave to return home : and with the remains of his 
fortune built himself a house at Hall Barn, ,yery 
near to Beaconsfield, where his mother resided, . She, 
though so nearly related to the leading antagonists of 
Charles I., was invariably zealous in arguing for the 
royal cause ; till Cromwell, finding in time tjjat she 
acted as well as talked, made her a prisoner at last 
to her own daughter in her own house. Thi|» how- 
ever, did not prevent him from receiving his nodical 
kinsman with great kindness. Waller, as he used to 
relate, found him sufficiently versed in ancient his- 
tory ; and when any of his enthusiastic friends came 
to advise or consult him, could sometimes overhear 
him discoursing in the cant of the times : but w hen 

* As none of his verses appear to have been written upon this 
lady, Johnson justly remarks, that “ many qualities contribute to 
domestic happiness, upon which poetry has no colours to bestow; 
nnd many airs a n d sallies delight imagination, which he who flat- 
ters them never can approve. There are charms made only for 
distant admiration. No spectacle is nobler than a blaze. In 
reality (observes I)r. Anderson) true homefelt bliss^ like a deep 
stream, makes the least noise in it’s course ; and that such Waller 
^ijoyed in his second marriage may be reasonably Inferred from 
his wife's having brought him thirteen children," five sons ami 
eight daughters. 
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he returned, he would say, “ Cousin Waller, I must 
talk to these men in their own w ay,” and resumed 
the common stile of conversation. 

For this favour he recompensed the Protector by 
the celebrated panegyric,* which has always been 
deemed the first of his productions. He paid him 
also a noble compliment upon his death in a poem,* 
which seems to have been dictated by real venera- 
tion for his memory. Yet on the restoration of 
Charles II., his courtly muse w ith commodious pliancy 
complimented that Monarch upon his 6 happy return.’ 
Being told, on presenting this Poem, by his Majesty, 
that " he thought it much inferior to his panegyric on 
Cromwell : ’ Sire,” replied the witty bard, “ we 
poets never succ eed so well in waiting truth, as in 
fiction.” Poets indeed (as Johnson observes) pro- 
fess fiction : but the legitimate? end of fiction is the 
conveyance of truth ; and he, that has flattery ready 
for all whom the vicissitudes of the world happen to 
exalt, must be scorned as a prostituted mind, that 
may retain the glitter of wit, but lias lost the dignity 
of virtue. 

The inferiority of the royalist poem, the same 
great authority ascribes to the personal inferiority of 
it’s subject. A life of escapes and indigence could 
supply poetry with no splendid images ; w hile Crom- 
well wanted nothing to raise him to heroic' excellence, 
except virtue. He was now" much caressed by his pro- 
fligate Sovereign, and in his diversions at the Duke of 
Buckingham’s, and other places, generally made one 
of the party. Charles even tolerated his temperance; 
upon which Mr. Savile observed, that No man in 

* See the Extracts. Dryden and Sprat, likewise, bewailed 
the death of-Cromwell with " melodious tears.” 
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England should keep him company without drinking, 
but Ned Waller.” His Majesty was, also, anxious to 
appoint him to the Provostship of Eton ; but by the 
statutes of the college laymen are excluded from the 
enjoyment of that high office.* As it was the Chan- 
cellor Clarendon, who from this consideration refused 
to affix his seal to the grant, the active part which 
Waller took in the prosecution of that illustrious 
nobleman has, perhaps justly, been ascribed rather to 
a spirit of vindict iveness than a love of justice. They, 
certainly, did not like one another. 

Waller sat in several parliaments after the Resto- 
ration : in 1661, for Hastings; in 1678, lor ('hipping 
Wycombe; and tor Saltash, in 168.5, in the first par- 
liament of James 11. At this time Ik* wrote a ‘ Pre- 
sage of the Dow nfall of the Turkish )* Empire,’ which 
he presented to the King on his birth-day. lie was 
now very old, but his wit and abilities still rendered 
him the object, of general admiration. “ He was the 
delight (says Rurnct) of the House; and, even at 
eighty, he said the liveliest things of any among 
them.”:! This made his company agreeable to the 
very last. 

* It is known, that Sir Henry Wotton qualified himself for it 
by deacon’s orders : and the Provosts always receive institution, 
as for a parsonage, from the Bishop of Lincoln. Dr. Zachary 
Cradock was chosen by the fellows in his stead. 

+ It is remarket 1 by his commentator Fenton, that in reading 
Tasso he had early imbibed a veneration for the heroes of the 
Holy War, and a zealous enmity to the Turks, which never left 
him. 

% As a proof of the consideration in which he was held, “even 
his remarks (says Johnson) were circulated an 4 recorded. 0 * 
AVhen the Duke of York’s influence was high both in Scotland 
pnd England, it drew (we are informed by BurnetP* lively re-^ 

sion from Waller, the celebrated wit. “ The |$jjgi0 of C oaf 
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James II* once took him into his closet, and asked 
him, how he liked such a picture* “ Sir,” replied 
Mr. Waller, “ my eyes are dim, and I don’t know 
whose it is.” The King said, 44 It is the Princess of 
Orange.” Upon which Mr. Waller observed, 44 She 
is like the greatest woman in the world.” 44 Whom 
do you call so?” inquired James. 46 Queen Eliza- 
beth,” answered he. 1 wonder, Mr. Waller,” re- 
plied the King, 44 you should think so; hut, I must 
confess, she had a wise Council.” 44 Sir,” asked Mr. 
Waller in his turn, 44 did you ever know a fool choose 
a wise one?” Some time after this, it being known 
that he intended to take Dr. Birch for his son-in-law, 
James expressed his surprise that 4 he should have 
any thoughts of marrying his daughter to a falling 
church.” His answer was, 44 Sire. I have lived long 
enough to observe, that this falling church has got a 
trick of rising again.” 

Being now arrived at an age seldom attained by 
poets or courtiers, he began to feel his vital powers 
decay, though those of his mind continued unim- 
paired: the composition of the last years of his life 
possessing all the excellences of his former ones. Not 
long before his death, he purchased an estate with a 
small house upon it at Coleshill,* his birth-place, to 
which he frequently retired. 4 lie should he glad,’ 

mons (he observed) had resolved that the Duke should not 
reign after the King’s death ; but the King, in opposition to 
them, had resolved that he should reign even during his life.’* 
Nor was his fame confined to his own country ; by St. Evreniond, 
with whom he kept up a confidential correspondence, it was dis- 
seminated over Europe. 

* This, though it stands in Hertfordshire, is in the parish of 
Agmondesham. * 
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he said, * to die like the stag-, where he was roused.’ 
But, in this, his wish was not gratified. He was at 
Hall Bara, when finding his legs begin to swell, he 
took Dr. Birch with him to Sir Charles Scarborough, 
then in attendance at Windsor as First Physician to 
James II. ; and told him, that ‘ he came to him as an 


old friend, to ask him what that swelling meant on 
which Sir Charles bluntly replied, “ Why, Sir, your 
blood will run no longer.” With the utmost com- 
posure, Waller immediately repeated some appro- 
priate lines from Virgil, on the condition of human 
life. The symptom increasing, he ordered Dr. Birch 
to give him the Holy Sacrament, and desired all his 
children to join with him. At the same time,-.he 
earnestly professed his firm belief in Christianity.; 
adding, that when the Duke of Buckingham, once 
talked profanely before King Charles, he had told 
him, “ My Lord, 1 am a great deal older (hag your 
Grace, and I believe 1 have heard more arguments 
for atheism than ever you did : but 1 have lived 
long enough to see there is nothing in them, and so 
I hope your Grace will.” He died October 21, 1 687, 
at the advanced age of eighty two, and was interred 
with his ancestors in the church-yard at Beaconsfield, 
where a handsome monument, w ith an inscription by 
Itymer, was erected to his memory. 

In parliament, says Clarendon, to whom lie was 
accurately known, he ever appeared with great ad- 
vantage ; having a graceful way of speaking, and 
by thinking much upon several arguments! w hich his 
temper and complexion, that had mucbrof melan- 
cholic, inclined him to) he seemed often to speak upon 


ie sudden. When the occasion had onlyAdministered 
opportunity of saying wl^at he j|g| ; j^orougWy 
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considered, which gave a great lustre to all he said, 
which was rather of delight than weight. He was 
only concerned however, we are told by Burnet, to 
say that which should make him be applauded, and 
never laid the business of the House to heart, being 
a vain and empty though a witty man. So qualified, 
even at this day (remarks one of his biographers, 
writing in the day of Pitt, and Burke, and Fox) when 
English oratory may dispute the palm with that of 
Greece and Home, the language of his parliamentary 
speeches would not be deemed obsolete, nor their 
influence pass unfelt. IIow forcible is the contrast, 
he adds, between Waller and his kinsman Crom- 
well ! and how wide the difference between acting and 
speaking ! All the natural and acquired accomplish- 
ments of the first, aided by a powerful fortune and 
dazzling eloquence, were lost, because their possessor 
was destitute of fortitude, consistency, and activity ; 
while the latter wanting them all, and scarcely able 
to speak or write a sentence intelligibly, yet by an 
'in paralleled energy of soul and an intuitive perception 
of the human character, overturned an ancient mo- 
narchy, usurjK'd the government, and tyrannised over 
a nation of demagogues.” And yet this pliancy of 
principle alone it was, if indeed life could be con- 
sidered as woith retaining upon such a condition, 
which carried him safely in times so pregnant with 
danger, through the midst of contending factions: 
and rendered him acceptable to sovereigns so different 
in their temper anu their views as the four Stuarts 
and the Protector. If the celebrated neutrality ol 
Atticus wove scrutinised, woidd it be found to be 
more than a refined and dexterous tergiversation ? 
There needs no more to be said to extol the excel- 
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fence and power of his wit, and pleasantness of his 
conversation, than that it was of magnitude enough 
to cover a world of very great faults ; that is, so to 
cover them, that they were not taken notice of to his 
reproach : viz. a narrowness in his nature to the 
lowest degree ; an abjectness and want of courage 
to support him in any virtuous undertaking; an in- 
sinuation, and servile flattery to the height the vain- 
est and most imperious nature could be contented 
with ; that it preserved and won his life from those, 
who were most resolved to take it, and in an occa- 
sion in which he ought to have been ambitious to 
have lost it, and then preserved him again from the 
reproach and contempt that was due to him for so 
preserving it, and for vindicating it at such a price; 
that it had power to reconcile him to those whom 'he 
had most offended and provoked, and continued to 
his age with that rare felicity, that his company .was 
acceptable where his spirit was odious, and he was 
at least pitied where* lie was most detested. 

“ His wit and his poetry,” says Johnson, “ natu- 
rally connected him with the polite writers of his 
time: he was joined with Lord Ruckhurst in the 
translation of Corneille’s 4 Pompey,’ and is said to 
have added his help to that of Cowley in the original 
draught of the * Rehearsal. 1 Of his course of studies 
or choice of hooks, however, nothing is known more, 
than that he professed himself * unable to read Chap- 
man’s translation of Homer without rapture!’ His 
opinion concerning the duty of a poet is contained in 
his declaration, that ‘ he would blot from his work 
any line, which did not contain some motive to 
virtue.’ ” 

:|felNKs estate, which he had greatly reduced* he bc- 
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queathed to his second son Edmund ; his eldest, Ben- 
jamin, being so far from inheriting his father’s wit, 
that he even wanted common understanding. His 
successor was esteemed a man of considerable abili- 
ties, and was several times chosen a member of the 
House of Commons ; but, in the latter part of his 
life, he became a Quaker. Ilis fourth son, Dr. 
Stephen Waller a celebrated civilian, was one of the 
Commissioners appointed for effecting the Union of 
the two Kingdoms. 

The best edition of Waller’s works is that pub- 
lished in 1730, 4 to. with notes and observations, by 
Mr. Elijah Fenton. It has, subsequently, been re- 
printed in small 8vo. 


EXTRACTS. 

To the King on his Navy, 

4 Where’er thy navy spreads her canvas wings, 
Homage to thee, and peace to all she brings ; 

The French and Spaniard, when thy flags appear, 
Forget their hatred, and consent to fear. 

So Jove from Ida did both hosts survey. 

And when he pleased to thunder, part the fray. 
Ships heretofore in seas like fishes sped ; 

The mightiest still upon the smallest fed: 

Thou on the deep imposcst nobler laws. 

And by that justice hast removed the cause 
Of those rude tempests, which for rapine sent. 
Too oft, alas ! involved the innocent. 

Now shall the Ocom, as thy Thames, be free 
From both those fates of storms and piracy. 

But we nux*t happy, who can fear no force 
But winged troops or Pegasean horse : 

Tis not so hard for greedy foes to spoil 
Another nation, as to touch our soil. 
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Should nature’s self invade the world again. 

And o’er the centre spread the liquid main. 

Thy power were safe, and her destructive hand 
Would but enlarge the bounds of thy command. 
Thy dreadful fleet would stile thee Lord of all 1 
And ride in triumph o’er the drowned ball : 
Those towers of oak o’er fertile plains might go, 
And visit mountains where they once did grow. 
The world’s restorer once could not endure 
That finish’d Babel should those men secure, 
Whose pride design’d that fabric to have stood 
Above the reach of any second flood ; 

To thee, his chosen, more indulgent, he 
Dares trust such power with so much piety.’ 


On a Girdle. 

* That, which her slender waist confined, 
Shall now my joyful temples bind : 

No monarch but would give his crown. 

His arms might do what this has done. 

It was my Heaven’s extremest sphere, 

The pale which held that lovely deer; 

My joy, my grief, my hope, my love 
Did all within this circle move \ 

A narrow compass, and yet there 
Dwelt all that’s good and all that’s fair; 

Give me but what this riband bound, 

Take all the rest the sun goes round.’ 


A Panegyric to my Lord Protector , of the present Greatness y and 
joint Interest , of his Highness and this nation . 

* While with a strong and yet a gentle hand, 

You bridle faction, and our hearts command.; 

Protect us from ourselves, and from the foe* 

Make us unite, and make us conquer too^|* ; ; 
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Let partial spirits still aloud complain, 

'Think themselves injured that they cannot reign, 

And own no liberty but where they may 
Without control upon their fellows prey* 

Above the waves as Neptune show’d his face, 

To chide the winds and save the Trojan race. 

So has your Highness, raised above the rest, 

Storms of ambition tossing up represt. 

Your drooping country, torn with civil hate, 

Restored by you, is made a glorious state ; 

The scat of empire, where the Irish come, 

And the unwilling Scots, to fetch their doom. 

The sea’s our own, and now all nations greet 
With bending sails each vessel of our fleet : 

Your power extends as far as winds can blow. 

Or swelling sails upon the globe may go. 

Heaven (that hath placed this island to give law. 

To balance Europe, and it’s state* to awe) 

In this conjunction doth on Britain smile. 

The greatest leader, and the greatest isle ! 

Whether this portion of the world were rent 
By the rude ocean from the continent. 

Or thus created, it was sure design’d 
To be the sacred refuge of man kind . 

Hither th’ oppressed shall henceforth resort. 

Justice to crave and succour at your court; 

And then your Highness, not for ours alone. 

But for the world’s Protector shall he known. 

Fame, swifter than your winged navy, flies 
Through every land that near the ocean lies, 

Sounding your name, and telling dreadful news 
To all that piracy and rapine use. 

With such a chief the meanest nation blest, 

Might hope to lift her head above the rest : 

What may be thought impossible to do, 

By us embraced, by the sea, and you \ 

Lords of the world’s great waste, the ocean, we 
Whole forests send to reign upon the sea, 

And every coast may trouble or relieve; 

But none can~visit us without your leave. 

VOL. IV. ft 
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Angels and we have this prerogative. 

That none can at our happy seats arrive ; 

While we descend at pleasure, to invade 
The bad with vengeance, and the good to aid* 

Our little world, the image of the great. 

Like that amidst the boundless ocean set. 

Of her own growth hath all that Nature craves. 

And all that’s rare, as tribute from the waves. 

As Egypt does not on the clouds rely. 

But to the Nile owes more than to the sky ; 

So what our earth and what our heaven denies 
Our ever constant friend, the sea, supplies. 

The taste of hot Arabia’s spice we know. 

Free from the scorching sun that makes it grow : 
Without the worm, in Persian silks we shine. 

And without planting drink of every vine. 

To dig for wealth we weary not our limbs; 

Gold, though the heaviest metal, hither swims* 

Ours is the harvest where the Indians mow ; 

We plough the deep, and reap what others sow. 

Things of the noblest kind our own soil breeds; 
Stout are our men, and warlike are our steeds. 

Rome, though her eagle through the world had flown. 
Could never make this island all her own. 

Here the Third Edward, and the Black Prince too, 
France-conquering Henry flourish’d, and now you ; 

For whom we stay’d, as did the Grecian state. 

Till Alexander came to urge their fate. 

When for more worlds the Macedonian cry’d. 

He wist not Thetis in her lap did hide 
Another yet ; a world reserved for you. 

To make more great than that he did subdue. 

He safely might old troops to battle lead. 

Against th’ unwarlike Persian and the Mede, 

Whose hasty flight did from a bloodless Held 
More spoils than honour to the victor yield. 

A race unconqucr’d, by their clime made bold, 

The Caledonians arm’d with want and cold 
Have, by a fate indulgent to your fame. 

Been from all ages kept for you to tame* 
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Whom the old Roman wall so ill confined. 

With a new chain of garrisons you bind : 

Here foreign gold no more shall make them come ; 

Our English iron holds them fast at home. 

They, that henceforth must be content to know 
No warmer region than the hills of snow. 

May blame the sun, but must extol your grace 
Which in our senate hath allow’d them place. 

Preferr’d by conquest, happily overthrown. 

Falling they rise, to be with us made one. 

So kind Dictators made, when they came home. 

Their vanquish’d foes free citizens of Rome. 

Like favour find the Irish, with like fate. 

Advanced to be a portion of our state ; 

While by your valour and your bounteous mind. 

Nations, divided by the sea, are join’d. 

Holland, to gain your friendship, is content 
To be our outguard on the Continent : 

She from her fellow-provinces would go. 

Rather than hazard to have you her foe. 

In our late fight, when cannons did diffuse. 

Preventing posts, the terror and the news. 

Our neighbour princes trembled at their roar; 

But our conjunction makes them tremble more. 

Your never-failing sword made war to cease. 

And now you heal us with the acts of peace ; 

Our minds with bounty and with awe engage, 

Invite affection, and restrain our rage. 

Less pleasure take brave minds in battle won, 

Than in restoring sucli as are undone : 

Tigers have courage, and the rugged bear. 

But man alone can whom he conquers spare. 

To pardon willing, and to punish loth. 

You strike with one hand, but you heal with both ; 
Lifting up all that prostrate lie, you grieve 
You cannot make the dead again to live. 

When fate or error had our age misled. 

And o’er this nation such confusion spread. 

The only cure which could from Heaven come down, 
Was so much power and piety in one ! 

* 2 
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One, whose extraction from an ancient line 
Gives hopes, again that well-born men may shine. 

The meanest in your nature, mild and good, 

The noblest rest secured in your blood. 

Oft have we wonder’d, how you hid in peace 
A mind proportion’d to such things as these ; 

How such a ruling sp’rit you could restrain, 

And practise first over yourself to reign. 

Your private life did a just pattern give 
How fathers, husbands, pious sons, should live. 

Born to command, your princely virtues slept. 

Like humble David’s, while the flock he kept : 

But when your troubled country call’d you forth, 

Your flaming courage and your matchless worth, 
Dazzling the eyes of all that did pretend, 

To fierce contention gave a prosperous end. 

Still as you rise, the state exalted too 
Finds no distemper while ’tis changed by you : 

Changed like the world’s great scene, when without noise 
The rising sun night’s vulgar lights destroys. 

Had you, some ages past, this race of glory 
Run, with amazement we should read your story ; 

But living virtue, all achievements past, 

Meets envy still to grapple with at last. 

This Caesar found, and that ungrateful age 
With losing him went back to blood and rage; 

Mistaken Brutus thought to break their joke, 

But cut the bond of union with that stroke. 

That sun once set, a thousand meaner stars 
Gave a dim light to violence and wars ; 

To such a tempest as now threatens all. 

Did not your mighty arm prevent the fall. 

If Rome’s great senate could not wield that sword, 
Which of the conquer’d world had made them lord. 
What hope had ours, while yet their power was new, 

To rule victorious armies, but by you ? 

You, that had taught them to subdue their foes, 

Could order teach, and their high sp’rits compose. 

/if- To every duty could their minds engage. 

Provoke their courage, and command their j$ge< 
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So when a lion shakes his dreadful mane. 

And angry grows, if he that first took pain 
To tame his youth approach the haughty beast. 

He bends to him, but frights away the rest. 

As the vexid world, to find repose, at last 
Itself into Augustus’ arms did cast ; 

So England now does, with like toil opprest, 

Her weary head upon your bosom rest. 

Then let the Muses, with such notes as these. 
Instruct us what belongs unto our peace : 

Your battles they hereafter shall endite. 

And draw the image of our Mars in fight; 

Tell of towns storm'd, of armies over-run. 

And mighty kingdoms by your conduct won ; 

How, while you thunder’d, clouds of dust did choke 
Contending troops, and seas long hid in smoke. 

Illustrious acts high raptures do infuse. 

And every conqueror creates a Muse : 

Here, in low strains, your milder deeds we sing; 

But there, my Lord, we’ll bays and olive bring 
To crown your bead ; while you in triumph ride 
O’er vanquish’d nations, and the sea beside ; 

While all your neighbour-princes unto you. 

Like Joseph’s sheaves, pay reverence and bow.* 


Upon ilie Death of the Lord Protector . 

€ We must resign! Heaven his great soul does claim. 
In storms as loud as his immortal fame ; 

His dying groans, his last breath shakes our isle, 

And trees uncut fall for his funeral pile! 

About bis palace their broad roots are tost 
Into the air. — So Romulus was lost ! 

New Rome in such a tempest miss’d her king. 

And from obeying fell to worshipping. 

On Gita’s top thus Hercules lay dead, 

With ruin’d oaks and pines about him spread: 

The poplar ♦too, whose bough he went to wear 
On his victorious head, lay prostrate there. 
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Thoie his last fury from the mountain rent ; 

Our dying hero from the continent 

Ravish’d whoie towns, and forts from Spaniards reft. 

As his last legacy to Britain left. 

The ocean, which so long our hopes confined. 

Could give no limits tp his vaster mind. 

Our bounds’ enlargement was his latest toil. 

Nor hath he left us prisoners to our isle : 

Under the tropic is our language spoke. 

And part of Flanders hath received our yoke. 

From civil broils he did us disengage, 

Found nobler objects for our martial rage, 

And with wise conduct to his country show’d 
The ancient way of conquering abroad. 

Ungrateful, then ! if we no tears allow 
To him, that gave us peace and empire too. 

Princes that fear’d him grieve, concern’d to see 
No pitch of glory from the grave is free : 

Nature herself took notice of his death. 

And, sighing, swell’d the sea with such a breath 
That to remotest shores her billows roll’d 
Th’ approaching fate of their great ruler told.’ 


Ad Comitem I\fonu?nctcjiscm 9 dc Dentivoglio suo, 

Floribus Angligenis ?ion hnne tibi necto corollam , 
Cum satis indigenis tc probet ipse liber : 

Per me Roma sciet tibi se debere, quod Anglo 
Romanus didicit cidtiiis ore loqui . 

Ultima qua? tellus aquilas ducc Ccesarc vulit y 
Candida Ro,nulidum tc ducc script a videt . 

Consilio ut quondam put riant niljicucris , eslo J 
Scd studio cives ingenioque juvas . 

Namquc dolis liber hie instructus ct arte JBatavd , 

A Relgd nobis ut car e am us y ait. 

H or r emus per te civil is dir a fur or is 

Vulnera : discordcs Flandria quassa monct . 

Hie discat miles pugnarc y orare senator £ 

Qui regnant , leni sceptra tcncre manu. 
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Made, Comes; virtutc nova ; vestri ordinis ingem 
O momentum, cevi delicicequt tux! 

Dum stertunt alii somxio vinoque sepulti 9 
Nobilis antiquo stemmate digna Juris. 

IMITATED. 

Not of thy native flowers this wreath I twine : 
Enough thy page commends thee unto thine. 

Proud Rome by me shall learn, to thee she owes 
That brighten’d through thy pen her genius flows; 

That there, where last her Caesar's eagles flew. 

Thou givest thy country Roman sense to view'. 

Whate’er of wrong thy tongue in council wove, 

Thy talents charm her, and thy toils improve : 

For still, unfolding Belgium’s tissued lies, 

4 Beware of Belgian wiles,’ thy volume cries. 

Thou show’st what civil fury’s miseries are ; 

And bleeding Flanders warns us to beware : 

By thee the soldier, statesman, sovereign-train 
Are taught to fight, to reason, and to reign. 

Onward, illustrious man, thy order’s pride ! 

Thy age J s glory ! onward, Monmouth, ride: 

And, while lewd peers disgrace the names they bear 
Assert the honours which ’tis thine to >vear. 

F. W. 
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[1623— 1687.] 


Wn .LIAM PETTY was the eldest son of a 
clothier of Rumsey in Hampshire, where he was 
born in the year 1623. From his very infancy lie 
discovered a genius for the mechanic arts, his chief 
amusement being to observe artificers at work, and 
to attempt imitations of their performances ; so that, 
at twelve years of age, he could use tools of several 
kinds with great dexterity. According to his own 
account, he made equal progress in polite literature; 
having attained a competent knowledge of the Greek, 
Latin, and French languages, and rendered himself 
master of common arithmetic, practical geometry, 
dialling, and the astronomical part of navigation 
before he was fifteen. Thus accomplished, lie went 
in search of farther improvement to the University 
of Caen in Normandy. Upon his return to England, 
he obtained some place in the Navy Office : find 
having by strict economy saved threescore pounds, 
he embarked with his youngest brother Antony for 
the Continent, about the year 1643 ; for the purpose 
of studying physic at Leyden, Utrecht, Amsterdam, 

* Authorities. Wood’s Athena Oxonienses , Ward’s Lives 
of the Gresham Professors, and Granger’s Biographical History 
if England , 
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and Paris. At the last of these Universities he read 
the works of Vesalius, the celebrated Flemish anato- 
mist, in company with Ilobhcs, who took great 
pleasure in forwarding his pregnant genius. 

As sixty pounds could obviously have done little 
more than set him forward on his journey, it has 
been generally surmised, that he carried on some 
advantageous branch of traffic with his own country 
during his three years’ residence abroad ; for upon 
his return to England in 1646, he brought home 
with him ten pounds more than he carried out : 
a circumstance, which he has himself left wholly un- 
accounted for. 

In 1647, he obtained a patent for an instrument 
which he had invented for double writing. This is 
described as being of small bulk and price, easily 
made, and extremely durable ; and the art of using 
it could be learnt in an hour. But the additional 
fatigue occasioned to the hand by the increase of 
weight above that of a pen, rendered the project use- 
less with respect to the chief advantage proposed 
by it, that of expedition : so that he derived 1 little 
benefit from his exclusive privilege, except that it 
spread the reputation of his ingenuity, and brought 
him acquainted with all his learned contemporaries. 
By their advice he fixed his abode at Oxford, where 
he practised chemistry and physic with great success, 
and assisted Dr. Clayton, the Professor of Anatomy, 
in his dissections. The philosophical meetings, 
which preceded the institution of the Royal Society,* 
were frequently held at his lodgings ; and some 

* Of the very rudiments of this most respectable society we 
have an account in Dr. Wallis’ Memorials of his own Life, ad- 
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of the leading men in the House of Commons 
had the honourable ambition of advancing the in- 

dressed to tlic Rev. Thomas Smith, D.D. of Magdalen College, 
Oxford. “ About the year 1645, while I lived in London (at 
a time when, by our civil wars, academical studies were much 
interrupted in both our Universities) beside the conversation of 
divers eminent divines, as to matters theological, I had the op- 
portunity of being acquainted with divers worthy persons in- 
quisitive into natural philosophy and other parts of human learn- 
ing, and particularly of what hath been called the * New Philo- 
sophy ’ or * Experimental Philosophy.’ 

** We did by agreement, divers of us, meet weekly in London 
on a certain day, to treat and discourse of such affairs. Of 
which number were Dr. John Wilkins (afterward Bishop of 
Chester) Dr. Jonathan Goddard, Dr. George Ent, Dr. Glisson, 
Dr. Merret (Drs. in Physic) Mr. Samuel Foster, the Professor of 
Astronomy at Gresham College, Mr. Theodore Haak (a German 
of the Palatinate and then resident in London, who I think gave 
the first occasion, and first suggested those meetings) and marvy 
others. 

“ These meetings wc held sometimes at Dr. Goddard’s lodgings 
in Wood Street (or some convenient place near) on occasion of 
his keeping an operator in his house for grinding glasses for tele- 
scopes and microscopes, and sometime at a convenient place in 
Chcapside; sometime at Gresham College, or some place near 
adjoining. 

“ Our business was (precluding matters of theology and state- 
affairs) to discourse and consider of philosophical inquiries, and 
such as related thereunto ; as physic, anatomy, geometry, astro- 
nomy, navigation, statics, magnetics, chemics, mechanics, and 
natural experiments, with the state of these studies, as then cul- 
tivated at home and abroad. We there discoursed of the circu- 
lation of the olood, the valves in the veins, the rerue Lacteee f 
the lymphatic vessel*, the Copernican hypothesis, the nature of 
comets ami new stars, the satellites of Jupiter, the oval shape 
(as it then appeared) of Saturn, the spots in the Sun and it's 
turning on it’s own axis, the inequalities and selenography of 
the Moon, the several phases of Venus and Mercury, the im- 
provement of telescopes and grinding of glasses for that purpose, 
the weight of air, the possibility or impossibility of vacuities and 
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terests of a scholar and a man of genius. Accord- 
ingly, in 1649, a parliamentary recommendation was 
sent to Brazen Nose College to elect him to a fellow- 
ship vacated by ejectment, which was complied with, 
the University at the same time conferring upon 
him an honorary degree of M. D. : and in 1650,* he 

nature’s abhorrence thereof, the Torricellian experiment in 
quicksilver, the descent of heavy bodies and the degrees of 
acceleration therein, and divers other things of like nature. 
Some of which were then but new discoveries, and others not 
so generally known or embraced as they now are, with other 
things appertaining to what hath been called the ‘ New Philo- 
sophy;’ which from the times of Galileo at Florence, and Sir 
Francis Bacon (Lord Verulam) in England, hath been much 
cultivated in Italy, France, Germany, and other parts abroad, 
as well as with us in England. 

“ About the year 1G48-9, some of our company being removed 
to Oxford (first Dr. Wilkins, then I, and soon afterward Dr. 
Goddard) our company divided. Those in London continued 
to meet there as before (and we with them, when we had oc- 
casion to be there) ; and those of us at Oxford with Dr. Ward, 
since Bishop of Salisbury, Dr. Ralph Bathurst, now President 
of Trinity College in Oxford, Dr. Petty (since Sir William 
Petty), Dr. Willis, then an eminent physician in Oxford, and 
divers others, continued such meetings m Oxford, and brought 
those studies into fashion there: meeting first at I)r, Petty’s 
lodgings in an apothecary’s house, because of the convenience 
of inspecting drugs and the like, as there was occasion ; and 
after his remove to Ireland (though not so constantly) at the 
lodgings of Dr. Wilkins, the Warden of Wadham College, and 
after his removal to Trinity College in Cambridge, at the lodg- 
ings of the Hon. Mr. Robert Boyle, then resident for divers 
years in Oxford. 

“These meetings in London continued, and after the King’s 
return in 16(50 were increased with the accession of divers wor- 
thy and honourable persons ; and were, afterward, incorpo- 
rated by the name of the Royal Society, &c. and so continue 
to this day ” (See Smith’s Collection of MSS. in the Bodl. 
Libr.) 

* Iu December of the same year, he was principally 
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was admitted a candidate of the College of Phy- 
sicians in London/ 

In the beginning of the following year, upon the 
resignation of Dr. Clayton, he was elected Anatomy 
Professor ; and he, likewise, succeeded Dr. Knight in 
the Professorship of Music in Gresham College. 
In 1652, he was appointed Physician to the army 


concerned in restoring to life one Anne Green, who had 
been hanged at Oxford for the murthcr of her bastard child. 
Of this woman it is related, that she hung nearly half an hour; 
during which time her friends, in order to put her out of pain, 
beat upon her breast, suspended themselves from her legs, and 
lifting her up pulled her down again with sudden and violent 
jerks; yet was she not deprived of life! After being placed in 
her coffin, she was observed to breathe, upon which a lusty tel* 
low stamped with all his force on her breast and stomach. Her 
body was then consigned to the doctors, who finding some ifeat 
in it, proceeded (we are not told by what means) to recoirer 
her. She lived many years afterward, and bore several children. 
“ If Hippolytus, revived only by poetic fancies (quaintly ob- 
serves Fuller) was surnamed Virbius, because twice a man; 
why may not Mulierbia by as good proportion be applied to her, 
who since is married, and liveth in this country in good reputa- 
tion ? ” 

Among many other epigrams on this subject, the. following 
was written by Dr. Ralph Bathurst : 

In Puellam brtpo7roTfAGv y a patibulo revivi&centan • 

Qujr nnper medicos vcspilloncsque 

Ei non nnius victima mortis erat , % 

Quam be z Netricis tit alum mernissc putanda tst. 

Cum polcrat stamen sic renovare suum ? 

* Thou more than mortal, that with many lives 
Hast mock’d the sexton and the doctor’s knives; 

The name of Spinster thou may’st justly w r ed, 

Since there’s no halter stronger than thy thread 9 

For a longer account of Anne Green, see Morgan’i 4 Phoenix 
Britannic us.’ 


5 
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in Ireland ; and discharged the same office to 
three successive Lord Lieutenants, Lambert, Fleet- 
wood, and Henry Cromwell. These preferments, 
together with extensive practice in the city of 
Dublin, placed him in a state of affluence. His 
active genius, however, could not he confined to the • 
science of physic. Being an excellent mathemati- 
cian, he was completely master of the art of survey- 
ing ; and having observed that after the Irish rebel- 
lion of 1641 the forfeited lands, which had been 
allotted to the soldiers for suppressing it, were very 
defectively measured, he forwarded such representa- 
tions upon the subject to the Protector, that he ob- 
tained from him a contract in 1654 to make new 
admeasurements. By his extraordinary accuracy 
upon this occasion the true value of every estate, 
exceeding 60/. per ann. was ascertained, and plans 
were, also, drawn by him of the whole territory.* 
His contract netted him upward of ton thousand 
pounds. Henry Cromwell, being appointed Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland in the course of that year, 
chose Dr. Petty to be his Secretary, in 1657 
made him Clerk of the Council, and procured 
him to be returned in the English parliament, 
tor the boiough of West Looc in Cornwall. But 
here he met with a severe mortification, being 
impcaclted in March 1658, by Sir Hierom Sankey, 
for high crimes and misdemeanors in his survey 
and distribution of the Irish lands, a business for 
which he had justly expected universal applause. 

# From authentic records it appears that, in 1655, he had 
surveyed 2,800,000 acres of forfeited improveable land, part of 
which he had divided among the disbanded -oldiers. 
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The charge however being general, and the Doctor 
absent in Ireland, it was thought reasonable that 
it should be induced into articles, and in the mean 
time that he should be summoned to attend the 
house within the space of a month. But - the par- 
liament being suddenly dissolved by Richard Crom- 
well, the business never came to a final issue. 

The attempt having thus failed in England, Sankey 
commenced a more vigorous prosecution against him 
in Ireland, upon his return ; and though he published a 
justification of his conduct entitled ‘ Brief Proceedings 
between himself and Sir Tlierom, with Reflexions 
upon some Persons and Things in Ireland,’ yet 
neither this performance, nor a letter written in his 
favour by Henry Cromwell to his brother the Pro- 
tector, could prevent his being dismissed from all 
public employment, when the remnant of the Long 
Parliament resumed the reins of government. Upon 
this event, in June IfloJ), he became a member of the 
Rota Ci.ru.* Ilis courtly interest however visibly 
declining, he employed his time in improving his Irish 
estates, which were then very considerable, till the 
Restoration. He then came over to England, and was 
graciously received by his Majesty; who soon afterward 
appointed him one of the Commissioners of the Court 
of Claims, established in Ireland, in 1662, to settle 
the disputes relative to forfeited estates in thU king- 

* The scheme of this club (which was held at Miles* coffee- 
house in New Palace Yurd, Westminster) was, ‘ that all officers 
of state should be chosen by ballot for a limited time, after 
which they should resign, and be succeeded by others to be 
elected in the same manner ; a certain number of members of 
parliament were, likewise, to be changed annually by rotation.* 
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dom. He likewise conferred upon him the honour 
of knighthood, constituting him by a new patent 
Surveyor General of Ireland, and ordering that all 
the lands of which lie had been possessed in May 
1659 should be confirmed to him for ever ; so that 
his estate amounted, according to his own account, 
to six thousand pounds per aim., and from Mount 
Mangorton, in the county of Kerry, he could see 
fifteen thousand acres which owned him for their 
proprietor. 

Upon the institution of ‘ The Royal Society of 
London,’ in 1662, he was elected one of their first 
Council; and on the renewal of the charter of 
4 The College of Physicians,’ in 1663, though he 
no longer practised medicine, his name was inserted 
in the list of the Fellows. About this time, also, 
he gave a fresh proof of his genius for mechanics and 
his skill in navigation ; having invented a double- 
bottomed ship, to sail against wind and tide, which 
performed her first voyage very expeditiously, from 
Dublin to Holyhead, in July 1(564. The Earl of 
Ossory, and several other persons of distinction, em- 
barked in her upon her return, and repeated the ex- 
|>criment within the bar near Dublin. In a hard 
gale she put out to sea with a prime Dutch sailer, 
which was thought to be overset, while Sir William’s 
vessel did not incline above half a foot. She was 
therefore called ‘ the Pad of the sea,’ and in sailing, 
carriage, and security appeared unrivalled ; but, on 
her return to Dublin from a second voyage, she was 
destroyed by a violent storm, in which a fleet of 
seventy sail perished. Of this vessel he presented 
hi the Royal Society a model, which is still pre- 
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served in their repository :* he likewise cofnmuni- 
cated to them, in 1665, a discourse on ship-building, 
containing some curious secrets in that art. But 
this piece was lost to the public, being withdrawn 
by Lord Brounker, the President of that learned 
body in 1682 (though the author was then living) 
under the pretence, that ‘ it was too great an ar- 
canum of state to be commonly perused.’ 

Sir William Petty employed great part of his time 
for several years in attempts to improve upon his 
plan : and after having made upward of twenty 
models at considerable expense, he at length com- 
pleted a vessel, which on it’s public exhibition how- 
ever in the harbour of Dublin, in December 1684, 
miserably disappointed every expectation ; though 
her inventor bad confidently asserted, ‘ that he would 
construct passage-boats between Dublin and Chester, 
which should as regularly go and return on set days, 
in all weathers, as stage-coaches ! f ’ 

* It was a maxim of his, in all matters of science, “ nev*i 
to talk of any thing in the general, but always to mention time 
place, measure, or tv eight in precise terms.” 

f The unfortunate Mr. Day had, probably, studied the ac- 
count of this double-bottomed ship ; and also of the barge in- 
vented by Cornelius Drebcl, a Dutchman, which was actually 
rowed under water in the reign of James I. for a considerable 
time and distance, with the greatest security to the persons on 
board. The error in these extraordinary projects seems to be, 
the imaginii g that what is correct in theory, and under favour- 
able circumstances will stand the test of partial experiments, 
can be carried into universal practice. Drcbel, Petty, and Day 
with every thing advantageously disposed, made each one sue 
cessful experiment ; but their second demonstrated, in the two 
latter instances, that the inventors had not made allowance for 
common accidents, or at least, had not enabled their machine* 
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But this mortification did not deter him from con- 
tinuing his studies in naval architecture during the re- 
mainder of his life. He transmitted several ingenious 
essays on the subject to the Royal vSociety ; and his 
Treatise on Naval Philosophy, addressed to the Earl 
(afterward Duke) of Marlborough, was published after 
his death. 

In 166(5, Sir William published his * Verbum Sa - 
pienti ,* containing an Account of the Wealth and 
Expenses of England, and the Method of raising 
Taxes in the most equal Manner: showing, like- 
wise, that England can bear the Charge of four Mil- 
lions annually, when the Occasions of Government 
require it/ f Though this, however, was his first tract 
comprehensively exhibiting the nature of the public 
revenues, his celebrated treatise on Political Arith- 
metic, it appears, was presented by him to Charles 


to surmount them. Day’s vessel had a false bottom, standing 
on feet like $ butcher’s block : this, which contained the ballast, 
was attached by screws to the bottom, and it was conceived 
could at all times, when deemed necessary, by turning a few 
pegs he disengaged and left behind. lie had actually accom- 
plished his object in a Norwich market-boat fitted for his pur- 
pose, in which he sunk himself thirty feet under water in Yar- 
mouth Roads, and after remaining twenty four hours below, 
rose to the surface with great facility : hut his next experiment 
at Plymouth proved fatal. On the twenty eighth of June 1774, 
he went down in twenty two fathom water and never re-appeared, 
nor could any thing be ascertained concerning the vessel. 

* See the Extracts. 

+ What would this illustrious man have said, if any one could 
have told him that on a future day, within a century and a half, 
adescendent of his (and worthy of his great ancestor) the pre- 
sent Marquis of Lansdowne should have presided over the 
finances of his country, when site w r ould be able to sustain a 
peace-establishment of nearly twenty times that amount! 

VOL. IV. T 
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II. in manuscript upon his restoration.* He had, 
likewise, published a small piece on a more confined 
plan in 1662, entitled, ‘ A Treatise on Taxes and 
Contributions: showing the Nature and Measures 
of Crown-Lands, Assessments, Customs, Poll-monies, 
Lotteries, Benevolences, &c.” chiefly calculated to an- 
swer the purposes of the court; but his 6 Verhum 
Sapient iy as furnishing a general display of his prac- 
tical abilities, was well received from it’s novelty, 
there being at that time scarcely any work extant 
upon the property and resources of the kingdom. 

In 1667, he married Elizabeth, daughter to Sir 
Hardres Waller of Castle Town in the county of 
limerick, and relict of Sir Maurice Fenton, Baronet; 
and from this time he engaged in various pursuits, 
which evinced the activity of his extensive genius, hi 
the promotion both of the national interests ami of his 
own. Me opened lead-mines, introduced a trade for 
timber, set up iron-works, and established a pilchard- 
fishery, all in the county of Kerry ; making frequent 
visits to Ireland, and promoting the institution of a 
Philosophical Society at Dublin, of which he was 
elected President in 1684. For this body he com- 
piled a catalogue of cheap and simple experiments, 
adapted to it’s infant state; and in his '‘Supples 
Philosophic P drew up a description of forty five phi- 
losophical instruments, which he subsequently sent to 
them as a present from London. 

In 1685, he made his w ill,f which is *as re- 

* This perhaps accounts for the honours and favours con- 
ferred upon him by that Prince, to whom no one could be more 
acceptable than an author that taught him how to increase his 
revenues. 

t See the Extracts. 
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markable as any other transaction of his life. 
Two years afterward, death put a period to his useful 
labours. He was carried off by a gangrene in his 
foot, occasioned through the gout. His body was in- 
terred, near his parents, in t lie chancel of Rumsey 
Church ; and over his grave was cut on a plain flat 
stone, by an illiterate workman, the simple inscrip- 
tion c Here layes Sir William Pcty * 

He was the first financier of this country, who 
publicly reduced the science of raising and applying 
the public revenues of the kingdom to a regular 
system. His writings were numerous upon subjects 
belonging to the classes of arts and manufactures, 
particularly on dyeing and the wollen manufactory, 
most of which are to be found either in the Philoso- 
phical Transactions, or in the History of the Royal 
Society by Dr. Birch. Ilis Political Arithme- 
tic* is a masterpiece in it’s kind, and from the time 
of it’s publication lias served as a grammar to young 
statesmen. The increase of our national debts and 
taxes, indeed, of our revenue-resources, and of our 
commerce renders it daily more valuable as a Vade- 
mecum to modern financiers. 

His eldest son was created Baron of Shelburne, in 
the county of Waterford in Ireland, by William 

* * Or a Di.vrourfrt eoncr min;* the Fa: tent aiul Value ot 
lands, People, Buildings, Husbandry, MomJ\cnuv, Commerce, 
fishery, Artisans, Seamen, Soldiers, Public Revenues, lnl«?rt?sts* f 
"laxes, Supcrlueration, Retteries, Hanks, V aluation oi Men, 
Increasing ef Seamen, of Militias Harbour.-, Situation, .Ship- 
ping, Power at Sea, &e as the same relates to every Country in 
general, but more particularly to the Territories ol his Majesty 
of Great Britain, and his Neighbours oi Iioiiand, Zealand, and 
France.’ It uas published in betavo at Loudon by his son, in 
and has been frequently reprint o.u since. 

T Q 
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III. and dying without issue, was succeeded by his 
younger brother, Henry, who was farther created 
Viscount Dunkerron in the county of Kerry, and 
Earl of Shelburne in 1718. The marquisate of Lans- 
downe is now possessed by his representative. 
A striking example of the establishment of a noble 
family originating in the talents and industry of a 
single individual, who after being reduced to such 
penury in France, as to be obliged “ to live for a 
week or two on three pennyworth of walnuts, hewed 
out a fortune to himself,” and left behind him at his 
death 6,500/. per aim. in land, above 45,000/. in 
personal effects, and a plan of demonstrable improve- 
ment on his estate, to produce 4,000/. per aim. in 
addition. His genius has not been disgraced by his 
descendents. 


EXTRACTS. 

The last TVill of Sir IF. Petty , Knt. 

‘ In the name of God, Amen. I Sir William Petty. 
Knt., born at Rumsey in Hantshire, do, revoking all 
other and former wills, make this my last will and 
testament ; premising the ensuing preface to the same, 
whereby to express my condition, design, intentions, 
and des! *es concerning the persons and tilings con- 
tained in and relating to my said will, for the better 
expounding any thing which may hereafter seem 
doubtful therein, and also for justifying on behalf ol 
my children the manner and means of getting and 
acquiring the estate which I hereby bequeath unto 
sfhem, exhorting them to improve the same by no 
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worse negotiations. In the first place I declare and 
affirm, that at the full age of fifteen years I had ob- 
tained the Latin, Greek, and French tongues, the 
whole body of common arithmetic, the practical geo- 
metry and astronomy conducing to navigation, dial- 
lings, &c., with the knowledge of several mathema- 
tical trades; all which, and having been at the 
University of Oxon, preferred me to the King’s 
navy, where at the age of twenty years I had got- 
ten up about threescore pounds, with as much mathe- 
matics as any of my age was known to have had. 
With this provision, anno 1643, when the civil wars 
betwixt the King and Parliament grew hot, I went 
into the Netherlands and France for three years, and 
having vigorously followed my studies, especially that 
of medicine, at Utrecht, Leyden, Amsterdam, and 
Palis, I returned to Rumsev where I was bom» 
bringing back with me my brother Antony, whom I 
had bred, with about 10/. more than I had carried 
out of England. With this 70/., and my endeavours, 
ia less than four years more I obtained my degree of 
M. D. in Oxford, and forthwith thereupon to be ad- 
mitted into the College of Physicians, London, and 
into sevcial clubs of the virtuous : after all which 
expenses defrayed, I had left 28/. ; and in the next 
two years, being made Fellow of Brazen Nose, and 
Anatomy Professor in Oxford, and also reader at 
Gresham College, I advanced my said stock to about 
400/. and (with 100/. more, advanced and given to 
me to go for Ireland) unto full 500/. Upon the 10th 
of September 1652, I landed at Waterford in Ire- 
land, Physician to the Army, who had suppressed the 
rebellion begun in 1641, and to the General of the 
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same, and the head-quarters, at the rate of 20s. per 
diem , at which l continued till June 1559, gaining 
by my. practice 400/. a-year above the said salary. 
About September 1654, I perceiving that the admea- 
surement of the lands, forfeited by the aforementioned 
rebellion, and intended to regulate the satisfaction of 
the soldiers who had suppressed the same, was most 
insufficiently and absurdly managed : I obtained a 
contract, dated 11th December 1654, for making 
the same admeasurement, and by God’s blessing so 
performed the same, as that 1 gained about 9000/. 
thereby ; which with the 500/. abovementioned, my 
salary of 20,y. per diem , the benefit of my practice, 
together with 60/. given me for an after-survey of the 
adventurers’ land, and 800/. more for two years 
salary as Clerk of the Council, raised me an estate 
of about 13,0001., in ready and real money, at a 
time when without art. interest, or authority unen 
bought as much lands for 10.v, in real money, as in 
this year (1685) yields lO.v, per ann. nail, above his 
Majesty's quit-rents. Now I bestowed part o f tlir 
said 13,000/. in soldiers’ debentures, part in pur- 
chasing the Karl of Arundel's house and garden in* 
Lothbury, London, and part 1 kept in ('ash tn 
answer emergencies : hereupon I purchased lands in 
Ireland, with soldiers' debentures, bought at above 
the market-rates, great part w hereof I lost by the 
Court of Innocents anno 1663; and built the said 
garden, called Token House Yard, in Lothburv, 
which was for the most part destroyed by the dreadful 
fin', anno 1666. Afterward, anno 1667, I married 
Elizabeth, the relict of Sir Maurice Fcaton, Bart.; I 
set up iron-works and pilchard-fishing in Kerry, and 
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opened the lead-mines and timber-trade in Kerry ; by 
all which, and some advantageous bargains, and 
with living under my income, I have at the making 
this my will the real and personal estate following ; 
viz. a large house and four tenements in Rumsey, 
with four acres of meadow upon the causeway, and 
about four acres of arable in the fields, called Marks 
and Woolsworth, in all about 30/. per ann. Houses 
in Token House Yard, near Lothbury, London, 
with a least' in Piccadilly, and the Seven Stars and 
the Blazing Star in Birching Lane, London, worth 
about 500/. per ann. ; beside mortgages upon certain 
houses in Hog Lane, near Shoreditch in London, and 
in Erith in Kent, worth about 20/. per ann. I have 
three-fourth parts of the ship Charles, whereof Derych 
Paine is master, which 1 value at 80/. per atm.. As 
the copper-plates for the maps of Ireland, with 
the King’s privilege, I rate at 100/. per ann. (in 
all, 730/. per ann.) I have in Ireland, without the 
county of Kerry, in *lands, remainders, and rever- 
sions about 3,100/. per ann. I have of neat profits 
out of the lands and woods of Kerry, 1,100/. per 
atm., beside iron-work, fishing and lead-mines, and 
marble-quarries, worth 600/. per ann.. in all 4,800/. 
I have as my wife’s jointure, during her life, about 
850/. per ann. ; and, for fourteen years after her 
death, about 200/. per ann. 1 have, by 3,300/. 
at interest, 320/. per ann., in all about 6.700/. per 
atm. 

‘ The personal estate is as follows, viz., in chest 
6,600/.; in the hands of Adam Loftus, 1,296/.; of 
Mr. John Cogs, Goldsn^h of London, 1,251/. in 
stiver, plate, and jewels : about 3,000/. in furniture, 
goods, pictures, coaeli-horses, books, and watches; 
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1,150/. per estimate, in all 12,000/. I # value my 
three chests of original maps and field-books, the 
copies of the Dovvne survey, with the barony-maps, 
and the chest of distribution-books, with two chests 
of loose papers relating to the survey, the two great 
barony-books, and the book of the history of the 
survey, all together at 2,000/. I have due out of 
Kerry, for arrears of my rent and iron, before the 
24th of June 1685, the sum of 1,912/.; for the next 
half year’s rent out of my lands in Ireland, my wife’s 
jointure, and England, on or before the 24th of June 
next, 2,000/. Moreover, by arrears due 30th of 
April 1685, out of all my estate, by estimate, and 
interest of money, 1,800/. .By other good debts, due 
upon bonds and bills at this time, per estimate, 900/. 
Ry debts, which I call bad, 4,000/. ; worth perhaps 
800/. By debts, which I call doubtful, 50,000/. ; * 
worth perhaps 25,000/., in all 34,412/.: and the total 
of the whole personal estate, 46,412/. So as my 
present income for the year 1685 may be 6,700/., 
the profits of the personal estate may be 4,64}/., 
and the demonstrable improvement of my Irish estate 
may be 3,659 /. per ann ., to make in all 15,000/. per 
ann.\ in and by all manner of effects abating for bad 
debts, about 28,000/., w hereupon I say in gross, that 
my real estate 4 or income may bo 6,700/. per am - 
my personal estate about 45,000/., my had and des- 
perate debts. 30,000/. and the improvements may he 
4.000/. per ann . ; in all 15,000/. per ann . ut supra . 
Now, my opinion and desire is (if I could effect ih 
and if I were clear from the law, custom, and all 
other impediments) to add*io my wife’s jointure three 
fourths of what it is now computed at, viz. 637/. 
p fr ann., to make the whole 1,587/. per am . : which 
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addition of 637/. and 850/. being- deducted out of 
the aforementioned 6,700/., leaves 5,113/. for my 
two sons; whereof I would my eldest son should 
have two thirds, or 3,408/., and the younger 1,705/. ; 
and that after their mother’s death, the aforesaid 
addition of 637/. shoidd he added in like proportion, 
making for the eldest 3,832/., and for the youngest 
1,916/. : and I would, that the improvement of the 
estate should he equally divided between my two 
sons ; and that of the personal estate (first taking out 
10,000/. for my only daughter) the rest should 
Ije equally divided between my wife and three chil- 
dren: by which method my v ile would have 1,587/. 
per ann ., and 9,000/. in personal effects; my daughter 
would have 1 0,000/. of the Crame, and 9,000/. more 
with less certainty; my eldest son would have 3,800/. 
per arm., and half the expected improvement, with 
9.000/. in hopeful effects, over and above his wile’s 
portion ; and my youngest son would have the same 
within- 1,900/. per ann. I would advise my wife in 
this case, to spend her whole 1,587/. per ann., that 
is to say, on her own entertainment, charity, and 
munificence, without care of increasing her children’s 
fortunes ; and 1 would she should give away one- 
third of the above-mentioned 9,000/. at her death, 
even from her childreu, upon any worthy object, 
and dispose of the other two-thirds to such of her 
children and grand-children as pleased her best, with- 
out regard to any other rule or proportion. In case 
of either of my three children’s death under age, I 
advise as follows, viz. if my eldest, Charles, die 
without issue, I would that Henry should have three- 
fourths of what lie leaves, and my daughter Anne 
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thcvrest. If Henry die, I would that what he leave* 
may be equally divided between Charles and Henry 
* Memorandum. That I think fit to rate the 
30,000/. desperate debts at 1,000/. only, and to give 
it my daughter, to make her abovementioned 10,000/, 
and 9,000/. to be full 20,000/., which is much short 
of what I have given her younger brother; and the 
elder brother may have 9,800/. per ami . ; 9000/. in 
money, worth 900/. more; 2,000/. by improvements; 
and 1,300/. by marriage, to make up the whole to 
8,000/. per ami., w hich is very well for the eldest 
son, as 20,000/. for the daughter.’ — He then leaves 
his wife exe cutrix and guardian during her widow- 
hood, and in ease of her marriage, her brother Janies 
Waller and Thomas Dance; recommending to them 
and his children to use the same servants and instift? 
ments lor management of the estate, as w ere in Ills ' 
life-time, at certain salaries to continue during tfieil* 
lives, or until his youngest child should be twtftity 
one years, which would be the 22d of October l6f)(L 
after w hich, his children might put the management 
of their respective concerns into w hat hand they 
pleased. He proceeds: — ‘1 would not have my 
funeral charges to exceed 300/., over and above what 
sum 1 allow ; and give 150/. to set up a monument 
in the church of Ilumscy, near w here my grand- 
father, father, and mother w ore buried, in memory 
of them, and of all mv brothers and sisters. I also 
give 5/. for a stone to bo >et up in Loth bury church, 
London, in memory of mv brother Antony , there 
buried about the 18th of October, 11)49. I also give; 
50/. for a small monument, to he set up iii St. Bride’s 
church, Dublin, in memory of my son John, and my 
«y l 
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near kinsman John Petty ; supposing my wife will 
add thereunto for her excellent son Sir William 
Fenton, Bart., who was buried there 18th March 
1670, /. ; and, if l myself lie buried in any of 

the said three places, I would have 100/. shall be 
bestowed on a monument for me in any other place, 
where I shall die. As for legacies for the poor, l am 
at a stand. As for beggars by trade and election, I 
give them nothing. As for impotents by the hand 
of God, the public ought to maintain them. As for 
those, who have been bred to no calling nor estate, 
they should be put upon their kindred. A s for those 
who can get 110 work, the magistrate should cause 
them to he employed, which may he well done in 
Ireland, when* is fifteen acres of improvcable land 
for every head: prisoners for crimes, by the king; 
for debt, by their prosecutors. As for those who 
compassionate the sufferings of any object, let them 
relieve themselves by relieving such sufferers, that is, 
give^them alms pro re vat a ; and for God’s sake 
relieve those several species abovementioned, where 
the abovementioned obligees fail in their duties; 
wherefore 1 am contented that T have assisted all my 
poor relations, and put many into a way of getting 
their own bread, and have laboured in public works, 
and by inventions have* sought out real objects of 
charity : ami do hereby conjure all, who partake of 
my estate, from time to time to do the same at their 
peril. Nevertheless, to answer custom, and to take 
the surer side, 1 give CO/, to the most wanting of the 
parish wherein 1 die. /Vs for the education of my 
children, I would that my daughter might many in 
Ireland, desiring that such a sum as I have lett her 
might not be carried out of Ireland. I wish that my 
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eldest son may get a gentleman’s estate in England* 
which by what I have gotten already, intend to pur- 
chase, and by what I presume he may have with a 
wife, may amount to between 2,000/. and 3,000/. per 
anil., and by some office he may get there, toge- 
ther with an ordinary superlucration, may reasonably 
be expected ; so as I design my youngest son’s trade 
and employment to be the prudent management of 
our Irish estate for himself and his elder brother, 
which 1 suppose his said brother must consider him 
for. As for myself, I being now about threescore 
and two years old, I intend to attend the improve- 
ment of my lands in Ireland, and to get in the many 
debts owing unto me ; and to promote the trade ;of 
iron, lead, marble, fish, and timber, whereof ®by 
estate is capable : and as for studies and experiments, 
I think now to confine the same to the anatoqpry of 
the people and political arithmetic; as also 4o /the 
improvement of ships, land-carriages, gun#,#mnd 
pumps, as of most use to mankind, not blamjtfg the 
studies of other men. As for religion, I diejin the 
profession of that faith, and in the practice |if such 
worship, as I find established by the law of my 
country ; not being able to believe what I myself 
please, nor to worship God better than by doing as 
I would be done unto, and observing the laws of my 
country, and expressing my love and honour to 
Almighty God by such signs and tokens, as are 
understood to be such bv the people with whom I 
live, God knowing my heart even without any at 
all; and thus begging the Divine Majesty to make 
me what he would have me to be, both as to faith 
and good works, I willingly resign my sold into his 
haityds, relying only on his infinite mercy and the 
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merits of my Saviour for my happiness after this 
life; where I exjiect. to know and see God more 
clearly, than by the study of the Scriptures and of 
liis works I have been hitherto aide to do. Grant 
me, O Lord, an easy passage to thyself, that as I 
have lived in thy fear, I may be known to die in thy 
favour. Amen.’ 

POLITICAL ANATOMY OF IRELAND. 

CHAP. V. 

‘ Of the future Settlement of Ireland, Prorogation 

of Rebellions, and it's Union with England. 

* The English invaded Ireland about five hundred 
years since ; at which time, if the Irish were in 
number 1,200,000, anno 1 64-1 , they were but 

600.000 in number two hundred years ago, and not 
above 300,000 at the time of their invasion ; for 

300.000 people will, by the ordinary course of gene- 
ration, become 1.200.000 in five hundred years; 
allowance being made for the extraordinary effects of 
epidemical diseases, famines, wars, &c. 

* There is at this day no monument or real argu- 
ment, that when the Irish were first invaded, they 
had any stone-housing at all, any money, any foreign 
trade; nor any learning but the legends of the 
saints, psalters, missals, rituals, Ac. ; nor geometry, 
astronomy, anatomy, architecture, enginery, paint- 
ing, carving, nor any kind of manufacture, nor the 
least use of mwigation or the art military. 

‘ Sir John Davys hath expressed much wit and 
learning, in giving the causes why Ireland was in no 
measure reduced to English government, till in Queen 
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Elizabeth's reign, and since; and withal offers several 
means, whereby what yet remains to lie done may be 
still effected. 

* The! conquest made by the English, and described 
in the preamble of the Act of Parliament passed 
anno l(i(i2 fur the settlement of Ireland, gave means 
for ail}’ thing that had been reasonable of that kind; 
but their forfeiters being abroad, and suffering with 
his Majesty from the same usurping hands, made 
some diversion. 

* Wherefore ( rebus sic stantibus ) what is now to 

be done is the question, viz. what may be done by 
natural possibility, if authority saw it fit? ,, 

‘ Some furious spirits have vi ished that the Irislfc 
would rebel again, that they might be put to : lhe 
swoi’d; but I declare that motion to be not fhly 
impious and inhuman, but withal frivolous and per- 
nicious, even to them who have rashly wished for 
those occasions. 

* That the Irish will not easily rebel again, I be- 
lieve from the memory of their former successes, 
especially of the last, had not many providences 
interposed, and withal from the consideration of these 
following particulars, viz : 

1. That the British Protestants and Church 
have three-fourths of all the lands; live-sixths of 
all the housing; nine-tenths of all the housing 
in walled towns and places of strength; two-thirds 
of. the foreign trade : that six of eight of all the 
Irish live in a brutish nasty condition, as in 
cabins, with neither chimney, door, stairs, nor win- 
dow; feed chiefly upon milk and potatoes, whereby 
their spirits are not disposed for w ar j and that 
although there be in Ireland eight Pajiists for three 
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others, ye! there are far more soldiers and soldier- 
like men of tliis latter an., smaller number, than of 
the former. 

* That his Majesty, w ho formerly could do nothing 
for and upon Ireland, but by the help of England, 
hath now a revenue upon the place to maintain, if 
he please, 7,0()0 men in arms, beside a Protestant 
militia of 25,000 more, the most whereof are expert 
in war. 

‘ That the Protestants have housing enough with 
places of strength within live miles of the sea-side 
to receive, and protect, and harbour every man, 
woman, and child belonging to them ; and have also 
places of strength of their ow n property so situate 
in all parts of Ireland, to which they can easily travel 
the shortest day of the year. 

4 That being able to secure their persons, even 
upon all sudden emergencies, they can be easily sup- 
plied out of England w ith food sufficient to maintain 
them, till they have burnt 1 (>0,000 of their afore- 
described cabins, not worth 50,000/., destroyed stacks 
and haggards of corn, and disturbed their tillage, 
which the embodied British can soon and easily 
achieve. 

■ That a few ships of war, whereof the Irish have 
none, nor no skill or practice of navigation, can 
hinder their relief from all foreign help. 

* That tew foreigners can help them if they would. 
But that none, not the King of France, can gain 
advantage by so doing, e ven though he succeeded. 
Bor England hath constantly lost these live hundred 
years by their meddling with Ireland. And at this 
day, than when Ireland w as never so rich and splendid, 
it were the advantage of the English to abandon their 
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whole interest in that country, and fatal to any other 
nation to take it, as hath been elsewhere (as I think] 
demonstrated; and the advantage of the landlord* 
of Erijgland, to give them the equivalent of what 
they should so quit out of their own estates in 
England. , 

* Lastly, let the Irish know that there are, ever 
were, and will be, men discontented with their 
present conditions in England, and ready for any ex- 
ploit and change, more than are sufficient to quell 
any insurrection they can make and abide by. 

* Wherefore, declining all military means of settling 
and securing Ireland in peace and plenty, what we 
offer shall tend to the transmitting of one people into 
the other, and the thorough Union of interests upon 
natural and lasting principles; of which I shall enu- 
merate several, though seemingly never so uqeeutli 
and extravagant. 

* 1. If Henry II. had or could have brought oyer 
all the people of Ireland into England, dccbnw|j|pe 
benefit of their land ; he had fortified, beatified, 
and enriched England, and done real kindness to 
the Irish. The same work is near four times as 
hard now to be done as then : but it might be done, 
even now, with advantage to all parties. 

‘ 2. Whereas there are now 300,000 British, and 
800,000 Papists, whereof 600,000 live in a wretched 
way al jvementioned : if an exchange was made ot 
but about 200,000 Irish, and the like number of 
British brought over in their room, then the natural 
strength of the British would he equal to that of the 
Irish ; but their political and artificial strength three 
times as great, and so visible, that the Irish would 
ne*p£ stir upon a national or religious account. 
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3. There are, among the 600,000 abovementiorfed 
of the poor Irish, not above 20,000 of unmarried 
marriageable women ; nor would above 2000 per 
ann . grow and become such. Wherefore, if qjae half* 
of the said women were in one year, and the other 
half |he*next transported into England, and disposed 
one to eludi parish, and as many English brought 
back qtlijj married to the Irish, as would improve 
their dwelling but to an house and garden of three 
pounds’ value, the whole work of natural transmuta- 
tion agd union would in four or five years be accom- 
plished. \ 

‘ The charge of making the exchange would not 
lie 20,00 toiler ann ., which is about six weeks’ pay 
of the ^r^Cnt or late armies in Ireland. 

* If the'Irish must have priests, let the number of 
them,; Which is now between two and three thousand 
secular and regulars, be reduced to the competent 
number of one thousand, which is eight hundred 
souj% to the patronage of eacli priest ; which should 
be known persons, and Englishmen, if it may be. 
So asfSii; when the priests who govern the conscience, 
and the women who influence other powerful appe- 
tites, shill lie English, both of whom being in the 
bosom of the men, it must be that no massacring 
of English, as heretofore, can happen again. More- 
over, when the language of the children shall be 
English, and the whole economy of the family 
English, viz. diet, apparel, &c. s the transmutation 
will be very easy and quick. 

‘ Add hereunto that if both kingdoms were 
under one legislative power and parliament, the mem- 
bers whereof should be proportionable in power and 
wealth of each nation, there would be no danger such 

vol. iv. u 
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a parliament' should do any thing to the prejudice of 
the English interest in Ireland ; nor could the Irish 
ever complain of partiality, when they shall be freely 
and proportionally represented in all legislatures. 

‘ The inconveniences of the Not-union, afcd absur- 
dities, seem to !>e these, viz : ' * 

* 1. It is absurd, that Englishmen born, Sight over 
into Ireland by the commissions of theft oj0 King, 
and there sacrificing their lives for the King’s interest 
and succeeding in his service* should therefore be 
accounted aliens, foreigners, and also enemies, such 
as were the Irish before llenry the Vllth’s time; 
whom if an Englishman had then killed, he had suf- 
fered nothing for it : for it is but indulgence and 
connivance, that now the same is not still in force. 
For such, formerly, was the condition of Irishmen : 
and that of Englishmen is now the same, otherwise 
than as custom has relieved them. 

‘ It is absurd, that the inhabitants of Ireland, 
rally and necessarily bound to obey their soveri 
should not be permitted to know how, or what^the 
same is : i. e. whether the parliament of England, or 
that of Ireland ; ami in what cases the one, and in 
what the other. Which uncertainty is, or may be, 
made, a pretence for any disobedience. 

‘ It is absurd, that Englishmen in Ireland should 
either he aliens there, or else he hound to laws, in 
tfie maki: g whereof they are not represented. 

‘ It is absurd, if the legislative power be in Ireland, 
that the final judgement of causes between man and 
man should be in England ; viz. that writs of error 
should remove causes out of Ireland to the King’s 
Bench in England : that the final determination of 
Ity -causes ecclesiastical should* be, also, ended 
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in England : nor that men should know, whether the 
Chancery of England have jurisdiction in Ireland; 
and whether the decrees of Chancery in one Chancery 
can be executed in the other. 

‘ As tdr inconveniences, it is one, that we should 
do tostfi^c between the two kingdoms, as the Spa- 
niards ^i\ the \V est Indies do to all other nations ; for 
which cfotuse,' all other nations have war with them 
there. 

‘ And that a ship trading from Ireland into the 
islands <0f America should be forced to unlade the 
commodities shipped from Ireland in England, and 
afterwards bring them home; thereby necessitating 
the oWh^ pf such goods to run unnecessary hazard 
and expenses. 

* It is Inconvenient, that the same king’s subjects 
should pay customs as aliens, passing from one part 
of the same, their own king’s territories, to another. 

‘ The chief objection against the remedy of these 
evils iaj 

‘ Tm his Majesty would by the Union lose much 
of hi$ trouble customs, which being true, let us see 
tvhat the same amounts unto ; and if it he sufficient- 
to hinder the remedy of these evils, and if it be 
irreparable by some other way. 

6 Anno l(it>4\ which was the best year of trade 
that hath been these many years in Ireland, when 
neither plague nor wars impeached it, and w hen 
rn en were generally disposed to splendor and libe- 
rality, and when the net for hindering cattle coming 
°ut of Ireland into ehigland was not yet made, nor 
that made? for unlading in Ungland ships bound from 
America into Ireland? 1 say in that year the customs 
upon exported and imported commodities, between 

L 2 
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Ireland and England was but — — — ■ 

but not one-sixtli thereof, which since, how easily 
may it be added to the other charges upon England 
and Ireland, which are together perhaps 150,000/. 
per aim.? 

‘ 2. If it b® for the good of England to keep Ire- 
land a distinct kingdom, why do not the predominant 
party in parliament (suppose the western rrfembers) 
make England beyond Trent another kingdom, under 
commerce, and take tolls and customs upon the 
borders? Or why was there ever union between 
England and Wales, the good effects and fruits 
whereof were never questioned ? And why may not 
the entire kingdom of England be farther cauto- 
nised fov the advantage of parties? 

‘ As for the practice : the Peers of Ireland assem- 
bled in parliament may depute so many oj^teir 
* number, as make the one-sixth part of the of 

England, to be called by writ into the Lords’^pbuse 
of England; and the Commons in Ireland, ii ^etn blcd 
in like manner, may depute the like propqflHon of 
other members to sit with the Commons of England, 
the King and that House admitting of them. 

* But if the parliament of England be already the 
legislative power of Ireland, why may they not call 
a competent number out of Ireland, as aforesaid, or 
in some other more convenient manuer ? 

* All these shifts and expedients are necessary but 
for the first time, until the matter be agreed upon 
by both nations in some one parliament. 

‘ It is supposed, the wealth of Ireland is about the 
eighth or tenth part of that of England ; and the 
Kiqg’s revenue in both kiogdoms seems about that 
proportion. 
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Verbum Sapienti (attached to it). 

‘ CHAP. IX. 

* Motives to the quiet bearing of extraordinary 

Taxes. 

* *• y "" 

* Having showed how great and glorious things 
may be done with no less difficulty, than what one- 
fourtli of the King’s subjects do already endure ; I 
offer these farther reasons to quiet men’s minds, in 
case this utmost^.250,000/. per mensem shoidd l>e ever 
demanded upon this Holland war. 

‘1 . That of all naval expense, not one-twentieth 
is for foreign commodities ; nor need it be one-fortieth, 
if the people would do their part, and the governors 
direct them the nearest ways. 

‘ 2, That stoppage of trade is considerable, but as 
one t6* eight; for we exchange not above five millions 
worth for aim. for our forty. 

‘ ib^That the expense of the King, Ac. being 
about 400,000/. per ann., is but one-hundredth part 
of the expense of the nation, who all have the plea- 
sure and honour of it. 

‘ 4. That the money of the nation being but about 
five millions and a half, and the earning of the same 
twenty-five, it is not difficult for them to increase 
their money a million per aim. by an easy advance 
of their industry, applied to such manufactures as 
will fetch money from abroad. 

‘ 5. The wealth of England lies in land and people, 
so as they may make five parts of six of the whole; 
hut the wer 1th of Holland lies more in money, housing, 
shipping, and wares. Now supposing England three 
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times as rich as Holland in land and people (as it is) 
and Holland twice as rich as we in other particulars ; 
(as it scarce is) we are still, upon the balance of the 
whole, nearly twice as rich as they : of which I wish 
those, that understand Holland, would consider and 
calculate. 

* 6. There are in England above four acres of 
arable, meadow, and pasture land, for every soul in 
it; and those so fertile, as that the labour of one man 
in tilling them is sufficient to get a bare livelihood 
for above ten : so as it is for want of discipline, that 
any poverty appears in England, and that any are 
hanged or starved upon that account. 

‘CHAP. X. 

* I Tow to employ the People , and the End thereof 

* We said, that half the people by a very gently 
labour might much enrich the kingdom, and m 
vance it's honour, by setting apart largely for public 
uses : but the difficulty is, upon what shall they em- 
ploy themselves ? 

4 To which 1 answer in general, upon producing 
food and necessaries for the whole people of the land 
by few hands: whether by labouring harder, or by 
introducing the compendium and facilitations <>i 
art, which is equivalent to what men vainly hoped 
from polygamy. Forasmuch as he, that ran do the 
work of five men by one, effects the same as the be- 
getting of four adult workmen. Nor is such advant- 
age worth fewer years’ purchase than that of lands, or 
what we esteem likest to perpetual. Now the 
making necessaries cheap, by the means aforesaid, 
and not by raising more of them than can be *[> cnt 
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whilst they are good, will necessitate others to buy 
them with much labour of other kinds. For if one 
man could raise corn enough for the whole better 
than any one man, then that man would have the 
natural monopoly of corn, and could exact more 
labour for it in exchange, than if ten others raised 
ten times as much com as is necessary ; which would 
make other labour so much the dearer, as men were 
less under the need of engaging upon it. 

* 2. By this way we might recover our lost cloth- 
trade, which by the same the Dutch got from us. 
By this way the Fast Indians furnish us, from the 
other end of the world, with linen cheaper than our- 
selves can make them with what grows at our own 
doors. By tliis means we might fetch flax from 
France, and yet furnish them with linen (that is) 
if we make no more than we can ve nd, but so much 

* 

4 with the fewest hands and cheapest food, which will 
.tjfe also wli£n food is raised by fewer hands than else- 
where. 

4 8. 1 answer, generally, we should employ ourselves 
by raising such commodities, as would yield and fetch 
in money from abroad ; for that would supply any 
wants of ours from the same, or any other place at 
all time's : which stores of domestic commodities 
could not effect, whose value is to call a temporary 
(i. e.) which are of value but pro luc ct nunc . 

4. But k When should we rest from this great in- 
dustry ? ' J answer, when we have certainly more 
money than any of our neighbour-states (though 
never so little) both in arithmetical and geometrical 
proportion, i. e., when we have more years’ provision 
^forehand and more present effects. 

‘ 5. ‘ Wlmt then shall we busy ourselves about ? ’ I 
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answer, in ratiocinations upon the works and will of 
God, to be supported not only by the indolency but 
also by the pleasure of the body, and not only by 
the tranquillity but serenity of the mind : and this 
exercise is the natural end of man in this woi’ld, and 
that which best disposeth him for his spiritual happi- 
ness in that other which is to come. The motions of 
the mind, being the quickest of all others, afford most 
variety, wherein is the very form and being of plea- 
sure : and by how much the more we have of this 
pleasure, by so much the more wo are capable of it 
even ad infinitum 
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SECOND DUKE OF BUCKINGHAM OF THAT NAME.* 


('• 



[ 1627 — 1688 .] 


I TITS accomplished courtier, at once the orna- 
ment and the disgrace, the envy and the ridicule of his 
contemporaries, was the son and heir of the unfortu- 
nate statesman, the first Duke of Buckingham of the 
name, whose Life lias already been recorded in these 
vojmnos. He was horn at Wallingford House in 
Westminster in 1627, and was little more than 
sixteen lf|biiths old at the assassination of his father, 

‘ from whom (says Fairfax) he inherited the greatest 
title, as he did from his mother f the greatest estate, 
of any subject in England: and from them both so 
graceful a body, as gave lustre to the ornaments of 
his mind/’ He was educated for some years, under 
the direction of his mother, by private tutors at home, 
and at a proper age sent with his brother Lord Fran- 

* Authorities. Wood’s Athauc O.ronienses, Fairfaxes 
Memoirs of ihe Life of G. }'i! tiers, 1758; Burnet’s History of 
his Own Times , and Tingrctphia Britannica, 

t Lidy Catharine Manners, sole daughter and heiress of Fran- 
c,s hurl of Hutland, through whom Helnisley passed from the 
male line of the Manners’ family. The present Duke of Hut- 
land is lk^ron Hou* of llaml.ike, or ILlmslev. 
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cis Villiers to Trinity College, Cambridge. How 
long they remained at the University, before they 
proceeded under the care of a Mr. Salisbury upon 
their travels, is uncertain ; but lie did not return to 
England till after the commencement of the civil 
wax’, when he and his brother repaired to Charles I. 
at Oxford, and distinguished themselves soon after- 
ward by their activity in the roy al cause, particularly 
in storming the Close at Litchfield. Eor this, the 
Parliament seized upon their estates, but restored 
them in consideration of their youth. They wore 
now committed to the care of the Earl of North- 
umberland, and travelled in Franco and Italy, where 
they lived in great state; principally at Florence 
and Rome, whence however they brought their reli- 
gion home again, untainted by the doctrines of the 
Catholic church.* 

In 1 618 , they appeared again in arms for their 
Sovereign, under the standard of the Earl of Hol- 
land, when he was engaged by Fairfax hityself. mar 
Kingston in Sumy. In this action Lord Francis, 
having had his horse slain under him, placed himself 
against an oak tree in the highway, and scorning In 
ask cpiartcr, valiantly' defended himself with his 
sword, till he received nine wounds in his beautiful 
face and body , thus gallantly" falling a victim to his 
loyalty in the twentieth y ear of his age. j 

* The preceding Lord Roos not only changed Ins religion at 
Rome, but also left his tutor in the Iinpiisidon, for having trans- 
lated King James’ 4 Admonition to Princes, into Latin, ami 
Duplc&sis Mornay’s 4 Rook of the Mass’ into English. 

f A few days before his death, this noble youth had ordered 
his steward to bring him in a list of his debts, which he so se- 
cured upon his estate, that they were discharged on it’s sei/nre 
by the parliament. His body was carried by water to 
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The Duke, with great difficulty, escaped to St. 
Neot’s in Huntingdonshire, as did also the Earl of 
Holland, who was there taken and beheaded. The 
next morning his Grace finding the house surrounded, 
and a troop of horse drawn up before the gate, 
mounted himself and his servants ; and resolutely 
charging the enemy slew the commanding officer, 
fought his way through the corps, and subsequently 
joined the Prince of Wales, as he lay in the Downs 
with the ships which had deserted from the Earl of 
Warwick. The Parliament now required him to 
surrender within the space of forty days ; and on his 
refusal confiscated his estate, amounting to 25,000/. 
per ann. Upon tills he retired to Holland, and 
subsisted for some time on the sale of his pictures* 
at Antwerp; previously to which. Parliament pro- 
posed to him to compound lor his forfeiture at 
20.000/., but be declined the offer. 

In !()51, Buckingham who had attended Charles II. 
on his expedition to Scotland, and fought by his side 
at Worcester with signal bravery, though his Majesty 
had refused before the battle to transfer to him the 
command from the Scottish General, had the good for- 
tune once more to escape from the enemy (engaged in 


bouse in the Strand, and being there embalmed, was deposited 
in his father's vault in Henry VII . 9 s Chapel. 

* This costly collection, purchased by his father in Italy 
through the friendly assistance of Sir Ilcnry Wotton and other 
hnglish gentlemen, on the walls of \ ork House had engrossed 
t‘ie admiration of connoisseur.^ ; and had thence been secretly 
conveyed to him by John Traylman, a trusty old servant who 
had the care of that mansion. The * hccc Homo 9 of Titian 
*as singly valued at 5000/., including portraits of all the great 
persons of his time. It was purchased by one oi the Arch- 
dukes, and is now in the castle of Prague. 
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the plunder of the royal camp) disguised as a labourer, 
and after surmounting various obstacles reached Hob 
land, where he was at first mistaken for the King. He 
soon afterward repaired to his Majesty, who with still 
more alarming hazard had arrived in France. 

In recompense for these faithful services, Charles 
created him a Knight of the Garter, and rejoiced to 
receive him at his exiled court : but his Grace per- 
ceiving no great prospect of employment in the event 
of a restoration, as he was not in favour with the Earl 
of Clarendon and other persons of distinction about 
the King, took some steps, about this time, which 
not a little alarmed the Cavaliers. Having en- 
tered as a volunteer in the French army, he highly 
signalised himself at the sieges of Arras and Va- 
lenciennes ; and his military reputation being now 
thoroughly established, he passed privately over into 
England, paid his addresses to the daughter of Gene- 
ral Fairfax, and with her father’s c onsent married her. 
Though this was a match of interest, as the Parlia- 
ment had bestowed upon Fairfax the greatest part of 
his Grace’s estate 1 in discharge of his arrears, * it was 


* The property about Ilelmsley, in particular, had been be- 
stowed upon this officer, as a salve for the wound which he 
received there, a shot through the body. 

From his different grants, we are told, he had the means, as he 
had also the inclination, to behave most nobly. To the Coun- 
tess of Derby he generously transmitted all her rents of the 
Isle of Man, which was more (as she confessed) than any of her 
servants had done. He lived in York House, where every cham- 
ber adorned with the arms of Villiers and Manners, lions and 
peacocks, reminded him of his connexion with the noblecx-owner, 
the two sons of Sir Guy Fairfax having married two of the 
daughters of an Earl of Rutland; and lie was truly glad to find 
his daughter not proof to the grace and beauty of her gallant 

l 
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considered by his old friends as an open desertion of 
the royal cause. Cromwell, on the other hand, was 
so much displeased at the alliance, that he sent the 
Duke to the Tower. I lence arose a quarrel between 
Fairfax and the Protector, terminated however soon 
afterward by the death of the latter. But Bucking- 
ham still remained a kind of state-prisoner at Wind- 
sor Castle, where his friend Abraham Cowley was 
his constant companion, till after the resignation of 
Richard Cromwell, when he was set at liberty. 

Nothing can be a stronger proof of the extraordi- 
nary address of Villiers, than his having rendered 
himself equally acceptable to the rigidly devout Fair- 
fax, and to the dissolute and immoral Charles II. 
Upon his enlargement he retired to Appleton, where 
his father-in-law, then Lord Fairfax, received him 
with open arms : and there he resided with his w ife 
till the Restoration, studiously conforming himself to 
the sober arrangements of her austere connexions. 

He now understood, says Mr. Fairfax, the 
meaning of the paradox. Dimidhan plus toto, with 
which he used to pose young scholars ; and found by 
experience that the half or third part of his own 
estate, which he at present enjoyed, w as more than 
the whole which he possessed afterw ard. Now he 
lived a most regular lite ; no courtships but to his 
own wife, not so mucii as to his ai'ter-Ijeloved and 
costly mistress, the philosopher’s stone. 

Soon after the Restoration, he recovered his whole 
estate, which enabled him to appear with great 
splendor at the .donation, and to render himself 

suitor. The y were marricil ut Nuu Appleton in 165/, n mansion 
built by Fairfax, where he exercised <*. magnificent hospitality. 
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universally popular by his hospitality. Being obliged 
among others to gvie entertainment to several French 
noblemen, in return for the civilities which he had 
received during his exile, he was enticed by them 
to game, with such ill success that his estate would 
speedily have been swallowed up, had he not taken a 
sudden resolution (to which, it is said, amidst all his 
dissipation he stedfastly adhered) to discontinue 
every species of play lor the future. 

I lis political advancement, however, w as obstructed 
as much as possible by the Earl of Clarendon, and the 
Duke of Ormond his sworn foe. At first he was 
only made one of the Lords of the Bedchamber, and 
sworn of the Privy Council : he next obtained the 
appointment, of Lord Lieutenant of Yorkshire, and 
finally that of Master of the llorse. But it does not 
appear, that he possessed any distinguished abilitie s ns 
a statesman : on the contrary, it is affirmed that he had 
neither wisdom, prudence, nor steadiness ; and that 
he could not possibly have been of the least service to 
any court but that of Charles II., in which vice 
and buffoonery wen* the characteristics of the 
monarch and his chief favourites. The talent of 
miekry Buckingham possessed in a high degree; and 
that first of debauchees, Rochester, joining his per- 
nicious talents to those of the Duke, those inseparable 
companions cheated the King of his most grave and 
able advisers. Both of them it appears occasionally* 
though in different w ays, grew mischievous as will as 
witty, and incurred the royal displeasure. Rochester* 
tricks, indeed, were of too low and trivial a descrip- 
tion for the dignity of history ; but the misconduct of 
Buckingham w as of a public nature, and properly in- 
vestigated, would probably have been found to. in- 

4 
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volve no less than treason to his king and country. 
He was accused of maintaining a secret correspond- 
ence with the French, as well as with disaffected per- 
sons,* to whom he addressed letters tending to excite 
sedition, ■) particularly in the navy, and even to engage 
accomplices in a conspiracy for seizing the Tower of 
London. This being laid before the King in council 
in 1666, he was dismissed from all his employments. 
The Serjeant at Arms likewise was sent to his house, 
to take him into custody : but he defended it by force, 
till he found means to escape ; upon which a procla- 
mation w r as issued, requiring him to surrender by a 
certain day. After more than twelve months 5 con- 
cealment however, upon his offered submission the 
charge of treason w as dropped, and he 'was reinstated 
at the council-board, and in the bed-chamber. Hence- 
forward, he gained such an ascendency over his royal 

* fn consequence, it is said, of having been refused the presi- 
dency of the North. 

y Prom Lord Clarendon, indeed (who however in this in- 
stance, on account of the tenuity between himself and Bucking- 
ham, must he regarded as suspicious authority! it appears, that 
by tampering with horoscopists, or dabblers in judicial astrology 
and the calculation of nativities, Dr. lleydon, &c. he had been 
led to aspire to the throne, as “ destined for him by the stars.” 
The liveliness of his wit, and the sallies of his imagination, bore 
him away upon all occasions, and with that obedience to his pas- 
sions which is due only to reason, he not unfrequently insulted 
oven his Sovereign himself; assiduously multiplying and magni- 
fying the royai faults in the eyes of the people, who doted upon 
bis Grace with all their best affections. The story of one Brayth- 
waite, who from being a confident of Cromwell’s and a member 
°f the Council of State, had, after some time spent in exile, passed 
int o Buckingham’s sor \ ice as his steward, the ineffectual crimina- 
tion ot the Duke, with Clarendon’s subsequent dismission, im- 
pediment, and flight in 1667, arc detailed by the Ex-chancellor 

considerable length in his Works. 
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master, that at his instigation even Clarendon him,, 
self was removed. 

He now took the lead in administration, at the 
head of the cabinet-council stiled ‘ the Cabal/ which 
was formed in 1670. The same year also lie went 
Embassador to France, in order to break the Triple 
Alliance, which had been the boast of Sir William 
Temple; and, if we may trust Antony Wood, hi s 
person and his errand were so acceptable to the 
French Monarch, that he entertained him very nobly 
for several days together, and presented him with 
a sword and belt set with diamonds, valued at 
40,000 pistoles. But nothing could he more un- 
popular in England, where his embassy was re- 
garded as calculated to ruin the Dutch, and to 
destroy the Protestant interest in Europe. Hence, 
upon his return, his enemies being loud in their com- 
plaints against him, lie is strongly suspected of a base 
attempt to take off the Duke of Ormond, his old ad- 
versary", by the hand of Colonel Blood.* 

In 1671, the Duke was installed Chancellor of the 
University of Oxford ; and the same year his cele- 
brated comedy, entitled 4 The Rehearsal/ was first 
brought upon the stage. The uncommon applause, 
with which it was received, appears to have been not 
more than it deserved, though this washy many at the 
time ascribed to the high rank of it’s author; as it has 
since cojstantly engaged the attention of the public, 
and when the principal character is well sustained, 

# The Earl of Ossory, Ormond’s son (it is said) was so con- 
vinced of Buckingham’s guilt, that in the King’s presence lie 
told him, * if his father should come to an untimely end, 
would consider him as the author, and most assuredly pistol him, 
even although he stood behind the royal chair.* 
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invariably attracts crowded audiences. It is indeed, 
as Lord Shaftesbury observes, 6 the standard of true 
comic ridicule.’ The foibles and partialities of poets, 
especially in the dramatic walk, are finely satirised in 
it : and by Dry den, who was principally aimed at, it 
was never forgiven. He vindictively returned the 
compliment by his character of Zimri, in the poem of 
‘ Absalom and AchitopheL’ 

The only account which we have of the Duke’s 
public, conduct in 1671 is, that he was an adviser of 
the Declaration of Indulgence, by which the penal 
laws against Dissenters were suspended. The fol- 
lowing year, he w as joined in a secret commission 
with the Lords Arlington and Halifax to Louis XIV., 
then at Utrerlit* to conc ert measures with that Mo- 
narch for c arrying on a second w ar against tin Dutch : 
hut. on the meeting of Parliament in 167J, a com- 
plaint was exhibited against him in the 1 louse of 
Commons, for his share in the mismanagement of 
affairs. Upon this, he threw' the blame of the Dutch 
war or. Lord Arlington, and vindicated liimself w ith 
so muc h ability from the' charges alleged, that the 
prosecution against him was laid aside'. 

Henceforward, his Grace lost all favour at Court, 
ami began openly to oppose the* measures of admi- 
nistration, In 1675, he brought a Bill into the 
House of Lords for tolerating the Dissenters : and he 
was also one of the Managers for that House in their 
celebrated conference with the Commons, respecting 
the Lords’ jurisdiction, in the case of Dr. Shirley's 
appeal* from the Court of Chancery against Sir 
John Tagg. 


* This appeal against a brother-member the Commons so 
VOL. IV. X 
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At this conference the debates ran so high, that 
Charles II., apprehensive of the consequences, pro- 
rogued the Parliament to a term exceeding twelve 
months, and thence called 4 The Long Prorogation/ 
On it’s meeting again in February 1(577, Buckingham 
made a florid speech, as soon as the King had left 
the House, tending to show that ‘ his Majesty in the 
late prorogation had exceeded the bounds of the royal 
prerogative ; that the parliament then assembled had 
no right to sit, being in fact dissolved ; and that a 
new parliament, therefore, ought to be summoned.' 
In this declaration he was supported by the Lords 
Shaftesbury, Salisbury, and Wharton ; and as they 
strenuously defended their assertion, the following 
day it was moved and carried by the ministry, that 
they should be committed to the Tower. In that 
prison the Karl of Shaftesbury continued upward 
of a year; but Buckingham and the others, upon 
making their submission in a petition to the King, 
were quickly released. Yet this did not conciliate 
his Grace to the Karl of Dan by, who was then at 
the head of the Treasury. Lpon tin* discovery <>i 
the Popish plot, by Dr. Tongue and Titus Oates, hr 
was zealous in the prosecution of the accused, and 
l>eeame greatly instrumental to the impeachment of 
the Lord Treasurer, who only escaped farther punish- 
ment by pleading the royal pardon. 1 Ie likewise at- 
tempted the. removal of the Duke of Lauderdale, by 
procuring an address fr»,m the Commons lor that pur- 

highly resented, that they ordered Dr. Shirley to be taken into 
custody. The speeches both of the Duke, and of the Karl ot 
Shaftesbury, upon this occasion are extant in the i State-Tracts,* 
privately printed in the reign of K. Charles II. ful. 168^., and iu 
Buckingham’s 4 Miscellaneous Works,’ 8vo. 1701*. 
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pose. His Majesty, however, not only refused his 
concurrence, but even took upon himself the vindica- 
tion of a nobleman, who had held the chief manage- 
ment of the affairs of Scotland during the greater 
part of his reign. 

Though the Tory ministry was discarded in 1679, 
and a new one, in which even Shaftesbury got himself 
included, was patched upfrom a mixture of both parties, 
Buckingham had given so much personal offence to 
his Sovereign, by publicly speaking of* him every where 
with contempt, that all the interest of his friends 
proved ineffectual to restore him to employment; and 
it is most probable that from this time he gave a loose 
to dissipation, and lived upon his estate, the greatest 
part of which he had spent before he died, without en- 
gaging any more in national affairs; since we have no 
farther account of him, ns a public character, during 
the remainder of his life. Of his lath • ;v t; • 1- 

lowing particulars are related by Mr. Fairfax: Upon 
the death of the King, lie went into the country to 
his manor-sent at 1 letmsley in Yorkshire. There he 
passed his time in hunting and entertaining his friends, 
which he did a fortnight before 4 his death, as plea- 
santly and hospitably as ever he had done. He took 
cold one day after fox-hunting by sitting on the 
ground, which brought on an ague and fever, ot 
which he died after three days' sickness at a tenant's 
house iu Kirby Moor Side, (a lordship ot his own,, 
near Ilebnsley*) in the yeaP 1688. Antony Wood 

* This .manor, w ith \ork House (previously the property 
of Lord Francis Villicra) through Fairfax parcel again into 
the family 'f it’s right fyl owner. On Buckingham s death, it 
was found to be deeply mortgaged to Sir John Cutler ; and from 
him, or his representatives, was purchased by the founder ot the 
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says, that he died at his house in Yorkshire 5 but the 
circumstance of his sitting upon the cold ground, 
when warm with the chace, renders it highly proba- 
ble that he was suddenly taken ill, and earned to his 
tenant’s house, which might be an inn. Hence the 
pathetic reflexions on his death, contained in the fol- 
lowing lines of Mr. Pope : 

* * * * 

“ Behold, what blessings wealth to life can lend ! 

And see what comfort it affords our end ! 

In the worst inn’s worst room, with mat half-hung, 

The floors of plaister, and the walls of dung. 

On once a flock-bed hut repair’d with straw, 

With tape-tied curtains never meant to draw, 

The George and Garter dangling from that bed, 

Where tawdry yellow strove with dirty red — 

Great Viluiers lies: alas! how changed from him, 

That life of pleasure, and that soul of whim! 

Gallant and gay, in Gicfden’s proud alcove. 

The bower of wanton Shrewsbury and love; 

Or just as gay at council, in a ring 
Of mimick’d statesmen and their merry king: 

No wit to flatter left, of all his store ; 

No fool to laugh at, which he valued more ! 

There, victor of his health, of fortune, friends, 

And fame, this lord of useless thousands ends.” 

„ {Epistle on the Use of Riches , 297.)' 


The character of Buckingham may be collected 
from the accurate sketch of it draw n by the pencil* 

Duncombe amily, in whose possession the princely property still 
remains. 

* The following is a literal extract from the I Register : 

“ Bur i a us. * 

44 1687, April 17th. Gorges vilaus. Lord dooke of bookingmn ” 
A Letter has been printed from the Earl of Arran, afterward 
Duke of Hamilton, saying that, * passing through Kirby Moot** 
*Me, he attended accidentally the Duke’s last moments : that lit 
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of . those ’'great masters of descriptive poetry, Dryden 
and Pope ; for, though the former was his professed 
enemy on account of ‘ the Rehearsal,’ yet, upon a 
comparison of Zimri with Bishop Burnet’s account 
of his Grace, the picture does not seem to be very 
greatly overcharged. 

* * * * 

<c Some of their chiefs were princes of the land. 

In the first rank of these did Zimiu stand — 

A man so various, that he seem'd to be 
Not one, but all mankind’s epitome : 

Stiff in opinions, always in the wrong, 

Was every thing by turns and nothing long; 

But in the course of one revolving moon 
Was chemist, fiddler, statesman, and buffoon : 

Then all for women, painting, rhyming, drinking. 

Beside ten thousand freaks that died in thinking. 

Blest madman ! who could every hour employ 
With something new to wish, or to enjoy ! 

Bailing, and praising, were his usual themes ; 

And both, to show his judgement, in extremes: 

So over-violent, or over-civil. 

That every man with him was God or Devil. 

In squandering wealth was his peculiar art ; 

Nothing went unrewarded, but desert. 

Beggar’d by fools, whom still he found too late: 
lie had his jest, and they bud bis estate. 

He laugh’d himself from couit ; then sought relief 
By forming parties, but could ne’er be chief: 

For, spite of him, the weigh* of business fell 

On Absalom ( yionnwuth ) and wise Achitophel (Shaftesbury)* 

Thus w icked but in w ill, of means bereft, 

He left not faction, but of that was left.” 

( Absalom and Achitophel) 


died April 15, 1687, aged 60; and having no person to direct 
ids funeral, and the Earl being obliged to pursue his journey, he 
engaged Gibson, Esq. (lineal ancestor of the Robinsons, 
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His bitterest enemies, it has been observed, ac- 
knowledge him to have possessed great vivacity and 
singular powers of ridicule, but his warmest friends 
have never claimed for him the possession of a single 
virtue. His generosity was profuseness, his wit male- 
volence, his very talents caprice, and the gratification 
of his grossest and worst passions throughout life his 
single object. Of this, a striking instance is recorded, 
in his neglect of the distressed Butler. 

As a writer, however, he stands in a totally different 
point of view. There the poet surmounts the liber- 
tine. ‘ The Rehearsal ’ alone will preserve his me- 
mory, as long as language shall be understood, or 
true wit maintain it's claim to admiration. 

“ With regard to his person,” says Yerville, in his 
scarce work entitled 4 Mcmoircs dc la Cour d' Angle- 
terre / “ he was one of tin* finest gentlemen that Europe 
ever saw. I lis conversation was easy and charming, 
serious when occasion mjuired it. but generally face- 
tious and turning upon mirth : Ik* had a genius, that 
fitted him for the highest posts of the state ; but plea- 
sure, which was his predominant passion, made him 
ridicule all manner of business, and as ill habits are 
not easily left off, this at long run made him incapable 
of it. So strange a neglect of himself and affairs ex- 
posed him to the villainy of the citv-usurers, who 
cheated him of the greater part of his estate, and made 
an incredible advantage.* of his careless temper. In his 

lately residing at Welbu.n, an anc ient mansion in that neigh- 
bourhood) to see him decently interred. 

As to the* so-iu: of lib death, Pope may have been misinformed 
in some slight particular. There is no tradition, that the house 
ever was an inn ; arid the unchanged deal floor of the chamber, 
in which Villiers expired, is still shown to the curious. 
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younger days no nobleman of England had ventured 
more for the service of his prince, whom he had 
accompanied in the fatal battle of Worcester; as at 
the Restoration, and some years afterward, no man 
appeared with mere warmth and zeal for the preroga- 
tive. In the latter part of his life, he altered his con- 
duct, and was a vehement assertor of the privileges 
of parliament and the liberty of the subject. Whether 
this new change in him was owing to any real alter- 
ation of his sentiments, or whether it proceeded only 
from his being disgusted with the court, it is certain 
he sobered himself to run into the contrary extreme, 
and opposed the King in some junctures where 
he ought not to have appeared. This reflected 
severely upon his gratitude, no man having such 
personal obligations to the royal family as himself, 
since Charles 1. ran the risk of disobliging his par- 
liament, so fatal afterward to his affairs, rather than 
abandon his fathe r to his enemies of the Lower 
1 louse who were resolved to ruin him. But grati- 
tude is too tender a plant, to flourish in the Eng- 
lish climate. At his Majesty's return, the Duke 
found himself possessed of one of the most consi- 
derable estates in the kingdom, which he ruined 
by his profuse wav of living; though his negli- 
gence and the vast confidence, he reposed in the 
integrity of his city-f iends and servants, ruined it 
much more than his profuseness. Great as his for- 
tune was, lie affected a magnificence much above 
it- what wonder is it then, when such insatiable 
drainers as buildings, music, chemistry, not to men- 
tion his amours that were sufficiently expensive to 
him, exhausted him at once, that his patrimony 
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sensibly decayed. The most Christian King showed 
him higher respect than ever any foreign Embas- 
sador was known to receive ; and as he knew him 
to be an homme de plaisir , he entertained him ac- 
cordingly, when he came in the year 1 677, to break 
the famous Triple League. Nothing could be so wel- 
come to the court of Versailles, as the message he 
came about ; for which reason a regale was prepared 
for him, that might have befitted the magnificence 
of the Roman Emperors, when Rome flourished in 
it’s highest grandeur. W'liat sits worst upon his cha- 
racter, and shows he took a delight not only to cress 
his master in his politic affairs, hut even in his 
amours, it is observable, that if he could not enjoy 
his mistresses he would render them suspected, and 
at last get them discarded; a living testimony of 
which truth is the Duchess of (Cleveland. In short, 
having by his irregular conduct utterly ruined him- 
self at court, and his prodigious debts making him 
uneasy to the city-harpies, he was forced to retire 
into Yorkshire, where he made an exit very un- 
worthy of the great Duke of Buckingham, who if 
he had pleased, might have cut as brilliant a figure 
in history as any nobleman of this age/' 

lie had no children by his Duchess, so that in him 
the title, as connected with the family of Villiers, 
became extinct. It was, subsequently, transferred 
to that o r Sheffield. 

His dramatic pieces, beside ‘ The Rehearsal,' are 
* The Chances,’ a comedy altered from Fletcher, and 
still occasionally represented ; * The Restauration, or 
Right will take place/ a tragi-comedy ; 4 The Battle 
of Spdgemoor,’ a farce ; and ‘ The Militant Couple ; 
7 
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or, The Husband may thank Himself,’ a fragment. 
His other poetical writings consist of small poems, 
complimentary and satirical. One is entitled, ‘ The 
Lost Mistress,’ a complaint against the Countess of 
Shrewsbury, as it is supposed. This abandoned 
woman was so dead to all sense of shame, and even of 
humanity, that she is charged with having excited a 
duel* between the Duke and her husband, in which 
the latter was the victim; and it is added, that * she 
not only held Buckingham's horse during the combat 
in the disguise of a page, but aftery ard went to 
bed with him, even before he had changed his shirt 
stained with her husband’s blood!" 

But how will the reader he astonished to find, that 
this noble debauchee wrote also some prose-composi- 
tions on serious subjects, which would have done 
honour to the pen of a divine ! Surli however are. his 
‘ Short Discourse upon the 1 Reasonableness of Men's 
having a .Religion or Worship of God,’ f which was 
published about three years Indore his death and 
passed through several editions; his k Letter to the 
unknown author of a paper, entitled A Short Answer 
to his Grace the Duke of Buckingham's Paper con- 
cerning Religion, Toleration, and Liberty of Consci- 
ence;" his * Lssav on Reason and Religion;' and 
another on 6 Human Reason.’ Of a less serious cast, 

* The Duke does not appear to have been very prone to 
duelling, i(‘ we may reason from his aitair with Lord (>>sory» 
whom lie had grossly offended by observing, upon some discus- 
sion relative to Ireland, that “ whoever was against the measure 
in question, had eithci an Irish interest, or an Irish understand- 
ing” His personal struggle, likewise, with the Marquis of 
Borchestor was extremely degrading- for both oilences, both 
the parties were committed by then* brother-Lords to the 
Tower. 

t Printed in the Phoenix, ii. xyviii. p. 519. 
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but containing much wit and some just strictures on 
popery, is his 4 Account of a Conference between 
himself and father Fitzgerald,’ whom King James 
sent to him during a fit of illness to convert him to 
the Romish Church. Several of his speeches, like- 
wise, have been preserved in the Collection above* 
referred to, entitled Miscellaneous Works written 
by his Grace George, late Duke of Buckingham, 
and containing various productions of other eminent 
persons.' 


EXTRACTS. 

Speech , in 1(37. 

• My Lords, 

‘ There is a thing called property, whatever some 
men may think, that the people of England an; 
fondest of It is that they will never part with, and 
it is that his Majesty in his speech has promised tu 
take particular care of. This, my Lords, in my opi- 
nion, can never be done 1 , without an indulgence to 
all Protestant Dissenters. It is certainly a very un- 
easy kind of life to any man that ha> either Chris- 
tian charity, good nature, or humanity, to see his 
fellow' -subjects daily abused, divested of their liberties 
and birthrights, and miserably thrown out of their 
possessic is and freeholds, only because they cannot 
agree with others in some opinions and niceties o! 
religion ; which their consciences will not give theta 
leave to consent to, and which, even by the consent 
of those who would impose them, are no w ay neces- 
sary to salvation. Jlut, my Lords, beside this and 
all that may be said upon it, in order to their im- 
provement of our trade, and the increase of f^ u> 
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wealth, strength, and greatness of this nation, which 
with your leave I shall presume to discourse of at 
some other time, there is methinks in this notion of 
persecution a very gross mistake, both as to the 
point of government and religion. There is so, as to 
the point of government ; because it makes every 
man’s safety depend upon the wrong place, not upon 
the governors, or man’s living well toward the civil 
n-overnment established by law, but upon his being 
transported with zeal for every opinion held by those, 
that have power in the church which is in fashion. 
And I perceive it’s a mistake in religion, for that it is 
positively against the express doctrine and example 
of Jesus Christ : nay, my Cords, as to our Protestant 
Religion, there is something yet worse; for we Pro- 
testants maintain, that none of tlu-se opinions, which 
Christians here differ about, are infallible; and there- 
fore in us it is somewhat an inexcusable conception, 
that men ought to he deprived of their inheritance, 
and all their certain convenience's and advantages of 
hfo, because they will not agree with us in our un- 
certain opinions of religion. My bumble motion to 
your Lordships therefore is. that you will give me 
leave to hiding in a Bill of Indulgence to all Dissent- 
ing Protestants. 1 know very well, that ( very Peer 
of this realm has a right to bring into parliament 
any bill, which he conceives to he useful to this 
nation. But « thought it more respectful to your 
Lordships, to ask vour leave for it before; and I 
cannot think that doing of it will he any prejudice 
to the Bill, because I am confident the reason, the 
prudence, and the charitableness of it will be able 
to justify it to this House and the whole world.’ 

Accordinglv, the House ga\ e the Duke leave to 
bring in a bill. 
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From a c Discoui'se on the Reasonableness of Men \ 
having a Religion 

4 My design in this paper is, to induce men to \ 
belief of religion by the strength of reason ; and 
therefore, l am forced to lay aside all argument? 
which have any dependence upon the authority of 
Scripture, and must fashion my discourse as if I had 
to do with those that have no religion at all. 

4 The first main question, upon the clearing of 
which f shall endeavour to ground the reasonableness 
of men’s having a religion or worship of God, is this; 
whether it is more probable 1 that the world has or- 
dered itself to I >c in the form it now is, or was con- 
trived to be so by some other being of a more perfect 
and more designing nature ? For whether or no the 
world has been created out of nothing, is not mate- 
rial to our purpose ; because if a supreme intelligent 
Agent has framed the world to be what it is, and 
has made us to be what we arc*, we ought as much 
to stand in awe of it, as if it had made both us and 
the world out of' nothing. Vet, because this latter 
question ought not to be totally passed by, I shall 
take tlu* liberty to offer some conceptions of mine 
upon it. 

6 The chief argument used against God Almighty^ 
having created the world, is that no man can imagine 
how a thing should lie made out of nothing; and 
tl»at, therefore, it is impossible he should have made 
the world, because there is nothing else out of which 
it could be made. 

4 First then, I cannot choose but observe, that to 
say, because we are not able to imagine how aJhing 
Should be, therefore the being of that thing must he 
impossible, is in itself a disingenuous way of argu- 
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mentation ; especially in those, who at the same time 
declare ‘ they believe this world to he eternal,’ and yet 
are as little able to comprehend how it should be 
eternal, as how it should be made out of nothing'. 

‘ In the next place I conceive, that nothing can be 
properly said to endure, any longer than it remains 
just the same; for in the instant any part is changed, 
that thing, as it was before, is no more in 1 icing. 

‘ In the third place, that every part ol' this world 
we live in is changed every moment ; and by conse- 
quence, that this whole world is so too, because the 
whole is nothing else but what is composed of every 
part: and that therefore we cannot properly say, this 
world has continued for many ages, but only that all 
things in this world have been changed for several 
years together. 

‘ To evade w hich opinion, those w ho maintain the 
eternity of the w orld are forced to say, that ‘ the 
matter of it is not changed, hut the accidents only.’ 
Though this be a sort of argument, which they will 
not allow of in others; for when it is by the Romanists 
urged in defence of transubstantiation in the sacra- 
ment, that • the accidents of the wafer remain, though 
the substance of it be changed,’ they reject that as 
a ridiculous notion : and yet it is not one jot more 
absurd to say, that * the accidents remain when the 
matter is changed,’ than that ‘ the matter remains 
when the accidents arc changed.’ Nay, of the two, 
the assertors of this latter opinion arc the least ex- 
cusable, because they boldly attribute it to a natural 
cause; whereas the Romanists have the modesty at 
least to own it for a mysterious miracle. 

‘ But that the w eakness of this imagination, of 
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separating* accidents from bodies, may the plainly, 
appear, let us examine a little what the meaning of 
the word ‘ accident’ is. Accident then does not signify 
a being distinct from body or matter, but is only a 
word, whereby we express the several >vays we con. 
sider of w hat is in a body or matter that is before us. 
For example : if we perceive a body to have length, 
then we consider of that length as an ‘ accident’ of 
that body ; and when we perceive a body to have a 
smell, or taste, then we consider of that smell and 
that taste as * accidents* of that body. Rutin none of 
these considerations wo mean, that any thing can 
have length, or smell, or taste, but what realiv is 
body; and when any thing, that had a smell or taste, 
has left off to have a smell or taste, is no more in it. 
So that, upon an examination of the w hole matter, 

1 am apt to believe, that there can be naturally no 
change* of • accidents,’ blit where then* is a real change 
of bodies. 

‘ But to proceed a little farther, the question being, 
whether it Ik* more* probable that the woild or that 
(rod Almighty has been from all eternity : I think 1 
may adventure to affirm, that of two propositions, 
the h ast probable is that, which conu s neare st to a 
contradiction. Now nothing can come nearer to a 
contradiction than eternity, or abiding the same tor 
ever, and a continued changing or not abiding the 
same owe moment. And therefore 1 conclude, it fc 
less probable that this changeable world should have 
been from all eternity, than that some other being 
of more excellence and greater perfection should be 
so, wdm.se very nature is incapable of change. 

/ That being, of more excellence and greater per- 

. 'V.. '1 
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tection, I call God ; anti those, who out of a foolish 
aversion they have for the name of God, will call it 
< Nature,’ do not in any kind differ from this notion 
of that Being, but only change it’s name, and rather 
show they have a vain mistaken ambition of being 
thought Atheists, than that they have any reason 
strong enough to convince them to be so. 

-*• * # * 

6 If then it be probable that there is a God, and 
that this God will reward and punish us hereafter 
for all the good and ill things we art in this life, it 
does highly concern every man to examine seriously, 
which is the best way of worshipping and serving 
this God; that is, which is the best religion. 

4 Now if it he probable, that the instinct which 
we have within us of a Deity he akin to the nature 
of God, that religion is probably the best, whose 
doctrine does most recommend to us those thing's, 
which hv that instinct we are prompted to believe 
the virtues and good qualities. And that, I think, 
without exceeding the hounds of modesty, I may 
take upon me to affirm, is the Christian religion. 

4 And for the same reason it does also follow;, that 
the religion among Christians, which does most 
recommend to us virtue and a good life, is in all 
probability the best religion. 

4 And here l must leave every man to take pains, 
in seeking out and choosing for himself; he only 
being answerable to God Almighty lor his own soul. 

* I began this discourse, as if I had to do with 
those w ho have no religion at all ; and now, address- 
ing myself to Christians, 1 hope they will not be 
offended at me, fox' ending' it with the w ords ot our 

Saviour : 
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“ Ask, and it shall be given you ; seek, and yoi 
shall find ; knock, and it shall be opened unto*you.” 

4 I shall beg leave farther only to propose a fcv 
questions to all those, in general, who are pleased t( 
call tliemselves Christians. 

* First, whether there be any thing more direct^ 
opposite to the doctrine and practice of Jesus Christ 
than to use any kind of force upon men in matter 
of religion ; and consequently, whether all those tha 
practise it (let them he of w hat church, or sect 
they please) ought not justly to be called Anti 
Christians ? 

4 Secondly, whether there can he any thing mor< 
unmanly, more barbarous, or more ridiculous, tlim 
to go about to convince a man's judgment by air 
thing but bv reason? It is so ridiculous, that boys a 
school are whipped for it; who, instead of answerinj 
an argument with reason, are loggerheads enotigl 
to go to culls. 

4 And. thirdly, whether the practice of it Has no 
always been ruinous and destructive to those countrir 
where it has been used, either in monarchies or com 
mon wealths? And whether the contrary practice ha: 
not always been successful to those countries when 
it has been used, either in monarchies or common 
wealths ? 

4 1 shall conclude with giving them this friendh 
advice: i/they would he thought men of reason. 0: 
of a good conscience, let them endeavour by then 
good counsel and good example to persuade others 
lead such lives as may save their souls: and not be per 
petually quarrelling amongst themselves, and cutting 
ony another's throats, about those tilings, which thej 
gjrec arc not absolutely necessary to salvation. 
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A PindfLric Poem on the Death of Lord Fairfax % Father to the 
Duchess of Buckingham. 

BY GEORGE, LATE DUKE OF BUCKINGHAM, 

I. 

* Under this stone does lie 
One born for victory ; 

Fairfax the valiant, and the only He, 

Who ere for that alone a conqueror would be. 

Both sexes* virtues were in him combined; 

He had the fierceness of the manliest mind. 

And yet tfie meekness too of woman-kind: 

He never knew vrhat envy was, nor hate ; 

His soul was fill’d with truth and honesty, 

And with another thing quite out of date, call’d modesty. 

II. 

lie ne’er seem’d impudent, but in the place 

Where impudence itself dares seldom how it’s face: 

Had any strangers spied him in the room 
With some of those he had overcome. 

And had not heard their talk, but only seen 
Their gesture and their mein. 

They would have sworn he had the vanquish’d been; 

For as they bragg’d and dreadful would appear, 

While they their own ill luck in war repeated. 

His modesty still made him blush, to hear 
How often he had them defeated. 

in. 

Through his whole life, the part he bore 
Was wonderful and great, 

And yet it so appear’d in n -thing more 
Than in his private last retreat : 

For ’tis a stranger thing, to find 
One man of such a worthy mind 

As can dismiss the powder v/hich he has got, 

Fhan millions of the Polls and braves; 

Those despicable fools, and knaves, 

Who such a pudder make 
Through dullness and mistake 
In seeking after power, and get it not, 

VOL. IV, Y 
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IV. 

When all the nation he had won, 

And with expense of blood had bought 
Store great enough he thought 
Of glory and renown, 

He then his arms laid down, 

With just as little pride 

As if he had been of his enemies’ side ; 

Or one of them could do that were undone. 

He neither wealth, nor places sought; 

He never for himself, but others fought; 

He was content to know 
(For lie had found it so) 

That when he pleased to conquer, he was able, 

And left the spoil and plunde r to the rabble. 

He might have been a king, 

But that he understood, 

IIow much it was a meaner thing 
To be unjustly great than honourably good. 

V. 

This from the world did admiration draw. 

And from his friends both love and awe, 
Remembering what ho did in fight before: 

And his foes loved him too, 

As they were bound to do. 

Because he was resolved to fight no more. 

So blcss’d by all, he died; but far more blcssM were we, 
If we were sure to live, till wo could see 
A man as great in war, as just in peace as he. 


The Lost Mistr< s.< y a Complaint against the Countess of 

BY the duke oi it uck INGHAM, in the Year 1675, June 1 2th, 

* Forsaken Strephon in a lonesome glade. 

By nature for despairing sorrows made. 

Beneath a blasted oak had laid him down ; 

By lightning that, as he by love e’erthrown. 

Upon the mossy root lie Jcan’d hi^hrna, 

While at his feet a murmuring current led 
- Her streams, that sympathised with his sad moans; 

^The neighbouring echoes answer’d ail Ids groans. 
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Then as the dewy morn restored the day. 

While stretch’d on earth the silent mourner lay. 
At last into these doleful sounds he broke. 
Obdurate rocks dissolving whilst he spoke: 

“ What language can my injured passion frame, 
That knows not how to give it’s wrongs a name ; 
My suffering heart can all relief refuse, 

Rather than her it did adore accuse. 

Teach me, ye groves, some art to ease my pain, 
Some soft resentments that may leave no stain 
On her loved name, and then I will complain* 

’Till then to all my wrongs I will he blind. 

And whilst she’s cruel, call her but unkind. 

As all my thoughts to please her were employ’d, 
When of her smiles the blessing I enjoy’d; 

So now, by her forsaken and forlorn. 

I’ll rack invention to excuse her scorn. 

While she to truth and me does unjust prove, 
From her to fate the blame I will remove; 

Say, ’twas a destiny she could not shun. 

Fate made her change that l might be undone. 
E’er with perfidious guilt her soul I’ll tax. 

I’ll charge it on the frailty of her sex: 

Doom'd her first mother’s error to pursue ; 

She ne’er was false, could woman have been true. 
Let all her sex henceforth be ever so, \ 

She had the power to make my bliss or woe, > 
And she has given my heart it’s mortal blow. J 
In love the blessing of my life 1 closed. 

And in in r custody that love disposed. 

In one dear freight all's lost ! of her bereft. 

I have no hope no secor l comfort left. 

If such another beauty I could find, 

A beauty too that bore a constant mind, 

Ev’n that could bring me medicine for my pain, 

I loved not at a rate to love again. 

No change can oa<e for my sick heart prepare, 
Widow’d to hope, and wedded to despair.” 


} 


Thus sigh’d the swain: at length, his o’erwatch’d eyes 
A soft beguiling slumber did surprise; 

Whose flattering comfort proved Loth short and vain. 
Refresh’d, like slaves from racks, to greater pain.* 

y 2 
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[1627—1691.] 


JHlSTORTANS and political writers, both ancient 
and modern, have advanced it as an incontestable 
proposition ; 4 That learning, and the liberal and po- 
lite arts, flourish in proportion to the freedom of civil 
societies.’ And upon this general maxim some have 
refined so far as to assert, ‘ That they succ eed better 
under republican, than under monarchical, govern- 
ments/ The latter opinion, however, seems to have 
been founded upon the progress of human knowledge 
under the ancient commonwealths of Greece; for it 
by no means holds universally true in modern times 
Nor, indeed, is the general maxim itself totally free 
from exc eptions. 

France furnishes a sple ndid instance to prove, that 
the sun of science may pervade the. 1 dense clouds ol 
despotism, and shine forth for a season, even amidst 
the ravages of tyranny and the carnage of war. Part 
of the 4 reign of houis XIV. was the golden age ol her 
arts and sciences. 

# Authorities. Birch’s Life. <f Boyle , prefixed to the edition 

his Works, in 5 vo Is. foJ. J744, Biagraphia liritannica, w 
Burnet’s Funeral Sermon at his death. 
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The impolitic revocation of the Edict of Nantz in 
1685 banished from her territories, with many thou- 
sands of ingenious and industrious mechanics and 
artists, some of the most eminent professors of polite 
literature, who could not submit to the intolerant 
spirit of Popery. And the English Revolution soon 
afterward, by which religious and civil liberty was 
fixed on a permanent basis, was the sera in this 
country of the revival of science, the progress of which 
had been previously interrupted by civil commotions, 
and by a royal conspiracy to overturn the free consti- 
tution of the realm. 

Thenceforward to the present time, under the aus- 
pices of better sovereigns, the improvement of the 
understanding has been the delight of men of su- 
perior genius in the walks of private life. The re- 
sult has been a plentiful harvest of eminent poets, 
philosophers, and divines. From this collection, though 
of a somewhat earlier date, Robert Boyle must 
not be omitted : a man superior to titles, and al- 
most to praise; illustrious by birth, by learning, and 
by virtue. 

The seventh son, and the fourteenth child, of 
Richard Boyle, Earl of Cork, he was born at Lis- 
more in the year 1627 ; and, though he was the only 
one of his father’s sons who attained manhood with- 
out receiving a title, and also the only one who did 
not distinguish himself in public business, his life was 
not less useful to his country than that of the greatest 
statesman. 

His father # committed him to the care ol a plain 
country- nurse* with instructions to bring him up as 

* Whose Life has been already recorded in these \ olumes. 


6 
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hardily as if he were her own. The vigorous consti, 
tution however, which this injunction procured f or 
him, he subsequently lost by being* treated with too 
great tenderness . 

At the age of three years, he had the misfortune 
to lose his mother. "This calamity, it appears from 
some Memoirs which he drew up of his more early 
days, he bitterly regretted, esteeming it a singular un- 
happiness never to have seen one of his parents so as 
to remember her ; more especially, from the excellence 
of the character which she loft behind her. 

Another accident happened to him while at nurse, 
which occasioned him for a long time no inconsider- 
able trouble : by mimicking some children of his 
own age, he unfortunately learned to stutter; an in- 
firmity of which, though no endeavours were spared, 
he could never Ik* perfectly cured. 

He returned home, when he was about seven 
years old ; and soon afterward, in a journey to Dub- 
lin, he incurred a great risk of losing his life. In 
passing a brook swelled by sudden showers, his fa- 
ther’s coach was carried away, and dashed to pieces: 
but one of the attendants succeeded in re>euing him 
from the torrent. 

While at heme, he was taught to write a very fair 
hand, and to speak French and Latin, by one of the 
Lari's chaplains and a Frenchman w ho resided in the* 
house. In Ifkio, his father wishing him to he edu- 
cated at Eton under the* care* of his old friend Sir 
Henry Wot ton, ho set out. in company with Mr. 
Francis Boyle, his elder brother (afterward Lord 
Shannon) for Youghall; and thence*, n of without con- 
siderable danger of being taken by some Turkish 
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pirates which at that time infested the Irish coast, 
crossed the sea to Bristol. 

On his arrival at Eton, lie was placed under Mr. 
Harrison, then master of the school, of whose kind- 
ness toward him he makes honourable mention in his 
Memoirs ; observing, that ‘ through his prudent ma- 
nagement chiefly he acquired that relish for learning,’ 
by which even in his youth he was so highly distin- 
guished. He likewise remarks, ‘ that the accidental 
perusal of Quintus Curtins, the celebrated Latin 
writer of the Lite of Alexander the (treat, first 
made him in love with other than pedantic books.’ 

At Eton he remained between three and four 
years ; after which his father carried him to his own 
seat at Stalbridge in Dorsetshire, and placed him 
for some time under the care of Mr. Douch, then 
rector of the parish and one of his chaplains. 

In the autumn of 1638 , the two brothers, Francis 
and Robert, were sent abroad upon their travels. 
Embarking at Rye they proceeded by Dieppe and 
Rouen to Paris, and thence through Lyons to Geneva, 
where they resumed their studies with the utmost as- 
siduity. The latter in particular, timing his stay at 
that place, renewed his acquaintance with the. ma- 
thematics, the elements of which lie had first ac- 
quired at Eton. 

He was now approaching fourteen ; and his tern- 
pet being naturally grave, his thoughts were fre- 
quently turned to religious subjects, not. indeed w ith- 
out some mixture of doubts and difficulties (as he 
himself ackuowh dges) about the certainty of the 
Christian Revelation ; doubts and difficulties however 
followed by the best of consequences, as they led 
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him to examine coolly and circumstantially the evi- 
dence in favour of the Gospel, and firmly to conclude 
by mere dint of reasoning that it was the only cer. 
tain way to salvation. 

While he remained at Geneva, he made occasional 
excursions into the adjacent country : he even pro- 
ceeded to Grenoble in Dauphine, and took a view 
of those rugged mountains, where Bruno, the founder 
of the Carthusian order, spent his wild and solitary 
hours. 

In September 1641, he quitted Geneva, and passing 
through Switzerland, the Grisons, and Lombardy, ar- 
rived at Venice; whence, after a short stay, he returned 
to spend the winter at Florence.* He had here an 
opportunity of acquiring the Italian language; but 
though he understood it perfectly, he never spoke it 
like the French, of which he became so complete a 
master, as occasionally even to he mistaken for a 
native of that country during his travels. 

From Florence he passed to Rome ; but the cli- 
mate disagreeing with his brother, he speedily left it, 
and by Leghorn and Genoa travelled to Marseilles. 
In this city, in May 1 642, he received his father’s 
letters, giving a dreadful account of the Rebellion re- 
cently broken out in Ireland, and stating that ‘ with 
great difficulty he had procured two hundred and fifty 
pounds, to enable them to return home : ’ but this 
money «.hey never received ; for the J /union mer- 
chant, to whom it was entrusted, proved unfaithful to 
his charge. Their tutor however, M. Marconi bos, sup- 
plied them with as much as earned them to Geneva, 

* During hia residence in this city, the celebrated Galileo 
died at a village at no great distance. 
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where they continued with him for some time : after 
which, his purse being exhausted, he took up some 
jewels on his own credit ; and, with the money pro- 
duced by their sale, enabled them to continue their 
journey. They arrived in England in 1644. 

The Earl of Cork had died the preceding year ; but, 
though he had made an ample provision for his son 
Robert, by leaving him his manor of Stalbridge, and 
several considerable Irish estates, it was some time 
before he could receive any money. In the mean 
while he lodged with his sister. Lady Ranelagh ; and 
by her interest, and that of his brother 1 .ord Broghill, 
procured protections for his property in both islands 
from those who were then in power. 1 le also ob- 
tained leave to visit France, probably in order to settle 
his accounts with his excellent governor and friend, 
M. Marcombes : but his stay abroad was short. 

In March, 1646, he retired to his seat at Stal- 
bridge ; whence he made various excursions to Lon- 
don and Oxford, applying himself to his studies with 
as much assiduity as circumstances would permit. 
His progress indeed was surprising, under such disad- 
vantages, in many branches of literature, which have 
usually been accounted the most difficult and abstruse. 
He omitted no opportunity of obtaining the acquaint- 
ance of persons distinguished for genius and learning, 
to whom he was in every respect a prompt and ge- 
nerous assistant, and with whom he maintained a con- 
stant correspondence : he was likewise one of the first 
members of that small hut learned body, which held 
k’s first meetings at London, and subsequently re- 
moved to Oxford, stiled by him * The Invisible,’ and 
by themselves ‘ The Philosophical College.’ These, 
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after the Restoration, were incorporated under the title, 
which they well deserved, of 4 The Royal wSociety.’ 

It is no small honour to Boyle, that though he was 
then so young, his merit gained him admission among 
persons the most eminent for the acuteness of their 
understandings, and the extent of their knowledge 
His diligence was, indeed, so much the more? to he 
commended, as at this time his health was much dis- 
ordered by frequent fits of the stone ; a disease to 
which lie was extremely subject, and to which his 
sedentary life might possibly have greatly contributed. 
But notwithstanding this, and Jus frequent removals 
from place to place on occasion of business or courtesy, 
he never suffered his thoughts to be disordered, or his 
projects to be interrupted; as may be inferred from 
his having completed, before lie had reached the age 
of twenty, his * Seraphic Love,' * bis Essay on 
Mistaken Modesty," and his ‘Swearer silenced ; ' to 
the latter of which he subsequently gave* the title 
it now bears, A Free Discourse against Customary 
Swearing.' Ik.dde these, from his publications, a> 
well as from many of his private letters, it appears 
that he had made large collections upon other sub- 
jects, from some of which he afterward composed 
distinct treatises. 

The retired course of life, w hich for the sake of las 
health, through the hent of his temper, and from the 
nature* >f his designs he delighted to lead, did not 
prevent' his being noticed and complimented by some 
of the most eminent members of the Republic of 
Letters.! 

* Sec the Extracts. 

f In 1651, Dr. Nathaniel Highmore, an eminent physician. 
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In 1652, he visited Ireland, in order to settle his 
estates in that kingdom ; and there, in consequence 
of a fall from his horse, lie incurred a grievous tit of 
sickness. lie came back in 1653; but was speedily 
obliged, to return. His chief resource against the 
perplexities of business he found in the friendship 
of Dr. (afterward Sir William) Petty, the celebrated 
writer on Political Arithmetic. 

In the summer of 1 654, he settled at Oxford, as 
well for the sake of several of his ingenious friends, 
who then resided there, as on account of the nume- 
rous conveniences which that University afforded for 
the prosecution of his beloved studies. He (hose, 
however, rather to lodge in the city than to have 
apartments in college; both for the sake of his health, 
and because he had mo re space for his philosophical 
experiments. 

Here he found himself surrounded by a number of 
learned men, who had resorted thither chiefly for 
similar reasons, the •Invisible College' being now 
transferred from London to Oxford. And during 
his residence here he inve nted the Air-Pump, winch 
was perfected for him by Mr. llooke. in 1658 or 
165}). Witii this he made' such experiments, as en- 
abled him to discover and demonstrate .several quali- 
ties of the air, by which he laid the foundation for a 
more complete theory on the subject, lie declared 
himself strenuously against the philosophy of Aris- 
totle, as having in it more ot words than things, pro- 
mising much and performing little ; in short, giving 
hypotheses for proofs, and affecting to draw the know- 
ledge of Nature rather from the subtiltics of human 

dedicated to him his 4 llfetory of Generation ; ’ stiling him both 
u his patron, and his friend.” 
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fancy than from the works of Nature herself. He was 
so zealous, indeed, for the true method of learning 
by experiment, that though the Cartesian philosophy 
made at that time a great noise in the world, he 
would never be persuaded to read the works of it’s 
ingenious inventor, lest he should be seduced by 
specious sophistries and plausible conjectures. 

But philosophy and inquiries into nature, though 
they deeply engaged, did not wholly absorb, his atten- 
tion. He still continued his critical studies, assisted 
by the illustrious scholars Dr. Edward Pococke, Mr. 
Thomas Hyde, and Mr. Samuel Clarke. He main- 
tained also a strict intimacy with Dr. Barlow, at that 
time Principal Librarian of the Bodleian, and after- 
ward Bishop of Lincoln, a man of various and exten- 
sive learning. He was the patron of the learned 
Dr. Pell, an eminent mathematician; and the cele- 
brated Dr. Wallis dedicated to him liis * Treatise on 
the Cycloid: 

In 1659, being made acquainted with the scant? 
circumstances of Dr. Sanderson, subsequently Bishop 
of Lincoln, he }>estowcd upon him a stipend of 50/. 
per anti . ; a favour, which that great man thank- 
fully acknowledged in the dedic ation of* his Lectures, 
printed at Oxford during the same year. 

Upon the Restoration, In* was treated with marked 
respect by the King and his two principal minis 
ters, the Lord Treasurer Southampton and Chancellor 
Clarendon, by whom he was pressed to enter into 
holy orders. This however, after much deliberation, 
he thought fit to decline, upon the most disinterested 
motives. The same year he published two of hi* 
first pieces, one of which, his * New Experiment* 
touching the Spring of the Air (addressed to his ne- 
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phew, Lord Dungarvan) drew him into a controversy 
w jth Franciscos Linus and Hobbes, whose objections 
he refuted with equal candor and courtesy. The 
second was, his * Discourse on Seraphic Love ; ’ and 
both were received with universal applause. The fame 
of his acquirements had spread even at this time 
so extensively, that the Grand Duke of Tuscany, a 
prince distinguished for learning, desired Mr. South- 
well, the English resident at Florence, to commu- 
nicate to him his desire of holding a correspondence 
with him. 

In 1661, he published his ‘Physiological Essays 
and other Tracts,’ which added considerably to his 
reputation ; and, not long afterward, his * Sceptical 
Chemist : ’ but several treatises, which are mentioned 
in this and the preceding work as being in forward- 
ness, and which the world were impatiently expecting, 
were subsequently lost in the hurry of removing his 
effects at the time of the Great Fire. 

In 1662, a grant of the forfeited impropriations in 
Ireland was obtained from the King in Mr. Boyle’s 
name, though without his knowledge, which did not 
however prevent his warmly interesting himself for 
procuring them to be applied to the promotion of tme 
religion and learning. He interposed, likewise, in fa- 
vour of the Corporation for propagating the Gospel 
in New England, and was actively instrumental in 
obtaining a decree in Chancery for restoring to that 
corporation an estate, of which one Colonel Bed- 
ingfield a papist had injuriously repossessed himself, 
after lie had sold it to them for a valuable con- 
sideration. 

The Royal Society being incorporated by letters 
patent of Charles II., dated April 22, 1663, Mr. 
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Boyle was appointed one of the Council;* and, as 
he might be justly reckoned among the founders of 

* The President and Council named in tins Charter were: 


William, Lord Vise. Brounc- 

George Ent. M. 1)., afterwaid 

ker, P. 

Sir George Ent, Knt. 

Sir Robert Moray, Knt. 

William Erskine, Esq. 

Robert Boyle, Esq. 

Jonathan Goddart, M. D. Prof. 

William Brereton, Esq. after- 

Med. Gresh. 

ward Lord Brereton. 

William Halle, Esq., Treasurer 

Sir Kenelme Digbv, Knt. 

Matthew W ren, Esq. 

Sir Paule Neile, Knt. 

John Evelyn, Esq. 

Henry Slingesby, Esq., ex- 

Thomas Ilenshaw, Esq. 

pelled in 167.7. 

Dudley Palmer, Esq. 

Sir William Petty, Knt. 

Abraham Hill, Esq. 

Timothy Clarke, M. D. 

Henry Oldenburg, Esq. Secre- 

John Wilkins, D. D., afterward 

tary. 

Bishop of Chester. 

These, at a subsequent meetm 

g held about a month afterward, 


by virtue of a power given them by the Charte r for two months, 
assumed ninety eight brother-member^ ; including the names of 
Elias A.-Jimole, John Aubrey, Isaac Harrow, Walter Charleton, 
Daniel Colwali, Sir John Denham, K.B., Jolm Drvden, Seth 
Ward, John Ho>h\ns (afti man! President), Waiter Pope, 
Charles Searburgh, Robert Southwell (afterward President), 
Thomas Sprat, John Wallb, Edumnd Waller, Joseph William- 
son, Francis Willoughby, Christopher Wren, and Sir Cyril 
Wyche. 

The successive President.* have been 
1603, William, Lord Viscount J6SR, John, Earl of Carbery. 

Bromic’ t. 16s<), Thomas, Earl of Pem- 

1677, Sit Joseph Williamson, broke and Montgomery. 

Knt. 1 6! JO, Sir Robert Southwell, 

1680, Sir Christopher Wren, Knt. 

Knt., Boyle having declined 160.>, Charles Montagu* bli- 
the honour. afterward Earl ot Halifax. 

168/2, Sir John floskyns, Bart. 160b, John, Lord Somers. 

1683, Sir Cyril Wyche, Bart. 1703, Sir Isaac Newton, Knt. 

1634, Samuel Pepys, Esq. 1727, Sirilans Sloane, Bart. 
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that learned body, so he continued one of it’s most 
valuable members during the remainder of his life 
fn June 1663, he published his 4 Considerations on 
the Usefulness of Experimental and Natural Phi- 
losophy,’ which consisted of several essays on cu- 
rious subjects, handled with the utmost freedom 
from a just zeal for truth and for the common 
benefit of mankind. These pieces, thus published, 
were (as he himself informs us) 4 written on several 

1744, Martin Folkcs, Esq. 17(>S, James West, Esq. 

1752, George, EarlofMaccIcs- 1772, James Burrow, Esq. 

field. , Sir John Pringle, Bart. 

17G1, James, Earl of Morton. 177S, Sir Joseph Banks, Bart, 
1768, James Burrow, Esq. 

Immediately on the election of Lord ?>"acclesikld, says Dr. 
Thomson,* a very striking improvement is nh>ervable in the value 
of the 'Transactions. Many excellent papers, likewise, made 
their appearance under his immediate successor: and though 
under Sir John Pringle an unfortunate dispute upon the relative 
goodness of pointed or knobbed conductors occupied too many of 
their pages, yet are they dignified by the experiments of Dr. 
rjaskelyim at Schehallien to determine the density of the earth, 
with Dr. Hutton’s deductions from them ; by those of Sir George 
Shuckburgh Evelyn, and General Boy, to establish correct 
formulas for measuring heights oy the barometer, the report 
of the Committee appointed to determine the proper method of 
graduating tlu rmonicters, Mr. Hutchins* experiments to ascer- 
tain the freezing point of mercury, &c. By fir the most valuable 
volumes of the series, however, have been published during the 
presidentship of Sir Joseph Banks : and, fortunately for the 
progress of science, he has enjoyed that situation for a much 
longer period than any of his predecessors; Sir Isaac Newton, 
who comes nearest to him in that respect, only having held it 
twenty four years. 

Dr. Campbell, itma) be added, in his ‘ Ilcrmippus Ii erf i virus/ 
ascribes the formation of the lloyal Society to Cowley’s notion 

a 4 Philosophical College.* 

* History of the lloyal Society. 
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occasions, to several persons, and at different times ; 
but as they still had a mutual relation to each other, 
which made them fall very aptly under one common 
title, he took this method of sending them abroad, 
that the world in general might receive that satis- 
faction, which particular friends had testified on the 
perusal of them in manuscript.’ These were fol- 
lowed by ‘ Experiments and Considerations upon 
Colours;’ to which was added a letter, containing 
* Observations upon a Diamond that shines in the 
dark,’ a treatise full of interesting remarks on the 
previously unexplained doctrine of Light and Colours, 
evincing great accuracy and penetration, and justly 
perhaps to be regarded as having paved the way 
for the immortal Newton, who afterward set that im- 
portant subject in the most perspicuous point of view. 

In the same year, likewise, appeared his * Consi- 
derations on the Stile of the Holy Scriptures,* ex- 
tracted from a much larger work entitled, f An Essay 
on Scripture,’ which was subsequently published by 
P. P. A. G. F. I. ; i. e. ‘ Peter Pett, Attorney Gene- 
ral for Ireland,’ a man of considerable reading and 
voluminous composition, for whom on account of his 
uprightness of intention Mr. Hoyle entertained a high 
regard. 

In 1664, he was elected into the company of Royal 
Miners, and was occupied during the whole year in 
the prosecution of various excellent designs ; more 
especially, in promoting the affairs of the Corporation 
for propagating the Gospel in New England, which 
probably prevented his publishing any treatises either 
on religion or philosophy. 


* See the Extracts. 
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In 1665, however, he gave to the world his ‘ Oc- 
casional Reflexions upon several Subjects, to which 
was prefixed, A Discourse concerning the Nature 
and Use of such Kind of Writings? This piece 
had been written in his early youth. The attack 
made upon it therefore by Dean Swill, who sati- 
rised it in a piece called, ‘ Meditations on a Broom- 
stick, in the Manner of Mr. Boyle? may be pro- 
nounced as cruel and as unjust, as it was trivial and 
indecent. A short time afterward, he published 
‘Experiments and Observations relative to an Ex- 
perimental History of Cold, with several Pieces 
thereunto annexed? This work of his may be justly 
regarded as the first work which threw any real 
light upon the subjects professed to be examined. 

On the death of Dr. Meredith, Provost of Eton, 
in August 1665, his Majesty unasked and unsolicited 
appointed Mr. Boyle 1 his successor. This w as cer- 
tainly, all circumstances considered, the fittest em- 
ployment for him in the kingdom : yet apprehending 
that it's duties might interfere vviih his studies, and 
not liking to quit the course of life, which by expe- 
rience he found agreeable to his temper and constitu- 
tion ; above all, being unwilling to enter into holy 
orders (which he regarded as a necessary qualifica- 
tion) in opposition to the advice of all his friends he 
respectfully, hut resolutely, declined the appointment. 

In 1666, Dr. Wallis addressed to Mr. Boyle An 
Hypothesis about the Flux and Reflux of the Sea? 
During the same year, the celebrated Sydenham 
dedicated to him his 4 Method of curing fevers, 
grounded upon his own Observations? a short treatise 
written in Latin and truly worthy of it’s author. 
Mr. Boyle likewise now published, at the request of 

vol. iv. x 
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the Royal Society, his 6 Ilydrostatical Paradoxes, 
made out by new Experiments, for the most part 
physical and easy’ (those experiments having been 
performed at Tlicir desire, about two years before) ; 
and his 6 Origin of Forms and Qualities, according 
to the Corpuscular Philosophy, illustrated by Expe- 
riments,’ which appeared at the same time, did equal 
honour to the quickness of his wit, the depth of his 
judgement, and his indefatigable industry in searching- 
after truth. 

Both in this and the preceding year, likewise, he 
communicated to the Royal Society several curious 
short treatises of his own upon a great variety of 
subjects, and others transmitted to him by his literary 
friends both at home and abroad, which are printed 
in the Philosophical Transactions. 

It is remarkable that, in the warm controversy 
raised with regard to that Society, Mr. Boyle escaped 
all censure ; particularly as Stubbe, the vehement 
antagonist of it’s first Secretary Mr. Oldenburg, 
seemed to raise his resentment in proportion as there 
wanted grounds for it. Yet even this choleric writer, 
in the midst of his fury, addressed frequent letters to 
Boyle in order to convince him, that how angry 
soever he was with the Society, he preserved a just 
respect for his distinguished abilities and a true sense 
of gratitude for bis numerous favours. 

About this period Mr. Boyle resolved to settle in 
London. For that purpose lie removed to Lady 
Ranelagh’s 'house in Pullmall, to the infinite benefit 
of the learned in general, and more especially of the 
Royal Society, to whom he gave continual assistance, 
lie had, likewise', his appointed hours for receiving 
such as came either to desire his aid, or to commit- 
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nicate to him new discoveries in science. Beside 
which, he maintained an extensive correspondence 
with the most eminent scholars throughout Europe. 

In 1669, he published his e Continuation of new 
Experiments, touching the Spring and Weight of the 
Air; to which was added, A Discourse of the Atmo- 
spheres of Consistent Bodies and the same year he 
revised and enlarged several of his former tracts, 
some of which were now translated into Latin, in 
order to gratify the curiosity of foreigners. 

In the succeeding year he gave to the world a work 
which occasioned much speculation, as it seemed to con- 
tain an Immense treasure of new knowledge grounded 
upon actual experiments, instead of that notional 
philosophy, which in the beginning of the century 
had been so much in fashion. The title of this trea- 
tise was, ‘ Of the Cosmical Qualities of Things.’ 

About this time, Dr. Peter Du -Moulin (the son of 
the French divine of the same name) who had tra- 
velled with Air. Boyle's nephews, dedicated to him 
his ‘ Collection of Latin Poems.’ But in the midst 
of his studies, and other useful employments, he was 
attacked by a severe paralytic distemper; of which, 
however, la; with some difficulty got the better, by 
adhering strictly to a proper regimen. 

In 167L he published * ( Considerations on the 
Usefulness of Experimental and Natural Philosophy, 
the second Part;’ as also • A Collection ot Tracts 
upon several useful and important points of Practical 
Philosophy.* In 1(57~* appeared his * Essay about 
the Origin and Virtue of Oems,’* in which, accord- 

* See the Extracts. 

^ 2 
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ing to his custom, he treated an old and trite subject 
in a novel manner. The same year, likewise, ap- 
peared * A Collection of Tracts, touching the Rela- 
tion between Flame and Air, and several other use- 
ful and curious Subjects;’ beside a great number of 
short Dissertations, addressed to the Royal Society, 
and inserted in their Transactions. 

In 1673, came out his ‘ Essays on the strange 
Subtilty, great Efficacy, and determinate Nature 
of Effluvia; to which were added, Variety of Ex- 
periments on other Subjects and Antony Le 
Grand, an eminent Cartesian philosopher, dedicated 
to him his ‘ History of Nature,’ which made it’s 
appearance in Latin, and gave a large account of 
the reputation which Mr. Boyle had acquired in 
foreign parts. 

In 1674 he published his ‘Collection of Tracts 
on the Saltness of the Sea, the Moisture of the 
Air, the natural and preternatural .State of Bodies 
to which he prefixed, * A Dialogue concerning Cold 
a piece, which had been written nearly ten years 
before, entitled ‘ The Excellency of Theology com- 
pared with Natural Philosophy, as both are the 
Objects of Men’s Study, in an Epistolary Discourse 
to a Friend;’ and an additional ‘ Collection of 
Tracts, comprehending some Suspicions about hid- 
den Qualities of the Air, Animadversions upon Mr. 
Hobbes’ Problem about a Vacuum, and a Discourse 
of the Cause of Attraction by Suction ;’ in which 
many old errors and groundless notions are refuted 
and exploded. 

In 1675, appeared ‘ Considerations about the 
Reconcileableness of Reason and Religion, by 
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T. E.* a layman;’ to which was annexed, ‘A Dis- 
course about the Possibility of the Resurrection, by 
Mr. Boyle.’ Among other pieces communicated by 
him during this year to the Royal Society, two 
upon ‘ Quicksilver growing hot with Cold’ deserve 
particular notice. 

In 167b, he published * Experiments and Notes 
about the Mechanical Origin of particular Qualities,’ 
in several discourses on a great variety of subjects : 
among the rest, he treats very largely, and as usual 
very accurately, of electricity. 

As a Director of the East India Company, lie had 
been extremely useful to that body, especially in 
procuring their charter. The only return which 
he expected for these services was, that they should 
come to some resolution in favour of the propagation 
of the Gospel in the East ; and, as a proof of his 
own anxiety to co-operate in that praiseworthy pur- 
pose, lie caused five hundred copies of the Gospels 
and Acts of the Apostles in the Malayan tongue to 
he printed at Oxford in 1677, and sent abroad 
at hi:; own expense. f The same year was 
printed at Geneva, without his know ledge, a Mis- 
cellaneous Collection of his Works in Latin; of 
which a large account is given in the Philosophical 
Transactions. 

In 1678, lie communicated to Mr. Ilooke ‘ A 
short Memorial of some Observations made upon an 
artificial Substance, that shines without any preced- 
ing Illustration,’ which that gentleman thought fit to 

* The final letters of RoberT BoylE. 

t This appears from the Dedication prefixed, by his friend Dr. 
Thomas Hyde, to that translation, which was published under 
his direction. 
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make public. In the same year, likewise, he pub- 
lished his ‘ Historical Account of a Degradation of 
Gold, made by an Anti-Elixir.’ This is considered 
as one of his most remarkable compositions : the 
facts contained in it, indeed, would have been es- 
teemed incredible upon any inferior authority. 

In 1680, he obliged the world with the following 
tracts, viz. 6 The Aerial Noctiluea,’ and 4 A Process 
of a factitious self-shining Substance;’ beside which, 
he published also some small discourses upon different 
philosophical subjects. At this period the Royal 
Society, to evince their just sense of his great worth 
and of his constant and eminent services, elected him 
their President ; hut he being extremely, and (as lie 
himself says) 6 peculiarly tender in point of oaths/ 
declined the honour in a letter addressed to Mr. Pro* 
lessor Ilooke, of Gresham College. lie was also, 
within the compass of this year, a considerable bene- 
factor tow ard the publishing of Dr. Burnet’s * History 
of the Reformation as he readily w as, under 
similar circumstances, in the instance of every per- 
formance calculated for the general benefit of man- 
kind. 

In 1681, he published his 4 Discourse of Things 
above Reason.’ In 1682, appeared his ‘Now Expe- 
riments and Observations upon the lev Noctiluea;’ 
to which is added, 4 A Chemical Paradox, making it 
probable that their Principles are transmutahle, so 
that out of one of them others mav he produced/ 
The same year, also, Ik* communicated to the public 
The Second Part of his Continuation of New Ex- 
periments touching the Spring and Weight of the 
Air, and a large Appendix containing several 
other Discourses.’ 
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In 1683, his only production was a short Letter to 
the Rev. Dr. John Beale, in relation to the making 
of fresh water out of salt, published at the request of 
the patentees embarked in Mr. Fitzgerald’s project 
for that purpose. The proposals for this undertaking 
were addressed to Mr. Boyle ; and the person, who 
drew them up, acknowledges in strong terms the 
favour of his assistance. 

In the succeeding year, he printed two very con- 
siderable works: his 6 Memoirs for the Natural His- 
tory of Human Blood;’ and his 6 Experiments and 
Considerations about the Porosity of Bodies, divided 
into two Parts ; the first relating to Animals, the 
second to solid Bodies.’ llis works having now 
grown to a very considerable bulk, Dr. Ciahvorth, 
whose praise 4 alone was sufficient to establish a title 
to fame, urged him in very pressing terms to pub- 
lish them collectively in the Latin tongue; out of 
regard as well to his own reputation, as to the general 
interest of mankind, and the peculiar satisfaction 
of the learned w orld. 

In 1685, he produced his 4 Short Memoirs for the 
Natural Experimental History of Mineral Waters, 
with Directions as to the several .'Methods of trying 
them, including abundance' of* new and useful Re- 
marks, as well as several curious Experiments ; ’ 

‘ An Essay of the great Effects of languid and un- 
heeded Motion ; with an Appendix, containing an 
Experimental Discourse of some hitherto little-re- 
garded Causes of the Insalubrity and Salubrity of 
the Air, and it’s Effects and a ‘ Dissertation on 
the Reeoneileableness of Specific Medicines to the 
Corpuscular Philosophy ; to which is added, A Dis- 
course of the Advantages attending the Use of 
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Simple Medicines/ To these philosophical he added 
an excellent theological Discourse, of 6 the High Vene- 
ration which Mans Intellect owes to God, particularly 
for his Wisdom and Power ; ’ being part of a much 
larger work, which he mentions to prevent any ex- 
ception being taken at the abrupt manner of it’s 
beginning. 

In the commencement of the succeeding year, ap- 
peared his 6 Free Enquiry into the vulgarly received 
Notion of Nature a most important piece, which will 
always be admired and valued by such as have a true 
zeal for religion and intelligible philosophy. The 
same year, his friend Dr. Gilbert Burnet, afterward 
Bishop of Salisbury, transmitted to him from Holland 
his account of his Travels through France, Switzer- 
land, and Italy; which wen*, subsequently, published. 

In' 16*87, a work which he had drawn up in his 
youth, entitled 4 The Martyrdom of Theodora and 
Didyma,’ issued from the press: and in 1688, he 
published his 4 Disquisition into the final Causes of 
Natural Things; and whether, if at all, with what 
Caution a Naturalist should admit them. To which 
was added an Appendix about vitiated Sight/ 

He began now to find that his health, notwith- 
standing all his caution, w as greatly on the decline; 
which put him upon devising every possible method 
of husbanding his time, for the benefit of the learned 
world. With this view, he no longer communi- 
cated his discourses or discoveries to the Royal 
Society, because this could only be done by with- 
drawing his thoughts from tasks which he deemed 
more general importance. He .resigned, likewise, hfe 
appointment as Governor of the Corporation for pro- 
pagating the Gospel in New England: and he even 
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went so far as to announce by public advertisement, 
that he could no longer receive visits as usual, except 
upon extraordinary occasions ; stating, among other 
reasons, that ‘ he wanted leisure to put his papers 
in order, to supply the blanks which he had left in 
many of his treatises, and to repair the deficiencies 
in others occasioned by the carelessness of a servant, 
who had spilt upon them a bottle of sulphuric acid; 
that, as he had been serviceable to the public during 
his life, so his vast collections might not prove use- 
less after his decease.’ Soon afterward, he directed 
a board to be placed over his door, with an inscrip- 
tion notifying when he did, or did not, receive visits. 

Among the other great works which he thus 
gained time to finish, one very probably was 4 A Col- 
lection of Elaborate Processes in Chemistry.’ Con- 
cerning this he wrote a Letter to a friend, which is 
still extant ; but neither the piece itself, nor some 
other curious tracts upon the same subject, found 
among his papers, were ever published. Here it 
ought not to he concealed, that he believed in Al- 
chemy. This appears from a c onversation, which he 
held upon the subject an it I i Dr. 1 1 alley : and likewise 
from his having obtained, in KiSJ). a repeal of the 
statute of 5 Hen. IV. against the multiphing of gold 
and silver. 

In 16})0, he published his 6 Medicina Ilydrostatica : 
or, Hydrostatics applied to the Materia Medica : 
showing how, by the Weight that divers Bodies used 
in Physic have' in Water, one may discover whether 
they be genuine or adulterate. To which was sub- 
joined, A previous Hydrostatieal Way of estimating 
Ores.’ In the postscript to this Treatise, he informs 
the reader, that he had prepared materials sufficient 
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for a second volume; but it never appeared. In the 
same year, however, appeared another excellent work, 
under the title of 4 The Christian Virtuoso ; showing 
that, by being* addicted to Experimental Philosophy , 
a man is rather assisted than indisposed to be a good 
Christian. The First Part. To which were subjoined, 
I. A Discourse upon the Distinction that represents 
some Things as above Reason, but not contrary to 
Reason. II. The First Chapters of a Discourse, en- 
titled, Creatness of Mind promoted by Christianity .’ 
In the advertisement prefixed to this work, he men- 
tions • A Second Part of the Christian Virtuoso;' 
which he had begun, and which is actually published 
(imperfect, as he left it) with an Appendix to the 
first part, in the last edition of his Works. 

The last of his productions published in his life-time 
appeared in the spring* of !(>;)!, entitled, * Ihperi- 
nu ntael Ob.svrvationcs Pht)sic<c\ wherein are briefly 
treated of several Subjects relating* to Natural Philo- 
sophy, in an experimental Way; to which is added, 
A Small Collection of Strange Reports.’ This is 
called, in the title-page, ‘ The First Part;' and 
among his papers were found the ‘ Second and Third 
Parts;’ but they were never given to tin* public. 

Toward the middle of this year, Mr. Hoyle felt 
such an alteration in his health, as induced him to 
think of settling his affairs; and accordingly, on 
the eighteenth of July, he signed and sealed his 
last will, to which he subsequently added several 
codicils. 

In the month of October following, bis distemper 
increased; which might perhaps in some, measure 
l>e owing to his tender concern for his beloved sister 
I ady Uanelagh, with whom he had lived many years 

4 
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in the greatest harmony, and whose tedious indisposi- 
tion about this time brought her to the grave. She 
was, in ail respects, a most accomplished and extra- 
ordinary woman ; so that her brother might justly 
esteem it one of the felicities of his life, that he had 
possessed in such a sister so useful a friend and so 
agreeable a companion. 

He did not himself survive her above a week ; for 
on the last day of the year he died, and was buried 
near her on the seventh of January in the chancel of 
St. Martin’s in the Fields. His funeral, considering 
the crowd of persons of distinc tion who attended it, 
beside his own numerous relations, was as simple as 
possible. The sermon upon the occasion w as preached 
by J)r. Burnet, Bishop of Salisbury. 

In person, we are told, Mr. Boyle was tall but 
slender, and of a countenance pale and emaciated. 
His constitution was so frail and delicate, that he 
had divers sorts of clokes to put on when he went 
abroad, according to the temperature of the air; and, 
in this, Ik* governed himself by the thermometer. 
The small pox he escaped ; but for almost forty years 
he laboured under such a feebleness of body, and 
such lowness of strength and spirits, that it was 
astonishing how he could read, meditate, try experi- 
. meats, and w rite w ith so much perseverance. He had, 
likewise, a weakness i” his ewes, which made' him 
extremely apprehensive of such distempers as might 
affect them, lie imagined also that, if sickness should 
coniine him to his bed, it might raise the pains of the 
stone to a degree bovond his strength to support, so 
that he feared lest his last minutes should prove too 
hard for him. This Was the ground ol all the caution, 
with which he Was observed to live; for, as to life 
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itself, he had that just indifference to it which be- 
came so true a Christian. His sight, however, did 
not begin to grow dim above four hours before he 
died ; and when death came upon him, says Bishop 
Burnet, he had not been above three hours in bed 
before it made an end of him with so little pain, that 
it was plain the light went out merely for want of 
oil to maintain the flame. 

The simplicity of his diet was, in all appearance, 
that which preserved him so long beyond all men’s 
expectation. This he practised with such strictness, 
that in a course of above thirty years lie neither eat 
nor drank to gratify the varieties of appetite, hut 
merely to support nature ; nor ever once transgressed 
the rule, measure, and kind, which had been pre- 
scribed. 

Mr. Boyle was never married; but Mr. Evelyn 
has recorded, that he paid his addresses to the beauti- 
ful daughter of ('ary Earl of Monmouth, and that 
to this passion was owing his ‘ Seraphic Love.* It 
does not appear, however, from any of his own 
writings, that he had ever entertained thoughts of 
this kind. 

After so minute a detail of his views and 
Ids labours* it would be superfluous to enter into 
a Long delineation of his character. From every 
transaction of his life it is obvious, that he was a 
true philosopher, a good citizen, a benevolent man? 
and a pious Christian. The extensiveness of his 
knowledge surpassed every thing but his modesty in 
displaying, and his desire of communicating it. In 
all his compositions, we trace his fear of offending, 
and his fear of concealing ; and this, not from any 
«imid apprehensions of opposition, but from an 
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anxious inclination to instruct without severity, and 
to part with wisdom as freely as he had received it. 
With the justest conception of truth which the 
human mind can frame, he was so cautious in ex- 
amining and reporting, as to avoid in the opinion of 
all correct judges the slightest imputation of credu- 
lity: while on the other hand, he was so well ac- 
quainted with the powers of nature, that he never 
presumed to prescribe limits to them, or stifled acces- 
sions of knowledge by that species of contemptuous 
incredulity, which too often attends superior learning. 
In a word, considered in every light, he approached 
as nearly to perfection as the defects of humanity 
would allow ; and the most universal praise, though 
lie never sought it, waited on his labours living, and 
has constantly attended his memory. 


EXTRACTS. 

Considerations touching the Stile of the Holt/ 
Scriptures . 

k To proceed, then, to the more particular objec- 
tions against the Scripture. The first I shall con- 
sider is, that it is obscure. And this I find alleged 
by two sort of men to two different purposes ; some 
endeavouring bv it to disgrace the Bible, and others 
only making the pretended darkness of many of it’s 
passages an excuse for their not studying it. 

‘ To the first sort of objectors I answer, that it is 
little less than inevitable that many passages of the 
Scripture should seem obscure to us, and that it is 
hut fit tha* divers others should be so too. 

4 For first, the objectors (as I formerly observed) 
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reading the Bible but in translations , are destitute of 
those helps to understand the sense of many passages, 
that may be afforded by skill in the original lan- 
guages. Beside that even to those, that have taken 
pains to understand the original tongues, the genuine 
sense of divers words and phrases is denied by the 
injury of time, through which (as was already noted) 
a greater part of the Hebrew and Chaldean tongues 
has been lost. 

6 Secondly, many texts appear obscure to those 
that live in these latter times, only because that by 
reason of the perishing of those writings and other 
monuments of antiquity that were contemporary to 
the Books of the Old Testament, we cannot be suffi- 
ciently acquainted with the history, the laws, and tin* 
customs of the Jews and other nations mentioned in 
the Scripture; so that it need bo no wonder if divers 
passages of the Books of (lonosis, Joshua, Judges, 
Samuel, the Kings, Esther, and other historical 
Books of the Scripture, as also of the four last Books 
of Moses, arc* obscure tons; and yet might he very 
intelligible* to those in whose times they wore written, 
and lor whose use they were principally designed. 
As, although Lucius Floras would in many places 
appear very obscure to such readers as know nothin# 
of the Homan affairs, but by the account given to 
them in his writings (whence dive rse late* critics have 
have been invited to illustrate him out of other Latin 
authors) yet questionless to the Homan readers that 
lived in his time, or not very long afterward, his hook 
was easy enough to be understood. How much the 
want of other historians contemporary to the Pen men 
of the Old Testament may make* things seem obscure, 
that might by such stories be easily cleared up, we 
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may observe from divers passages of the New Testa- 
ment, which can scarcely be well understood without 
an account of Herod’s family, and the changes that 
happened about our Saviour’s time in Jiukea, which 
was sometimes all of it governed by Herod the Great 
that massacred the children at Bethlehem, and some- 
times was governed by Pilate and other Roman ma- 
gistrates, and sometimes was so divided that it was 
as to some parts only governed by Ilerod’s descend- 
ents under various titles ; the want of the knowledge 
of which, and of the several princes that bore the 
name of Herod, does much puzzle many readers that 
are strangers to Josephus. And it seems somewhat 
strange to many, that Christ should in St. Luke 
(xxi. 21, 22.) admonish his hearers to fly out of Jeru- 
salem and Judcua, and not resort thither from the 
neighbouring countries, xchen they .should see Jeru- 
salem encompassed xeith armies , since those armies 
would probably hinder the counselled retirement, at 
least as to the city. Whereas he that finds in the 
story, that the Roman forces under Gratus did on a 
sudden, and (as good authors tell us) without any 
manifest cause, withdraw from the siege of Jerusalem, 
and then return to it again, ami under Titus carry 

the town bv force ; he that shall read also in Eusebius, 
* 

Hi. 5. that tin* Christians of Jerusalem did (divinely 
iulnionished) make use if the opportunity presented 
tuem to quit all of them tiie city, and retire to I Vila 
oil the other side of Jordan; he, 1 sav, that shall 
lead and take notice of all tin's, will not only clearly 
understand the reasonableness of our Saviour’s warn- 
ing, but admire the prophetic spirit by which he 
oould give it. And, as it is difficult to collect out of 
the Old Testament alone the history oi those times 
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wherein it was written ; so it is not to be expected, 
that out of those books we should be able to collect 
and comprehend either complete ideas of the Israel- 
itish government civil and ecclesiastical, or the true 
state of their several sects, opinions, and affairs in 
matters of religion : and yet without the knowledge 
of those it cannot be, but that many texts will seem 
obscure to 11s, which were not at all so to them that 
were coaetaneous to the penmen of those books. The 
labours of some modern critics, that have put them- 
selves to the trouble of making a thorough search 
into the writings of those Jewish Rabbis that lived 
about our Saviour s and his Apostles’ times, have by 
the help of this Rabbinical learning already cleared up 
divers texts w hich before were dark, because they 
related to particular sects, customs, sayings, or opi- 
nions among the Jew s, w hose know ledge the writ- 
ers of the New Testament do not teach but suppose. 
And I doubt not, but higher and valuable attain- 
ments in that kind of learning (how worthless soever 
I should think it, if it were not conducive to the 
illustration of the Scripture) w ill ere it be very long 
disperse that obscurity, which yet dwells upon divers 
other texts, and will show the groundlessness of all 
our cavils at them, as well as that of many of our 
too fierce contentions about them. 1 shall add, that 
I dare almost presume to question, whether even our 
famousest critics have not left divers Mosaical texts 
in the dark, if not clouded them by their comments, 
merely lor want of knowing the religion of the 
ancient Zairians, in opposition of whose magical wor- 
ship and superstitions I am apt to think divers cere- 
monies of the ritual law of the Jew r s to have been 
instituted. And yet of those Zabiists, I find a deep and 
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general silence in classic authors, except (the Rabbi’s 
Oracle) Maimonides, out of whom our great antiquary, 
Mr. Seidell, both in familiar discourse and in his excel- 
lent Tract of the ‘ Syrian Deities’ gave me first a hint, 
which by lighting on another author of those parts I 
have since had the luck to improve sufficiently to make 
me fear, that they that are strangers to the Zairians’ rites 
and creed will scarcely give us the clearest account the 
theme is capable of in divers passages of the Mosaic 
Law : as I am apt to think, that our ignorance or 
want of taking notice of the persuasions and practices 
of the Gnostics, Carpocratians, and the sects allied to 
theirs, if it do not make us mistake and mis-inter- 
pret, doth at least keep us from giving the clearest 
interpretations whereof they are capable to many 
passages of the New Testament, wherein they are 
either clearly pointed at or closely related to. 

‘ Thirdly, we may reasonably suppose, that of the 
texts that are now difficult unto us. there are divers 
that are so, only because they were principally in- 
tended for the use of those that shall live in after- 
times, by whom they will questionless be better un- 
derstood. To the Jews, that lived in and long after 
Moses’ time, many of those predictions both ver- 
bal and typical of the Messiah seemed very dark, 
which to us Christians are abundantly illustrated by 
the rising of that Sun of Righteousness, who was 
aimed at in them. And though the mysterious Tem- 
ple and City described in Ezekiel, as also much of 
the Apocalypse and divers other prophetic passages? 
of Holy Writ do jet seem abstruse to us, they will 
not appear so to those, to whom their completion 
(the best expositor of dark prophecies) shall have 
v OL. IV. 2 A 
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unfolded them. For I observe, that as some divine 
predictions are clearly expressed, to the intent that 
those that are made acquainted with them may 
beforehand know what will happen ; so others are 
proposed, not so much that those, to whom they are 
first addressed, should know the foretold events be- 
fore they come to pass, as that when they do come to 
pass, the same accomplishment that expounds them 
may evince that the foreteller of them was able to 
foresee them, according to that of our Saviour to his 
disciples, to whom he prophesied the sufferings they 
should undergo : ‘ These things have I told you, that 
when the time shall come, ye may remember that 1 
told you of them ' (John xxvi. 21.) 

‘ Fourthly, it was fit, that there should be some 
obscure passages left in the Inspired Volume, to keep 
those from the knowledge of some of those divine 
mysteries (that are both delightful and useful, though 
not absolutely necessary) who do not think such know- 
ledge worth studying for. As it was also fit, which 
I partly noted above, that there should be some 
clouded and mysterious texts, to excite and recom- 
pense the industry and speculation of elevated wits 
and religious inquirers. 

‘ Lastly, there are divers obscure passages in Scrip- 
ture, wherein the difficulty lies in the thing itself 
that is expressed, not in the Scripture’s manner of 
expressing it. For not to maintain that obscureness, 
that is wont to attend prophetic raptures (of which 
there are many mentioned in Scripture) there are 
divers things, that we agree to be knowable by the 
bare light of nature without Revelation, which yet 
are so un-easy to be satisfactorily understood by pur 
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imperfect intellects, that let them be delivered in the 
clearest expressions men can devise, the notions them- 
selves will yet appear obscure. Thus in Natural Phi- 
losophy itself, the nature of place and time, the origin 
of motion, and the manner whereby the human soul 
performs her functions, are thing's which no writers de- 
livered so clearly, as not to leave the things somewhat 
obscure to inquisitive and examining readers. And 
shall we then wonder that those texts of Scripture, that 
treat of the nature and decrees of God, and of such sub- 
lime mysteries as the Trinity, the Incarnation, the in- 
fluence of the Spirit upon the soul of man, and such 
other abstruse things, which it cannot be reasonably 
expected that human words should keep from being 
hard to be comprehended by human understandings, 
should be obscure to us ; especially if we suffer our not 
understanding their full meaning at first to deter us 
from endeavouring to find it out by farther study ? 

I am sorry I can add on this occasion, that divers 
texts are made to appear more dark, than otherways 
they would, by the glosses and interpretations of 
some, that pretend to expound them. For there 
are divers subtile men, who being persuaded upon 
certain metaphysical notions they are fond of, or 
by the authority of such either churches or persons 
as they highly reverence, that such or such niceties 
are either requisite to the explication of this or that 
doctrine delivered in Scripture, or at least deducible 
from it, will make bold so to interpret dark texts (and, 
sometimes, even clear ones) that they shall seem to 
hold forth not orly their own sense, but the nice 
speculations or deductions of him that quotes them : 
so that divers texts, which to a rational and unpre- 
possessed peruser would appear plain enough, seem 

2 a 2 
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to contain inextricable difficulties to those unwary or 
prejudicate readers, who are not careful to distinguish 
betwixt the plain sense of a text itself, and those 
metaphysical subtilties, which witty and interested 
persons would father upon it; though oftentimes those 
niceties are either so groundless, that though there 
needs much wit to devise them there needs but a 
little reason to despise them, or so unintelligible, as 
to tempt a considering man to suspect that the pro- 
posers either mean not what they speak, or under- 
stand not what they say. And I could wish these 
metaphysical quirks, with which several not only 
schoolmen but other writers have perplexed the 
doctrine of Predestination, of the Trinity, of the ope- 
ration of the Spirit of God upon the will of man, 
and some other mysteries of Christian religion, did 
not give advantages against those doctrines to the 
opposers of them, and perhaps make some men op- 
posers who otherwise would not have been so. And 
I fear, that too great an opportunity has been afforded 
to Atheistical wits by the unintelligible fancies, which 
many have made hold to add to what the Scripture 
has revealed concerning the eternity and infiniteness 
of God : for whilst men undisereetly and unskilfully 
twist together as integral parts of the same doctrine 
a revealed truth with their own metaphysical specu- 
lations about it, though these be too often such as 
cannot - lie proved or* perhaps so much as under- 
stood, they tempt such examining readers, as are 
rational enough to discern the groundlessness of one 
part of the doctrine, to reject the whole for it’s 
sake. But I fear, I have digressed. For my inten- 
tion was only to intimate, that it is not oftentimes 
so jftuch what the Scripture sa y& as. what some men 
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persuade others it says, that make it seem obscure ; 
and that as to some other passages that are so indeed, 
since it is the ahstruseness of what is taught in them 
that makes them almost inevitably so, it is little 
less saucy upon such a score to find fault with the 
stile of the Scripture, than to do so with the Author 
for making them but men. 

* * $ * * 

— 4 The Apostle of the Gentiles, teaching us that 
the whole Scripture is (for so I should rather English 
the 7r<x<ra yaapyi, because there follows) &so7rvevros 9 
divinely inspired , and is profitable for doctrine , for 
conviction, for correction, for instruction in right* 
eousness; that the man of God may be perfect , 
thoroughly furnished unto all good works, 2 Tim. 
iii. 15, 16; and the Apostle of the Circumcision as- 
suring us, that Prophecy came not in old time by the 
will of man, but holy men of God spake as they were 
moved by the Holy Ghost , 2 Pet. i. 21 ; we are not 
to believe that so Divine an enditer, by secretaries most 
of them conspicuous by the gifts of prophecy or mira- 
cles. would solemnly publish to the world and for his 
church any thing that ought indeed to be accounted 
impertinent or useless. And yet of these qualities 
some persons, more bold than learned and considerate, 
are pleased to impeach many passages of Scripture. 
But truly that God, who was so precisely exact in the 
dimensions, proportions, and all other circumstances 
of the ancient Tabernacle, though it were but a typical 
and temporary structure, ought to be supposed at 
feast as careful to let nothing superfluous intrude into 
those volumes, which being consigned to the Church 
for the perpetual use and instruction of it must con- 
tain nothing unConducive to those designs, the least 
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text in it being as contributory to the completing of 
the Bible as every loop or pin was to the perfection 
of the Tabernacle. God, by so great a condescension 
to the weakness of our capacities and memories, as the 
withholding from the canon so many writings of 
Solomon, and so many of the oracles and miracles of 
our Saviour, and by so strangely preserving the whole 
Scripture (for the books pretended to be lost, though 
written by never so holy men, are either in our Bibles 
extant under other names, or cannot be demonstrated 
to have ever been canonical, that is, entrusted with 
the Church as the infallible rule of faith and life) does, 
methinks, abundantly evidence his design of enchasing 
nothing there, that hath no tendency to bis people’s 
instruction. Were not my discourse confined by my 
occasions, and the fear of distressing your patience to 
somewhat narrower limits, I could easily by several 
instances of texts, seemingly useless, show how much 
men have been mistaken in imagining them suujt. 
Many passages that at the first nr second reading I 
could find or guess no uses of, at the third or fourth 
I have discovered so pregnant in them, that I almost 
equally admired the richness of those texts, and my 
not discerning it sooner. A superficial and cursory 
perusal presents us many things as trivial or super- 
fluous, which a perspicacious reflexion discloses to be 
mysterious. And of so precious a quality is the 
knowledge of Scripture, that no one part of it ought 
to be esteemed useless, if it may but facilitate or im- 
prove the understanding of any other; divine truths 
being of that worth, that the knowledge and acquisition 
of a few of them, as much outvalues a greater know- 
ledge of other things, as a jeweller’s skill and stock is 
preferred before a mason’s. And I consider here, that 
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as the Bible was not written for any one particular 
time or people, but for the whole church militant dif- 
fused through all nations and ages ; as many passages 
(e.g; those oppose 1 to the Zabians’ magical rites) have 
at first been necessary for the Jews, which lose the 
degree at least of that quality for us ; so there are 
many others very useful, which will not perhaps be 
found so these many ages, being possibly reserved 
by the prophetic Spirit that endited them (and whose 
omniscience comprises, and unites, in one prospect all 
times and all events) to quell some future foreseen 
heresy, which will not perhaps be born till we be 
dead ; or resolve some yet unformed doubt, or con- 
found some error that hath not yet a name : so that 
all the parts of Scripture arc 1 useful in some ages, and 
some in all. We read in the Gospel, that at the first 
institution of the Eucharist it was expressly said to 
the disciples concerning the sacramental wine, ‘ Drink 
ye all of it,' Matt. xxvi. 27. Mark xiv. 2d.; whereas, 
upon the exhibition of the bread, the particle all is 
omitted. This difference, ’tis like, the primitive Chris- 
tians marvelled at, and discerning no reason for it 
might lie tempted to think the passage useless or su- 
perfluous ; but we, that live in an age wherein the cup 
is denied to much the greater part of the communi- 
cants, are invited not only to absolve the recording of 
this particularity, but to admire it. The ceremonial 
law, with all it’s mystic rites (which, like the manger 
to the shepherds, holds forth wrapped in his swaddling 
clothes the infant Jesus, Luke ii.) to many, that be- 
stow the reading on it, seems scarcely worth it : yet 
what use the Apostles made of it with the Jews, and 
how necessary the knowledge of it is j*et to us in our 
controversies with them, he that is any thing versed 
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in them cannot be ignorant. And let me tell you,Theo- 
philus, that those fundamental controversies are both 
more necessary and more worthy a wise man’s study, 
than most of those comparatively trifling ones, that at 
present so miserably (not to say, so causelessly) dis- 
tract Christendom. How many passages of the Pro. 
phets by lazy readers are thought to have no use, 
which, as the star did the Wise Men (Matt, ii.) lead 
the attentive considerers to Christ ; and so loudly and 
harmoniously, together with Moses’ typic shades, utter 
those words of the Baptist, ‘ Behold the Lamb of 
God \ that taheth array the .sins of the world,' John 
i. 20., that I meet with numerous passages in the New 
Testament, to which I cannot but apply what St. 
Matthew notes upon his narrative of our Saviour's 
apprehension : 6 All this was done , that the Scrip- 
tures of the Prophets might be fulfilled Matt, 
xxvi. 56; or rather, k Now all this was so done that 
they were fulfilled' (for so, oftentimes, the context 
commands us to render the lux in these citations); and 
which recal to my mind the history of the Transfigu- 
ration : for as there the Apostles at first saw Moses 
and Elias talking with Jesus , but at the second view 
(when the cloud was withdrawn, and he had spoken 
to them) saw none but Jesus only , Matt. xvii. 3, 8; 
so such passages as 1 am speaking of in the Law, the 
Prophets, and the Gospel, at first survey appear very 
distinct things ; but upon a second inspection, and the 
access of more light from an attentive collation ol 
things, they do all as it were vanish into Christ, 0 
whom (to use an Apostle’s term) ll loses in the Law ami 
the Prophets did write , John i. 55. and at whop 
those types and those predictions pointed. Those in- 
'*t|jfaces of the Old Testament, of the confused or dis- 
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located mention of known pedigrees and stories, were 
possibly useless and even troublesome to the ancient 
Jews, but serve us extremely to silence the cavils of 
the modern ones; when they would invalidate the 
New Testament’s authority, because in St. Stephen’s 
narrative, and some of the Evangelist’s genealogies, 
the Holy Ghost is pleased to employ in the New 
Testament that obscure strain he had oftener used in 
the Old : and sure as insultingly as the Jews used to 
urge against us objections of that nature, I could 
readily retaliate and repay them in the same coin, 
were there no common enemy that might be advan- 
taged by our quarrel, and employ cither’s arguments 
against both. And as there are divers prophetical pas- 
sages in the Revelation, which we know as little the 
use as the meaning of, which yet doubtlessly our pos- 
terity will not find barren, when once the accomplish- 
ment shall have proved the expositor of those predic- 
tions, whose event will (if it do nothing else) attest 
the omniscience of their inspirer; so, possibly, of 
many Mosaic constitutions, whereof we Christians 
find excellent uses, most of the old Jews scarcely knew 
any. At least my conversation with our modern Rab- 
bies slums me that they, whilst they obstinately de- 
cline referring them to the Messias. can scarcely make 
any more of the inspired and mysterious laws of 
Moses (except those* the" relate to the Zabian supeiv 
stition, with which too most of their doctors are as 
unacquainted as ours) than the Egyptians, or Gym- 
nosophists, could of their sacrifices and other ritual 
devotions. 

4 It is not, that I think all the books that constitute 
he Bible of equal necessity or equal usefulness, be- 

1 
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cause they are of equal extraction ; or that I esteem 
the church would lose as much in the prophecy of 
Nahum as that of Isaiah, or in the book of Ruth as 
in the Epistle to the Romans or the gospel of John 
(as the fixed stars themselves, though of the same 
heaven, are not all of the same magnitude and lustre) 
but I esteem all the constituent books of Scripture 
necessary to the canon of it : as two eyes, two ears, 
and the rest of the members are all necessary to the 
body ; without divers of which it may be, but not he 
so perfect, and which are all of great though not of 
equal usefulness. And perhaps it might, without too 
much hyperbole, be said yet farther ; that as among 
the stars that shine in the firmament, though there 
be a disparity of greatness compared to one another, 
yet they are all of them lucid and celestial bodies, and 
the least of them far vaster than any tiling on earth;, 
so of the two Testaments that compose the Bible, 
though there may be some disparity in relation to 
themselves, yet are they both heavenly and instruc- 
tive volumes, and inestimably outvaluing any the 
earth affords, or human pens ever traced. And I must 
add, that as rnineralists observe that rich mines are 
wont to lay hid in those grounds, whose surface bears 
no fruit-trees (too much maligned by the arsenical 
and resembling fumes) nor is well stored with useful 
plants or verdure, as if God would endear those ill 
favoured lands by giving them great portions ; so (di- 
vers passages of Iloly Writ, which appear barren -$nd 
unpromising to our first survey, and hold not obvipjigly 
forth instructions or promises, being by a sedulous 
artist searched into (and the original word 
used in that text of * Search the Scriptures , ’ Jolui 
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r. 39 m does properly enough signify the ‘ searching for 
hid treasure ’) afford out of their penetrated bowels 
rich and precious mysteries of divinity.’ 


From his Tractate on c Seraphic Love. 9 

‘ What has been said already, Lindamor, hath it 
seems sufficed to rectify your dove by disabusing it, 
and showing you how unfitly it was placed on it’s 
former objects. Your proficiency in that invites me 
to proceed with you to a new lesson, and (mindful of 
that true saying of an eminent Father, Nemo aliquem 
amat , quem non vult esse metier cm ) to endeavour to 
exalt your passion by directing and settling it upon 
an object, the due contemplation of whose loveliness 
may cure as perfectly all hurts received from any 
mortal beauty, as anciently the sight of the mysterious 
serpent on the pole (Numb. xxi. 8, 9.) did cure the 
hurts the fiery serpents gave. For, since to gaze 
steadfastly on an outward beauty, where all your 
looking will but discover the same face, is found so 
effectual to kindle or to blow the flame of love (which 
the Greeks prettily enough express by their zx m ooxv 
yivsTou to z%xv) how much must a due contemplation 
enamour us of that divine, and though refulgent, yet 
ever more and more discoverable object, where atten- 
tion and wonder still mutually excite and cherish 
each other ? Whence the zealousest and peifectest 
lovers of God are the glorious Angels, of whom our 
Saviour says, Tha* in heaven they always behold 
the face of his Father which is in heaven (Matt, 
xviii. 20.) and those blessed Saints, whose employ- 
5 
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ment and whose happiness is, in the Revelation, ex- 
pressed to be to follow the Lamb zvhithersoever he 
goes (Rev. xiv. 4.) And those unblemished persons 
are in that place recorded to have kept themselves 
undefiled by mortal beauties, to teach us that the 
nearer and clearer intuition, that heaven affords them 
of the glorious object of their passion, was not the 
cause of it, but the recompence ; and that, while they 
lived exiles here on earth, it was such a speculation 
as I am recommending to you, wherewith they lived, 
to borrow the expression used of Moses, as seeing 
him who is invisible , Heb. xi. 27. ; a sight, whose 
glory made them look on fading beauties with as un- 
dazzled and untroubled eyes, as eagles can be sup. 
posed to cast on glow-worms when they have been 
newly gazing on the sun.’ * * * 

— ‘ Seraphic I ;Ove, whose passionateness is it’s best 
complexion, has then most approached it’s noblest 
measure, when it can least be measured ; nor ought 
it’s extent to admit any other limits, than an utter 
disability to exceed those that terminate it. For he 
alone loves God as much as he ought, that loving him 
as much as he can, strives to repair the deplored im- 
perfection of that love with an extreme regret to 
find his love no greater. Such a sublimity of love 
will I test entitle you to the consolation accruing from 
that memorable passage of St. John, where he says 
that Croil is love , and he that dwelleth in love dzvell- 
eth in Clod, and Clod in him, (John iv. (i.) ; which 
supplies me with a very forcible inducement to invite 
you to an eager aspiring to a transcendency in de- 
votion, since it may render Self-] )enial so easy, that it 
will at last almost divest that name. For this sub- 
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lime love being by an intimate conjunction with it’s 
object wholly devoted to it, and thoroughly refined 
from all base dross of selfishness and interest, nobly 
begets a most strict union of our will with God’s, or 
rather a perfect submission of the one to the other. 
And thus, when it is become your will to obey his, no 
dispensations of Providence will immoderately dis- 
quiet you : for you possess your wishes in general, 
and in bulk, though possibly not always in retail ; for 
your chicfest desire being to see your Maker’s will 
fulfilled, your knowledge of his being the sovereign 
and uncontrolled disposer of the events assures you, 
that all accidents that can lx'fal you are but exact ac- 
complishments of his will, and consequently of yours, 
so far forth as that is included and comprised in his. 
When you have resigned, or rather consigned, your 
expropriated will (if I may so call it) to God, and 
thereby as it were entrusted him to will for you, all 
his disposals of and his dispensations toward you are 
in effect the acts of your own will, with the advan- 
tage of their being directed and specified by him ; an 
advantage, that does at once assure you both of their 
rectitude and success. God’s wisdom, power, and 
love to you considered, how much more happy must 
you be in your options of his choosing for you, than 
your immediate own ? The patient thinks himself 
obliged to gratify his physician, for choosing for him 
what sorts of meat he is to feed on : though the doc- 
tor be wont to make such a choice for him, as de- 
prives him of the dishes he best likes, and oftentimes 
confines him to those he loatlis. Alas ! how often 
might God say of our requests, as Christ did of those 
of the two aspiring disciples, ‘ Ye knoxv not what ye 
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ask!' I admire, and blush, to read in a heathen sati- 
rist so heavenly a lesson as — 

t 

Permittes ipsis cxpcndcrc numinibwt , quid 
Conveniat nobis , reb usque sit utile noslris : 

Nam pro jucundis aptissima qiuvque dabunt Di. 

Carior est illis homo qnlbn sibi : nos , animorum 
Impidsu et creed pravdque cupidinc ducti , 

Conjugiion petimus parhnnque uxor is ; at illis 
Notion , qui pucri qualisque ; JiUura sit uxor . 

* Unto the wiser Gods the care permit, 

. OF what’s for us and our affairs most fit. 

They will for pleasant things the best confer. 

To whom man is than to himself more dear. 

We, by our blinder passions led astray. 

Do for a wife perhaps or children pray; 

Which they may chance refuse us out of love, 

Knowing what both the wife and boys would prove.* * 

the consideration of which made a heathen philoso- 
pher say, that ‘ he was wont only in general terms to 

* Of this passage, both as a gratification of curiosity, ami a 
subject for comparison, are subjoined three recent and rival 
versions * 


-To the Gods our fortune trust, 

Their thoughts are wise, their dispensations just. 

What best may profit, or delight, they kuow ; 

♦ And real good for fancied bliss bestow : 

With eyes of pity, they our frailties scan; 

More dear to them, than to himself, is man. 

B}' blind desire, by headlong passion driven, 

For wife and heirs we daily weary heaven; 

Yet still ’tis heaven’s prerogative to know. 

If heir or wife will bring us weal or woe/ (Gifford.) 

-This rule receive ; 

1 he choice of blessings to the giver leave. 
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beg good things of the gods, leaving it to them to 
determine what things were good for him and in- 
deed our own wishes are but . too commonly as blind 
as Rachel’s, who having so eagerly longed for children 
that she impatiently cries, Give me children, or else 
J die (Gen. xxxv. 8.) died in child-bearing ; and as 
destructive to the wishers, as their longings proved to 
the murmuring Israelites, who loathing the whole- 
some manna (Numb. xi. 33.) the bread of angels 
God had provided for them, ate their own bane in the 
flesh they had so greedily lusted for. Thus, Linda- 
mor, that so affrighting virtue of Self-Denial proves 
to be little more than a son’s letter of attorney to his 
father, of whose paternal kindness and consummate 
abilities in the management of affairs his confidence 
amounts to a certainty. Nay, till my second 
thoughts checked the over-forward impetuosity of 
my first, I was about to add — since God feels an 
infinite satisfaction in the accomplishment of his own 


He grants us happiness, and not our will: 

L/en when wc hate ourselves, he loves us still. 

By a blind impulse violently driven, 

We claim a wife, a family from heaven ; 

But heaven best knows how vile our wife may be. 

How shameless our ungrateful family/ (Hodgson.) 

« Do thou permit the Gods to choose 

What it is meet to grant, and what refuse. 

Giving whatever is good, they oft deny 
What only seems so to our erring eye : 

Dear to himself is man, but far more dear 
To them, who mark how passion wins his ear. 

A wife, a home, and sweet domestic peace — 

These boons he seeks with prayers that never cease: 

Thet/y to whose altars and whose shrines he runs. 

Discern the future wife, the future sons/ (Badham.) 
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will, your making over your whole will to God will 
impart to you that felicity proportioned to the degree 
©f the resignment. And as the eye, while % the 
optic nerve tied unto the head, can taste delights 
* which it is dead to, being once severed from it, though 
otherwise it enjoy the best condition of which it’s in- 
animate nature can be supposed to be capable; so 
may you well, by an identity or sameness (in tend- 
ency, though not in nature) with your Maker’s, as it 
were engrafted into God’s, receive a new and enlarged 
capacity, which will enable you to contain and relish 
joys highly transcending those which the fullest fruition 
of your private wishes would be able to create. Thus, 
Self-Denial is a kind of holy association with God, 
and by making you his partner, interests you in all 
his happiness and acquisitions. And, consonantly, 
we see that glorified Saints and blessed Angels, whose 
wills have the most exquisite and exact conformity 
to God’s, enjoy a happiness most approaching his : 
whereas the Apostate Spirits, in a confirmed repug- 
nancy to his will, find the extremity of wretchedness.’ 

vfr r!r •ijr ■Hr 

— c T must needs acknowledge, Lindanior, that 
when with bold telescopes I survey the old and' newly- 
discovered stars and planets that adorn the upper 
region of the world, and when with excellent micro- 
scopes I discern in otherwise invisible objects the in- 
imitable suhtilty of Nature’s curious workmanship, 
and when in a word by the help of anatomical knives 
and the dght of chemical furnaces I study the book 
of nature, and consult the glosses of Aristotle, Epi- 
curus, Paracelsus, Harvey, Helmont, and other learned 
expositors of that instructive volume ; I find myself 
Oftentimes reduced to exclaim with* the Psalmist. 
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How manif old arc thy works, O Lord ! in wisdom 
hast thou made them all (Ps. civ. 24.) And when I 
have* been losing myself in admiration of what I 
understand not, only enough to admire and not to 
comprehend, I am often obliged to interrupt or break 
off my incjuirics, by applying to the work of God’s 
creation the expression used by St. Paul of those of 
his providence, O the depth of the riches , both of the 
wisdom and knowledge of God! how unsearchable 
are his judgements , and his ways untraceable ! 
(Rom. xi. 33.) And exclamations of this nature may 
the attentive consideration of any other of God’s at- 
tributes, deservedly, produce. But having elsewhere 
treated of this subject in a peculiar Discourse, I shall 
now, Lindamor, invite you to consider with me how 
much you, and those that are conscious to their 
having virtue enough in themselves to make them 
prize it in others, are in love with Cato, Scipio, and 
those other heroes that ennoble and almost exceed 
mankind, upon the bare know ledge of their virtues ; 
although from them we derive no personal advantage, 
their death having numerous ages preceded our na- 
tivity. Since then we pay so much disinterested love 
to some few faint and ill-refined virtues, that never 
did profit us ; how much on such a score, and at that 
rate, should wc love Him w ho so possesses all per- 
fection, that each perfection is infinite! Were you 
and I our own creators, Lindamor, and wholly in- 
dependent upon God, w ithout either need or hope to 
taste his bounty, his native excellences and what he 
has done for others should surely ravish us, and en- 
amour us of him. Though his benefits to us did not 
entitle him to our love, his essence (the source, and 
only motive, of those benefits) would give him a right 
voi. xv. 2 n 
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to it ; and, though we owed him nought for what we 
are, we yet should owe him love for what he is. He 
is that glorious sun, from whom (as beams) all created 
perfections flow, and in whom they all concentre. To 
omit God’s sovereign majesty, which places him so 
high, that but to own for him so familiar and level- 
ling an affection as love, much more to expect to 
be reloved by him, were not the least saucy pre- 
sumption man could be guilty of, did not his own 
commands make it a duty. — Not to insist on this, I 
say, lot us a while consider that proper and peculiar 
attraction of love, his loveliness ; which is such, that 
did we but once see it, all creature-competitions (even 
we being judges) would be then as impossible, as they 
are now unjust. In the fifth Evangelist’s (Tsaiali 
vi. vii.) prophetic visions, the Seraphims themselves, 
those glorious ornaments of the Celestial Hierarchy, 
are represented as covering their faces in God’s pre- 
sence, cither blushing at their comparative deformity, 
or unable to sustain the unqualified splendor of so 
divine brightness: whence perhaps it became <$, old 
the Jewish fashion, as some frequent expressions in 
their writers intimate, when they went to pray, to 
veil their heads and laces ; though now I have in their 
synagogue seen them only cover their head, not their 
faces, with those white garments they wear at their 
public devotions. And, Lindamor, if Moses’ face by 
but a few days’ converse with God reflected such a 
light, as dazzled mortal eyes ; and if his swift Hosts, 
the .Angels, w hen sent on errands to us here on earth, 
even when they may be supposed (if 1 may so speak) 
to wear their travelling clothes, and stood as much to 
our frailty in the form as the region they appear to 
, us id, do in spite of that darkening, condescension so 
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milch transcend all objects here on earth, that the 
Scripture often mentions that even those who aspired 
to irriitate their virtues were confounded at their pre- 
sence; and if in this veiling habit they appear so 
glorious, that their thus disadvantaged beauty is made* 
the compliment and hyperbole of that quality — what 
may we, or rather what may we not, conclude of God 
himself, of whom the Scripture says. He , that planted 
the ear , shall he not hear ? He, that formed the eye , 
shall he not see? (Ps. xciv. 9-) that is ; ‘ Pie, that im- 
parts a faculty or an excellence to the creature, shall 
not he himself much more eminently possess it ? ’ 
And, in effect, the most unblemished created beauties 
are but faint shadows (or, trulier, foils) of his. Those 
drops of prettiness, scatteringly sprinkled among the 
creatures, were designed to defecate and exalt our 
conceptions, not to inveigle or detain our passions : 
for God did never intend them to terminate our love, 
but only by our eyes to exalt our faith above them ; 
and by* the beauties our sight can apprehend, to raise 
us to a confidence, that then* is in their Author more 
than we can either see or comprehend. l ake Elijah’s 
fiery chariots (2 Kings ii. 11.) though they be pure 
and bright, and consist of the noblest and gloriouscst 
materials, they are meant by God but to carry us up 
to him. And as the Patriarch's steward was furnished 
with so sumptuous an equipage ((ion. xxiv. 10 — 55.) 
to court Rebecca, not for himself but for Isaac, so all 
the loveliness imparted to the creature is lent it but 
to give us some more* large conceptions of that vast 
confluence and immensity that exuberates in God . 
To make the rightest use of fading beauties, you must 
consider God and them, as you were wont to do your 
mistress’ picture, and it’s crystal cover : where, though 

2 B 2 
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that native glass were pure and lovely, and very richly 
edged, yet to gaze on it was not the cliiefest business 
of your eye ; nor did you in it terminate your light, 
but greedily look through and l>eyond it, upon the 
adored image that solid veil betrayed. Methinks 
Seraphic and our common lovers behold exterior beau- 
ties with a difference resembling that wherewith 
children and astronomers consider Galileos optic 
glasses (with one of which telescopioes, that I re- 
member I saw at Florence, he merrily boasted that 
* he had trovato la corte a Glove *) which the one 
prizes most for what they appear, the other for what 
they discover. For children, contenting themselves 
to wonder at the length and fall in love with the 
workmanship and gildings of the tube, do thus but 
gaze upon them ; whereas astronomers look through 
them, and scarcely taking notice of the unusual orna- 
ments or the shape, employ them to find out unknown 
lights in the sky, and to descry in heaven bright 
stars unseen before, and other celestial novelties and 
beauties.’ * * * * «,* 


From his ‘ Treatise on Gems' 

* But that any gems, especially the hardest sorts of 
them, should have a later beginning than that of the 
earth itself, will probably be thought to relish of a 
paradox ; and I doubt not, it will pass with many for 
a great one, that some of these hardest of solid bodies 
should have been once fluid ones, or liquors : where- 
fore, I shall endeavour to countenance this hypothesis 
by the following considerations : 

‘ 1. And first the diaphaneity of diamonds, rubies. 
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saphires, and many other gems agrees very well with 
this conjecture, and thereby seems to favour it. For 
it is hot so likely, that bodies that were never fluid 
should have that arrangement of their constituent 
parts, that is requ isite to transparency, as those that 
were once in a liquid form; during which it was easy 
for the beams of light to make themselves passages 
every way, and dispose the solid corpuscles after the 
manner requisite to the constitution of a transparent 
body. Therefore we see, that silver in aqua fortis or 
lead in spirit of vinegar, having by that solution had 
their particles reduced into a fluid form, those parti- 
cles, thougli before opacous, are so disposed of as to 
make not only a diaphanous solution, but if one 
pleases, transparent crystals. And what chemists 
usually try with those metals, I have had the curiosity 
to try with several stones, which I may hereafter have 
occasion to name to you. But this argument I bring 
ratherjto confirm, than evince, my conjecture, 

‘ he origin assigned to gems may be, also, 
countenanced by the external figuration of divers of 
them. For we plainly see, that the corpuscles of 
nitre, alum, vitriol, and even common salt, being suf- 
fered to coagulate in the liquors they swam in before, 
will convene into crystals of curious and determinate 
shapes. And the like I have tried in several metal- 
line bodies dissolved in several menstruums. But 
unless a concreting strne, or other like body, be either 
surrounded with or in good part contiguous to a fluid, 
it is not easy to conceive how it should acquire a 
curious angular and determinate shape. For con- 
crescent bodies, as I may so speak, if they have not 
room enough in an ambient fluid for the most con- 
gruous ranging of their parts, cannot cast themselves 
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into fine and regular shapes, such as I shall presently 
show that divers gems seem to affect ; but the matter 
they consist of must conform to the figures of the 
cavity that contains it, and which in ’this case has not 
So much the nature of a womb as of a mold. And so 
we sec that saltpetre, and divers other salts, if the 
water they were dissolved in be much too far boiled 
away before they are suffered to shoot, will, if the 
liquor fill the glass, sometimes coagulate into a mass 
fashioned like the inside? of the contained vessel, or if 
a pretty quantity of liquor remains after the coagu- 
lation, that part of the nitrous mass that was reduced 
to be concreted next the glass, will have the shape of 
the internal surface of it, whatever that he ; but those 
crystals that are contiguous to the remaining liquor, 
having a fluid ambition to shoot in, will have those 
parts of their bodies that are contiguous to the liquor 
curiously formed into such prismatical shapes as are 
proper to nitre. 

‘ To apply this now to gems : that divers kinds 
of them have geometrical and determinate shapes, 
though it be not vulgarly observed, because we are 
wont to set; them whim they are cut, if not also set 
in rings and jewels; yet I have often had the oppor- 
tunity to take notice of it, by having had the curi- 
osity to look upon many of them rough as nature has 
produced them, and the good fortune to take divers 
of them out of their wombs. For 1 rememl>or I have 
taken a go d number of Indian granates out of a lump 
of Heterogeneous matter, whose distinct cavities like 
so many cells contained stones, on some' of whose sur- 
faces you might see triangles, parallelograms, &c. 
And being once near the rock, whence those stones 
Chiefly fetched that are commonly [called Bristol- 
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stones, I remember I rid thither and procured a work- 
man or two to dig me up a number of them, divers 
of which I found to be curiously and determinately 
shaped, much like some crystals of nitre that I have 
taken pleasure to compare with them. And the like 
figuration I have also observed in divers Cornish 
diamonds, and in a fair and large one, which one that 
knew not what it was found growing with many 
lesser in Ireland, and presented me. And to let you 
see, that it is not only in these softer gems that this 
curious figuration is to be met with, I shall add, that 
1 found among many stones I had and took to be 
rubies (and those, the jewellers will tell you, are ex- 
ceeding hard) a considerable number, whose shapes, 
though not the same with those of the Cornish and 
Irish stones, were yet line and geometrical. And the 
like I have observed even in those hardest of bodies, 
diamonds, themselves, of which remembering that in 
my collection of minerals I had a pretty one that was 
rough, J&perceived that the surface of it consisted of 
several triangular planes which were not exactly flat, 
hut had as it were smaller triangles within them, that 
lor the most part met at a point and did seem to con- 
stitute as it were a very obtuse solid angle : encou- 
raged by this, I examined several other rough dia- 
monds, and found the most of them to have angular 
and determinate shapes, not unlike that newly men- 
tioned. And having thereupon consulted an expert 
jeweller, that was also a traveller, though he could 
not name to me the shapes of the uncut diamonds he 
had met with, yet he told me he generally found 
them to be shaped like that I showed him, insomuch 
that such a shape; was a mark by which lie usually 
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judged a stone to be a right diamond, if he had not 
the opportunity to examine it by hardness. 

‘ And this I shall add, in favour of the comparison 
I lately intimated betwixt the coagulation of petre 
and that of gems, that having once made an odd 
menstruum wherein I was able to dissolve some pre- 
cious stones, there shot in the liquor crystals pretty 
large, and so transparent and well-shaped that they 
might well have passed for crystals of nitre ; and yet, 
if I much misremember not, they were insipid. And 
I have divers times taken notice in such stones as the 
Bristol diamonds, that though that part which may 
lie looked upon as the upper part of the stone were 
curiously shaped, having six smooth sides, which at 
the top were as it were cut oft' sloping so as to make 
six triangles that terminated like those of a pyramid 
in a vertex : yet that, which may be looked upon as 
the root or lower part of the stone, was much less 
transparent (if not opaeous) ami devoid of apy re- 
gular figuration; of which the reason seentp 1 <6* be, 
that this being the paid whereby the stone adhered to, 
it’s womb, it was sullied by the muddiness of it* and 
reduced to conform itself to whatever sha|»e ‘■file con- 
tiguous part of the cavity chanced to lie of; whereas 
the upper part of the stone was not only formed of 
the clearer part of the lapidescent juice before the 
waterish vehicle was exhaled, but had room and op- 
portunity to shoot into the curious figure belonging 
to it’s nature. And this is much more conspicuous, 
where many of these crystals grow as it were in 
clusters out of one mineral cake or lump, as I have 
seen not only in those soft but yet transparent con- 
cretions, which some of the later mineralists (for the 
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ancient seem scarcely to have known them) call Fluorcs, 
and particularly in a very fine mineral lump, that I 
had once the honour to have showed me by a great 
prince and no less great a virtuoso, to whom it was 
then newly presented. For this mass consisted of 
two flat parallel cakes, that seemed composed of a 
dirty kind of crystalline substance ; and out of each 
cake there grew toward the other a great number of 
stones, some of which by their cohesion kept the two 
cakes together, and most of these stones having each 
of them a little void space about it wherein it had 
room to shoot regularly, were geometrically shaped, 
and which looked very prettily, were coloured like a 
German amethyst. And 1 have myself a pretty large 
stone?, taken up here in England by a gentleman of 
my acquaintance, which consists as it were of four 
parts : the lowermost is a thin and broad fiake of 
coarse stone, only adorned he to and there with very 
minute* glistering particles, as if they were, as pro- 
Lai&f they may he, of a metalline nature ; over this 
is^ispirtad another thin white but opacous bed, which 
is, so enclosed between the first-named bed and the 
two’ others, that without defacing the stone I cannot 
well examine it : the third consists of a congeries of 
minute crystals exceedingly thick-set, which there- 
fore look whitish, having little or no tincture of their 
own ; and this part, no more than cither of the former, 
is not much thicker than a barley-corn : the fourth 
and uppermost part, which yet seems in great part to 
he the same crystals, which as they grow higher and 
spread acquire a deeper colour, is made up of a great 
number of amethysts some paler and some highly 
tincted, which are of very differing figures and big- 
nesses, accordingly (as one may guess) as they had con- 
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veniencyto shoot — these at one end of the stone lying in 
a flat bed, as it were, and scarcely exceeding a barley- 
corn in length ; whereas those at the other end shoot 
up to a good height into figured crystals, some of them 
as big as the top of my little finger, and those are the 
most deeply coloured, being also of a good hardness, 
since I found that they would easily grave lines upon 
glass. 

‘ I remember also, that going to visit a famous 
quarry, that was not very far from a spring which 
had somewhat of a petrescent faculty in it, I caused 
divers solid pieces of rough and opacous stones to be 
broken, out of hope I had to find in them some finer 
juice coagulated into some finer substances : and ac- 
cordingly I found that in divers places the solid 
and massy stone had cavities in it, within which all 
about the sides there grew concretions, which by 
being transparent like crystal and very curiously 
shaped seemed to have been some finer lapidescent 
juice, that by a kind of percolation through jthifeub- 
stance that grosser stone was made of, had af length 
arrived at those cavities; and upon the' evaporation of* 
the superfluous and aqueous parts, or by their being 
soaked up by the neighbouring stone, had opportunity 
to shoot into these fine crystals, which were so nume- 
rous as quite to overlay the side's of the cavities, as 1 
can show you in some large clusters of them that I 
brought thence. And inquiring of an ancient dig- 
ger, ‘ Whether he had not sometimes met with 
greater quantities of them?' lie told me, that he had, 
and presented me a great lump or mass made up of a 
numerous congeries of soft crystals, (but nothing so 
colourless as these others newly mentioned) sticking to 
one another, but not any of them to any part of the 

6 
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rock : so that they seemed to have been hastily coa- 
gulated in some cleft or cavity, as it were in a mould, 
where meeting and mingling before concretion with 
some loose particles of clay, the mass may thereby be 
discoloured. 

4 Our argument drawn from the figuration of 
transparent stones may be much strengthened by 
the coalition I have sometimes observed of two or 
more of such stones, and the congruity in the shape 
of some of them to the figures of those parts of the 
others that were contiguous to them, and seemed to 
have been formed after them/ 
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Had not the danger of losing the established 
religion and laws, as Dr. Wordsworth judiciously 
remarks after Dr. Powell, animated some of the last 
age with a zeal which despised all other dangers ; 
instead of living under a well-constituted government, 
mild and regular beyond the example of any other 
kingdom, we should either have been subject to an 
arbitrary and illegal dominion at home, or (wl$ch 
more probable) have long ago submitted, with tjl^thlf 
nations round us, to those powerful enemies, who for 
a century past have been attempting to enslave the 
world. And what other human blessings can be 
compared with that, which is the security and pre- 
servation of them all, the liberty of Laws? What 
other, except that, which secures to us more than 
human blessings, the liberty of Religion? What 
praise, and esteem, and veneration are due to (hose, 
who obtained them for us ? In the foremost ranks of 

♦ Authorities. Birch’s Life of Til lot son ; Barnes JF I is* 
tory of his own Times ; and Biographia Britannica, 

3 
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that illustrious number stands the illustrious subject of 
this Memoir. 

John Tillotson was descended from a family ori- 
ginally named Tilston, of Tilston in Cheshire, where 
they had been settled from the time of Edward III. 
His father, Mr. Robert Tillotson, was a considerable 
clothier of Sowerby in the Parish of Halifax, York- 
shire, where he was born in the latter end of Septem- 
ber or the beginning of October, 1630 ; and his 
mother, the daughter of Mr. Thomas Dobson, bore 
an excellent character, but unhappily was for many 
years of her life deprived of her understanding. They 
were both Non-conformists. 

After rapidly attaining a skill in the learned lan- 
guages superior to his years, lie was sent to Cam- 
bridge in 1647, and admitted a pensioner of Clare 
Hall. His tutor, whom he subsequently succeeded 
as Fellow, was Mr. David Clarkson,* an antagonist 
of Dr. Stillingfleet, and himself answered by Dr. 
Henry Maurice, upon the subject of ‘ Primitive 
Episcopacy.’ He became B. A. in 1650, in the year 
following was chosen Fellow of his College, and com- 
menced M. A. in 1654. 

His father having at an early period of the son’s 
life become an Anabaptist, his first religious impres- 
sions were received among those, who were then 
called Puritans ; and yet, even in early life, he felt 
somewhat within him disposing him to more enlarged 
and liberal opinions. The heavy elementary books ol 

* Mr. Clarkson was, according to Baxter, “ a divine of ex- 
traordinary worth for solid judgement, healing moderate princi- 
ples, acquaintance vith the fathers, great ministerial abilities, 
and a godly upright life.” To his zeal for non-conformity he 
sacrificed the living of Mortlakc in Surrey, in August 1662. 
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that day he could scarcely endure, even before he 
knew better things : but he soon met with the im- 
mortal work of Chilliugworth, the glory of his age 
and nation, entitled, ‘ The ' Religion of Protestants 
a safe Way to Salvation.’ This admirable book 
gave his mind the bias, w hich it ever afterward pre- 
served. 

From his first prejudices he was speedily freed, or 
rather indeed he w as never mastered by them ; yet 
he still adhered to that strictness of life in which he 
had been educated, retained a just value and due 
tenderness for those eminent Non-conformists W'ith 
whom he had contracted a youthful friendship, and 
by the strength of his reasoning with the clearness 
of his principles conciliated or attached more serious 
persons to the communion of the Church of England, 
than any other person probably of his ag'e. 

As he adopted a new line of study, so lie entered 
into intimacies with some of the greatest theologians* 
at that time residing in Cambridge, which e<mtri- 
buted not a little to the improv ing of his own mind? 
But that, which gave him his last and principal ad- 
vantage, was his close and long friendship with Dr. 
John Wilkins, subsequently Bishop of Chester. f lie 
copied all the best qualities of that distinguished man, 
so as to render them all more perfect: for though 

* Dr. Ralph Cudvvorth, Master of Christ’:* College; Dr. Ben- 
jamin Whichcot, Provost of King’s; Dr. Henry More, anil 
George It us* (subsequently Bishop of Dromore) Fellows of 
Christ’s; Dr. John Worthington, Master of Jesus; and Mr. 
John Smith, Fellow of Queen’s, and author of 4 Select Dis- 
courses “a volume, less known at present (says Dr. Birch } 
than it’s sense and profound learning deserve.” 

f Tillotson was related to Wilkins, having married his daugh- 
ter-in-law, Elizabeth French, who was niece to Cromwell. 
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Wilkins had a large stock of general knowledge, 
Tillotson was the greater divine; and, if the 
former was more spirited, the latter was more 
correct. 

Tillotson left his college in 1656, or 1657, ac- 
cording to hjs virulent adversary Dr. Ilickes ; * who 
informs us, that he was invited by Edmund Prideaux, 
Esq., f of Ford Abbey in Devonshire, to instruct 
his son. How long he remained in that capacity, 
does not appear. 

At the time of Oliver Cromwell’s death, he was in 
London, and about a week afterward witnessed a 
very remarkable scene at Whitehall. Happening to 
be there upon a fast-day of the Household, and going 
from curiosity into the presence-chamber where the 
solemnity was observed, lie beheld on one side 
of a table the new Protector with the rest of his 
family and on the other six preachers, including 
Dr. Jotiih Owen, Dean of Christ Church, Oxford; 
Dr. Thomas Goodwin, President of Magdalen Col- 
lege ; Mr. Joseph Caryl, author of the voluminous 
commentary on Job and Lec turer of St. Magnus in 
London ; and Mr. Pe ter Sterry. By the hold sallies 
of enthusiasm uttered upon this occasion, he was 
absolutely disgusted. God was, as it were, reproached 
with the services of the deceased Usurper, and chal- 
lenged for having prematurely taken him away. 

* Several of his imputations against ‘the young Roundhead,* 
whom he represents as “ seasoned at his very entrance at Cam- 
bridge with the principles of resistance and rebellion,** have 
been investigated, and found to be wholly without foundation! 

t This gentleman l ad been Commissioner of the Great Seal 
under the Long Parliament, and was then Attorney General to 
Oliver Cromwell. lie died in 1 659, 
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Goodwin in particular, who had frequently asserted 
only 9 few minutes before he expired, that * he was 
not to die,’ had the assurance to exclaim to his Maker, 
“ Thou hast deceived us, and we were deceived : ” 
and Sterry, praying for Richard, dared to Use the 
profane parody, “ Make him the brightness of his 
father s glory, and the express image of his per- 
son 

The time of Tillotson’s entering into holy orders, 
and the person by whom he was ordained, are un- 
known ; but the first sermon of bis, which appeared 
in print, was preached at the morning-exercise at 
Cripplegate, on Matt. vii. 12. At this period he was 
still among the Presbyterians, whose Commissioners 
he attended (though as an auditor only) at the Savoy, 
when they assembled for the review of the Liturgy, 
in 1661 ; but he submitted to the Act of Uniformity, 
which commenced on St. Bartholomew’s Day iah the 
year ensuing. 

Upon dedicating himself to the service of the 
church, sensible of the importance of a plain$%nd 
simple manner of preaching, lie formed for himselt 
what has been usually considered as an excellent model 
for succeeding ages. 1 lis great improvements in this 
important branch of public instruction, will best Ik* 
estimated by those, who consider the state of the 
pulpit at the time when he entered upon his profes- 
sional function. Oppressed with an unnecessary 
mixture of various languages, affected wit, and 
puerile rhetoric, the discourses of the day neglected 
the general sense of the text, while every single 
word of it was separately considered under all its 
possible meanings. The history of preaching in our 
Own country and language, which cannot properly 
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lte traced' much higher than the Reformation,* would 
show that from the beginning of the seventeenth 
century it had been infected by as false a taste as 
that which caused or accompanied the corruption of 
the Roman eloquence after the age of Seneca. 

* The reign of Henry VIII. produced two very learned 
divines, Fisher 'Bishop of Rochester, and Colet Dean of St. 
Paul’s ; the former of whom has left a few sermons, and the 
latter a single one, respectable at least for their stile and arrange- 
ment. Those of Latimer arc defective in dignity and elegance ; 
his frank' Remonstrances to persons of the highest station being 
delivered in expressions of peculiar quaintness, and intermixed 
with frequent stories unsuitable to the solemnity of the occasion. 
Tlie * Homilies,’ drawn up under Edward VI., are to be con- 
sidered as a Condescension to the capacities of the common 
people. In the long reign of Elizabeth, appeared several 
preachers, who did honour to it: Jewel, Bishop of Salisbury; 
Whitgift* Archbishop of Canterbury ; Sandys, Archbishop of 
York (whose seftnons are, perhaps, superior to those of any of 
h is contemporaries ) and Hooker, author of the 4 Ecclesias- 
tical Polity.* But the great corruption of pulpit-oratory may 
be ascribed to Dr. Andrews, successively Bishop of Chi- 
chester, Ely, and Winchester. The pedantry of the court 
iindar? 'j jy mes I. completed the degeneracy of true eloquence; 
nor has all the wit and learning of Donne been able to secure 
his discourses from neglect. Those, likewise, of Males of Eton 
are scarcely ever read bv the most zealous admirers of his other 
writings; land Bishop Hall of Exeter sinks extremely below 
himself in this species of composition. Sanderson, who subse- 
quently tilled the see of Lincoln in the beginning of the reign, 
of Charles I., furnished an example of more easy and natural 
expression, and an improved propriety of argument ; and the 
few remaining discourses of Vhillingworth are not unworthy of 
his character. But the volume of Dr. Jeremy laylor, who 
began to distinguish himself about the period of that prince’s 
death, deserves much higher commendation for the copiousness 
of his invention, and 4 rhe crowded yet clear and luminous ga- 
laxies of imagery * (as they have emphatically been denominated) 
which diffuse themselves oyer all his faults. 
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Mr. Tillotson began his course of divinity with 
the true foundation of it, an exact study of the 
Scriptures, upon which he spent fouj; or five years. 
He then applied himself to the re|dipgqfall the 
ancient philosophers upon ethics, cftkt among the 
fathers, chiefly to St. Basil and Sh'Otilysostom. His 
joining with Dr. Wilkins in perfecting the scheme 
of ‘ a Real Character and Philosophical Language,’ the 
Essay toward which was published in 1668, led him 
to consider more exactly the nature and proprieties 
of stile, in which no man knew better the art of 
uniting dignity with simplicity. He said what was 
absolutely necessary to give clear ideas of things, 
and lie said no more. Ilis sentences were short and 
clear; and the whole composition was of a piece, 
plain and distinct. No affectations of learning, n* 
torturing of texts, no superficial strains, no 
thoughts, no bold flights : all was solid, JM 
and grave as well as elegant. He read his^pfennoiis, 
likewise, with such due pronunciation, and in so 
serious a manner, that far from being enfeebled they 
derived grace and energy from his recitation. He 
was never capable, indeed, of committing them to 
memory, or of preaching extempore (according to 
the custom which prevailed during his earlier life) 
though so great a master of language, and so per- 
fectly versed in the whole compass of theological 
learning* ' 


* * Happening (says Birch) to be with a friend in the country, 
who was importunate with him to preach though he Was not fur- 
nished with a sermon, Tillotson ventured into the pulpit, where 
he took for his text one of the plainest and fullest of matter 
which he could recollect, For tve must all appear before the 
Judgement-seat of Christ ; upon which, he lias no less than five 
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His first appointment, after the Restoration, was 
the curacy of Cheshunt in Hertfordshire. Here he 
is said by his gentleness and eloquence to have in* 
dueed an Qliye^ian soldier, who preached among the 
Anabaptists that town in a red coat with great 
popularity, tabetake himself to some other employ- 
ment.-. . 

The short distance of Cheshunt allowing him fre- 
quent opportunities of visiting his friends in« the 
capital, he Was often invited into the London pul- 
pits; and in December, 1662, he was elected 
Minister of the Parish of St. Mary, A Id erm anbury, 
by the parishioners. Of this, indeed, he declined 
the acceptance; but in June, 1663, he accepted the 
Rectory of Ketton (or Keddington) in Suffolk, worth 
two hundred pounds per ami . Shortly afterward, he 
was called to London by the Society of Lincoln’s Inn, 
as thefjf Preacher. Upon this invitation, he de- 
termine#to settle in the metropolis ; and though, in 
the internal of the terms, lie could have given a large 
proportion of his time to his rustic parishioners, so 
strict was he in the point of residence, that he re- 
signed his Suffolk rectory, even when his income in 
London was scarcely competent to his support. The 
reputation which he gained by his discourses in his 
new apd very conspicuous station recommended him, 

discourses in his works. And yet he was soon so much at a 
loss, that after about ten niluutes spent with great pain to him- 
3elf, and no great satisfaction to his audience, he came down 
resolved never to make the like attempt for the future. The 
same kind' of confusion, it may be added, happened to Bishop 
Sanderson, who was equally remarkable for an excellent memory, 
and a clear and logical <*ead ; when, at the persuasion of his 
friend Dr. Hammond, he left his sermon with him, and endea- 
voured to repeat if to a village-congregation/ 

2 C 2 
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the year following, to the Trustees of the Tuesday 
Lecture at St. Lawrence Jewry, founded by Eli- 
zabeth Viscountess Camden. Here Jhe was usually 
attended by a numerous audience, brought together 
from the remotest parts of the metropolis, including 
many of the clergy. In this pulpit, he particularly 
distinguished himself by opposing the growing evils 
of the day, Socinianism * and Popery : and in 1664 
one Smith, who had deserted the Church of England 
for the Romish communion, having published a book 
of high character among the Papists, called c Sure 
Footing in Christianity, or rational Discourses on 
the Rule of Faith,’ he refuted it in a piece entitled 
* The Rule of Faith/ printed in 1666 and inscribed 
to Dr. Stillingfleet. 

To this. Smith under the assumed name of Ser- 
jeant replied ; attacking also, in another tract, a 
passage in Tillotson’s discourse 6 On the Wisdom 
of being religious/ f Roth these works Tillotson de- 
fended, in the preface to the first volume of his Ser- 
mons printed in 1671, with a degree of strength 
and perspicuity, which completely established his 
reputation as a controversial writer. 

* Here it was, says one of his Biographers, that he preached 
his incomparable sermons on the Divinity and Incarnation of 
our Blessed Saviour, in vindication of himself from the calumny 
of Socinianism, with which the Papists charged him : “1 am 

heartily glad,” observes Burnet., “ to see justice done to the 
name of so great a man by one, who has answered that libel in 
so full and so convincing a manner.” The author of the 4 Life 
of Thomas Firmin/ indeed, himself a rigid Socinian^ has fully 
cleared the Archbishop from that imputation. 

f This discourse, remarks Dr. Birch, 44 is for this size of it 
one of the most elegant, perspicuous, and convincing defences 
of religion in our own or any other language.” 

1 
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His zeal for the promotion of the study of the 
Scriptures made him one of the earliest encou- 
ragers, about this time, of the * Synopsis Criti- 
corum alior unique S. Scriptures Interpreting by 
Mr. Matthew Pool. Of this useful compilation 
the author had first given the world a specimen, 
with a recommendation of it by many of the greatest 
contemporary authorities, in 1666 ; and Tillotson, 
in conjunction with Patrick, Stillingfleet, and some 
others', had the management of the monies sub- 
scribed for it’s publication. His Majesty having 
granted a patent to Pool, in 1667, for the privilege 
of printing his work, the first two volumes were 
published at London in folio in 1669, and three 
more afterward. 

In 1 666, he took the degree of D. D. In 1668, 
the high reputation of his friend Wilkins, with the 
Interest of Villiers Duke of Buckingham, having in 
opposition to the wish of Archbishop Sheldon and 
other dignitaries of the Church induced the King 
to advance that divine to the bishopric of Chester, 
Tillotson preached the consecration-sermon in the 
chapel at Ely House. Upon the promotion of Dr. 
Gunning to the see of Chichester in 1669, he was 
collated to the prebend of the second stall (Christ’s 
Church) at Canterbury, which he continued to 
hold till he was advanced to the deanery of that 
church in 1672. Nor was Canterbury the only 
Cathedral, in which he was preferred ; for in 1675 
he was presented to the prebend of Ealdland in St. 
Paul’s, London, which he resigned for that of Ox- 
gate and a residentiaryship in the same church in 
1678. This last preferment he obtained through 
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the interest of his friend Dr. John Sharp, subse. 
quently Archbishop of York. 

Dean TiUoteon had been, for some years, on the 
list of ^phaplains to Charles IT. ; but his Majesty, as 
we learn from Bishop Burnet, had no kindness for 
him, liis zeal against Popery having but too naturally 
intercepted the royal favour. He therefore contented 
himself with his deanery, the duties of which he 
faithfully discharged: upon several occasions evincing 
the moderation of his religious principles, particularly 
by engaging with Dr. Stillingfleet and Mr. Hezekiali 
Burton in a treaty proposed by Lord Keeper Bridg- 
man, for the purpose of comprehending the Protest- 
ant Dissenters within the pale of the Establishment.* 

* Upon the discussion of this subject in January, 1068 (which 
was countenanced by Judge Ilaie) Dr. Hates, Dr. Manfcon, and 
Mr. Baxter being called on the side of the Presbyterians, a 
project was prepared, consisting chiefly of sucli particulars as 
the King had promised by his Declaration from Breda in the 
year 1660. Only in the point of re-ordination it was proposed 
that those, who had already received Presbyterian jfpdmffy 
tion, should he admitted to serve by a simple impositiph of 
hands, accompanied with words importing ‘ that the ped&m so 
ordained was received to serve as a minister in the Church of 
England.’ But the treaty becoming the topic of common dis- 
course, a clamor was raised, especially by the friends of the 
Earl of Clarendon (disgraced in August 1667, and at this time 
in banishment) that ‘ the Church was betrayed,* and a resolu- 
tion passed in parliament against admitting any bill on the sub- 
ject in question. A second attempt at accommodation was made 
in 1674, when Tillotson and Stillingilcet desired a meeting, 
encourage’ (as they affirmed) by several Lords spiritual and 
temporal, with the principal of* the Non-conformist Ministers, 
Dr. William Hates, Dt. Thomas Manton, Mr. Matthew Pool, 
and Mr. Baxter. They were at first met by. Mr. BUxter alone, 
with whom they fixed upon a scheme of union, satisfactory to 
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The origin of Tillotson’s interest with the Prince 
and Princess of Orange, and his consequent ad- 
vancement to the see of Canterbury, have been 
ascribed to an event which occurred in the year 1677, 
and which is thus represented by Eachard in his 
‘ History of England : ’ “ The match between that 
Prince and Princess being made upon political views 
against the will of the Duke of York, and not with 
the hearty liking of the King, the ‘ country-party’ 
(as they were then called) were exceedingly pleased 
and elated; and, after the Lord Mayor’s feast, a 
secret design was laid to invite the new-married 
couple into the city, to a public and solemn enter- 
tainment to l>e made for them. To prevent this, the 
court hurried both the bride and bridegroom, as fast 
as they could, out of town ; so that they departed 
with such precipitation, that they had scarcely time 
to make any provision for their journey. Tlieir ser- 
vants and baggage went by the way of Harwich; 
but the Prince and Princess by the Canterbury road, 
where they were to stay till the wind was fair, and 
the yacht ready to sail with them. Being arrived at 
Canterbury, they repaired to an inn ; and, no good 
care being taken in their haste to separate what was 
needful for tlieir journey, they came very meanly 
provided thither. M. Bentinck, who attended them, 
endeavoured to borrow some plate and money of the 
Corporation for their accommodation; but, upon 
grave deliberation, the Mayor and Body proved to be 
really afraid to lend them cither. Dr. Tillotson, Dean 


the rest of his dissenting brethren ; but, the High-Church Pre- 
lates refusing to assent to many particulars in it, the negotiation 
was speedily broken off.. 

6 
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of Canterbury, at that time in residence there, heal- 
ing of this, immediately got together all his own 
plate and other that he borrowed, together with a 
good number of guineas and all other necessaries for 
them, and weut directly to the inn to M. Bentinck, 
and offered him all that he had got ; and withal 
complained that ‘ they did not come to the Deanery, 
where the .Royal F amily used to lodge,’ and heartily 
invited them still to go thither, where they might be 
sure of a better accommodation. This last they de- 
clined ; but the money, plate, and the rest were 
highly acceptable to them. Upon this, the Dean was 
carried to wait upon the Prince and Princess, and 
his great interest soon brought others to attend upon 
them. By this lucky accident, he began that ac- 
quaintance and correspondence with the Prince 
and M. Bentinck, which increased yearly till the 
Revolution ; when Bentinck had great occasion for 
him and his friends on his own account, as well as the 
Prince himself, when he came to the Crown. And 
this was the true secret ground, on which the Bishop 
of London (whose qualities, and services, seemed 
to entitle him without a rival to the archbishopric) 
was yet set aside, and Dr. Tillotson advanced over 
his head.” But this account of the ground of Tillol- 
son’s promotion is not sufficiently authenticated, and 
is in itself highly improbable. 

The high esteem, which Dr. Isaac Barrow, Master 
of Trinity College, Cambridge, had for Tillotson, 
induced him to bequeath to him the care of his 
manuscripts. And not long Indore his death, which 
happened May 4, 1677, having given him permis- 
sion to print his ‘ Treatise of the Pope’s Supremacy,’ 
it w as published in 1680 with a preface, i*. which the 
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Editor observes, that “.whoever shall carefully peruse 
that discourse will find, that this point (upon which, 
Bellarmine has the confidence to say, ‘ the whole of 
Christianity depends ’) is not only an indefensible, 
but an impudent cause, as ever was undertaken by 
learned pens: and nothing, he adds, could have 
kept it so long from being ridiculous in the judgement 
of mankind, but it’s being so strongly supported by 
a worldly interest. For there is not one tolerable 
argument for it, and there are a thousand invincible 
reasons against it.” To this Tract he added another 
bv Dr. Barrow, concerning ‘ the Unity of the Church,’ 
which the Doctor so explains, as totally to take away 
the necessity of a visible head. “ This preservation 
of unity,” says Tillotson, “ is the only specious, but 
yet a very remote, pretence for the Pope’s Supremacy: 
for if a visible monarch of the Church were granted 
necessary, many things must be supposed (which 
neither.,yet are, nor ever can be, proved) to make 
the Bishop of Home the man.” 

By the sudden death of his second brother, Mr. 
Joshua Tillotson, through the rupture of a blood- 
vessel in 1678, he was deeply affected. 

The discovery of the Popish Plot, in the course of 
the same year, gave considerable alarm to the par- 
liament. The Dean, being appointed to preach before 
the House of Commons on the fifth of November, 
selected for his text Luke ix. 55, 56. His discourse 
was intended to show, that ‘ a revengeful and cruel 
spirit is directly contrary to the temper of the Cos- 
pel, and not to be excused upon any pretence of zeal 
for God and Religion.’ In the conclusion, he applied 
his doctrine to the occasion of the day, by exposing 
the principles and practices of the Church of Rome, 
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particularly in the Gunpowder Plot, the authors of 
which (as appeared by the original papers and letters 
of Sir Everard Digby, then in his hands) fanatically 
expressed their concern for it’s ill success. 

Not long afterward, he had an opportunity of im- 
proving these considerations concerning the tendency 
of Popery, to the disengaging of a young nobleman 
of great parts from the profession of it. This was 
Charles Earl of Shrewsbury, who having taken subse- 
quently a considerable part in the Revolution, was 
created .a Duke by King William, and appointed Secre- 
tary of State. He attended Dr. Tillotson, for the first 
time, at the public worship in Lincoln’s Inn Chapel, on 
Sunday May 4, 16’79. The Dean’s concern for the 
Earl induced him afterward, upon learning that his 
Lordship was engaged in a conversation which might 
prove dangerous to his virtue as well as his character, 
to write to him the following nervous and pathetic 
letter : 

‘ Mv Lonn, 

* It was a great satisfaction to me to be any ways 
instrumental in the gaining your Lordship to our 
religion, which I am really persuaded to lie the 
truth. But I am, and always was more concerned, 
that your Lordship would continue a virtuous and 
good man, than liecome a Protestant ; being assured, 
that the ignorance and errors of men’s understanding 
will find a much easier forgiveness with God, than 
the faults of the will. I remember, that your Lord- 
ship once told me, that you would endeavour to 
justify the sincerity of your change by a. conscien- 
tious regard to all other parts and actions of your 
life. I am sure you cannot more effectually condemn 
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your own act, than by being a worse man after your 
profession to have embraced a better religion. I will 
certainly be one of the last to believe any thing of 
your Lordship, that is not good ; but I always feared, 
I should be one of the first that should hear it. The 
time I last waited upon your Lordship, I had heard 
something, that afflicted me very sensibly ; but I 
hoped it was not true, and was therefore loath to 
trouble your Lordship about it. But having heard 
the same from those, who I believe bear no ill will 
to your Lordship, I now think it my duty to ac- 
quaint you with it. To speak plainly, I have been 
told, that your Lordship is of late fallen into a con- 
versation dangerous both to your reputation and 
virtue, two of the tenderest and dearest things in 
the world. I believe your Lordship to have a great 
command and conduct of yourself; but 1 am very 
sensible of human frailty, and of tlie dangerous temp- 
tations to which youth is exposed in this dissolute 
age. Therefore, I earnestly beseech your Lordship 
to consider, beside the high provocation of Almighty 
God and the hazard of your soul, whenever you en- 
gage in a had course, what a blemish you will bring 
upon a fair ami unspotted reputation ; what uneasi- 
ness and trouble you will create to yourself from the 
severe reflexions of a guilty conscience ; and how 
great a violence you will oiler to your good principles, 
your nature, your education, and to a mind the best 
made for virtuous and worthy things. And do. not 
imagine, you can stop when you please. Kxjierience 
shows us the contrary, and that nothing is more 
vain, than for men to think they can set hounds to 
themselves in anv thing that is had. I hope in Cfod 
no temptation has yet prevailed on your Lordship, so 
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far as to be guilty of any loose act. If it has, as 
you love your soul, let' it not proceed to a habit. 
The retreat is yet easy and open, but will every day 
become more difficult and obstructed. God is so 
merciful, that upon your repentance and resolution 
of amendment he is not only ready to forgive what 
is past, but to assist us by his grace to do better for 
the future. But I need not enforce these consider- 
ations upon a mind so capable of, and easy, to receive 
good counsel. 

* I shall only desire your Lordship to think, again 
and again, how great a point of wisdom it is in all 
our actions to consult the peace of our minds, and 
to have no quarrel with the constant and inseparably 
companion of our lives. If others displease, we may 
quit their company ; but he, that is displeased with 
himself, is unavoidably unhappy, because he has no 
way to get rid of himself. 

‘ My Lord, for God’s sake and your own, think 
of being happy, and resolve by all means to save 
yourself from this untoward generation. Determine 
rather upon a speedy change of your condition, than 
to gratify the inclinations of your youth in any thing 
but what is lawful and honourable; and let me have 
the satisfaction to be assured from your Lordship, 
either that there has been no ground for this report, 
or that there shall be none for the future ; which 
will be the welcomest news to me in the world. I 
have only to beg of your Lordship to believe, that I 
have not done this to satisfy the formality of my pro- 
fession, but that it proceeds from the tmest. affection 
and good will, that one man can possibly bear to 
another. I pray God every day for your Lordship 
with the same constancy and fervor as for myself 
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and do most earnestly beg, that this counsel may be 
acceptable and effectual.’ 

“ I am, &c” 

The death of Wilmot Earl of Rochester at Wood- 
stock Park in Oxfordshire, in 1680, preceded by a 
repentance equally remarkable with the unexampled 
profligacy of his conduct and his principles,* giving 
occasion to a letter from Mr. Nelson, the Dean began 
his answer to it in these words : “ Could I have found 
any thing in myself to have justified your kind opinion 
of me, 1 might have taken the opportunity to have 
let a copy of your letter slip abroad, under pretence 
of publishing my \ iord of Rochester’s repentance. I 
am sorry that an example, which might have been 
of so much use and advantage to the world, is so 
soon taken from us. But God had pity on him, and 
would not venture him again in such circumstances 
of temptation as were, perhaps, too hard for human 
frailty.” The case of his Lordship made a deep im- 
pression upon a mind habituated so much to reflexion; 
and he entered into his common-place book,f in short- 
hand, the following thoughts upon the occasion : 

* Beside the case of the Earl of Rochester, another instance 
is recorded of a Right Honourable contemner of Christianity, 
James Ley Earl of Marlborough ; who was brought, even in full 
health, to a different sense of things upon real conviction, some 
time before he fell in the s^a-fight at Southwold Bay in 1665. 
He addressed several letters to liis friends, whom he was con- 
scious of having misled by his ill example, urging them to 
* return to virtue and religion.’ 

f This was his usual custom. In the same book, under the 
date of August 12, 1682, occur the following remarks upon 

U Pit AYER. 

O thou that hearest,‘$c- 
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Oct. 1, 1680. 

My Lord of Rochester. 

The omnipotency of God’s grace can easily change 
any man, by letting in light into his mind, and 

Dr. Wilkins’ Natural Religion, Sermons and Gift, &c. 

Dr. Barrow and Dr. Bright. 

Xenophon’s Instit. Seneca. Tully. 

No precept of prayer in the law of Moses. 

Prayer is the most natural mean of religion, which the word 
of God and Sacraments arc of. 

Prayer is the most spiritual mean of religion, because it is 
immediate converse with God. 

Prayer is that which sanctifies all other means, and makes 
them effectual. 

Prayer is a natural mean to work those good dispositions in 
us we pray for, as well as a supernatural mean. 

Prayer of all the means of religion hath most of the end. 
It exercises our dependence upon God, our adoration and praise 
of him, and our charity to men. 

Some of the means of religion are bare and dry means : but 
this conies near the end, and is a good degree of it. 

That part, which consists in praise and thanksgiving, will be 
great work to all eternity.” 

Other Memoranda. 

€C June 7, 1692. That last night at twelve, being in great 
perplexity for the King (now in great danger, if there he an 
engagement) I lay waking from that time till five in the morn- 
ing, and did solemnly make these following resolutions, which 
I earnestly beg of Almighty God the grace and power to make 
good, and did likewise resolve to read them over every morning: 

1. Not to be angry with any body upon any occasion, because 
all anger is foolish, and a short fit of madness; betrays us to 
great indecencies; and, whereas it is intended to hurt others, 
the edge of .’t turns upon ourselves. We always repent of it, 
and are at least more angry at ourselves than by being angry at 
others. 

2. Not to be peevish and discontented : this argues little- 
ness and infirmity of mind. 

3. Not to trouble the Queen any more with my troubles. 
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pouring in strong convictions into his conscience. 
The greatest and most obstinate minds, He that made 
them how easily can he turn them, even “ the hearts 
of kings as the rivers of water,” which follow the 
channel that is made for them. 

An example encouraging enough to keep any man 
from despair, but not strong enough to found an 
absolute predestination of all upon. 

If this great general and leader was so easily con- 
quered, and yielded up himself a willing captive to 
the grace of God. 

Bad men are infidels sc defendendo. When the 
affection to our lusts is gone, the objections against 
religion banish of themselves. 

Choose you and * *. 

The greatest instance any age hath afforded, not 
for his own sake, as St. Paul was not, who yet was 
no enemy to God and religion but by mistake. I 
tannot think, but that it was intended for some 
greater good to others. 

If reputation, or pleasure, or safety, or virtue, or 
even happiness itself have any * *, religion bath all 
these * in it. 

4. Whenever I see any error or infirmity in myself, instead 
of intending to mend it, to resolve upon it presently and effec- 
tually. 

5. Not to disturb the Queen on the Lord’s day ; or, if I speak 
to her, to speak only on makers of religion. 

‘ 6. To use all gentleness toward all inen, in “ meekness in- 
structing those that oppose themselves.” 

7. Never to mention any tiling said by me to the King or 
Queen, or by them to me; but to thank (iotl every day lor the 
great blessing of the King and Queen, and lor their admirable 
example. 

K To read every morning before 1 go to prayer.” 
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Atheism and infidelity do not bind up thfi senses 
of men strongly enough, but they' may be awakened 
by the apprehension of death, or some great calamity 
coming upon them. A false religion, if a man he 
sincere in it, will bear up a man’s spirits against tor- 
ments and death, because every man’s conscience is 
a kind of God to him ; and the strongest opiates in 
the world are, enthusiasm and Popery. These may 
lock up men’s senses beyond the power of truth to 
awaken them ; as we see in the murtherers of our late 
Sovereign, and in our present Romish conspirators.’ 

In the November of the same year, the Commons 
with a view of guarding the nation from the return 
of Popery, passed a bill for excluding the Duke of 
York from the succession ; but it was thrown out in 
the Upper House on the second reading, by a majo- 
rity of thirty votes, of which eight were Bishops. 
Upon this, the clergy in and about the city of Lon- 
don presented an address of thanks to the King for 
not agreeing to the bill, which Or. Tillotson however 
refused to sign. 

In 1()81, died the Rev. Mr. Gouge, upon whom 
the Dean preached a funeral sermon ; commend- 
ing him, more especially for that “ he procured 
the ‘ Church-Catechism,’ the ‘ Practice of Piety,’ 
and that best of hooks the ‘ W hole Duty of Man, 
beside several other pious and useful treatises to 
be translated into the W elsh tongue, and great num- 
bers of them to he printed and sent down to the 
• chief towns in Wales, to be sold at easy rates to 
|hose that were able to buy them, and to be freely 
' given to those that were not.” To these, also, the* 
same pious character added an impression (to the 
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number of eight thousand copies) of the Bible, and. 
Liturgy of the Church of England, in the same lan- 
guage. This, his moderate circumstances could never 
have enabled him to accomplish, without the boun- 
tiful co-operation of numerous contributors, among 
whom Dr. Tillotson subscribed 50/. 

In 1682, the Dean gave the public from the 
manuscripts of Bishop Wilkins a volume containing 
fifteen sermons, and prefaced with a vindication of 
that Prelate’s character against the reflexions cast 
upon it in the ‘ Historia et Antiquit at es Univer - 
, si tat is O.voniensis inserted probably by Dr. Fell,* 
Bishop of Oxford and Dean of Christ Church, under 
whose patronage that book was published in 1(>74. 
* It had been often no small wonder to him (he re- 
marks) whence it should come to pass, that so great 
a man and so great a lover of mankind, who had 
the inclination, the skill, and the opportunity to 
oblige so very many, and was so highly valued and 
reverenced by all who knew him, should yet have 
the hard fate to fall under the heavy displeasure of 
those who knew him not ; and that he, who never 
did anv tiling to make himself one personal enemy, 
should have ‘the ill fortune to have so many. 5 u 1 
think (adds he) I may iruly say, that there are or 
have been verv few in this age and nation so well 


* That this dignitary, though an eminent encouragcr oflearn- 
ing, and of exemplary conduct in his episcopal character, from 
a sense perhaps of his own sufferings before the Restoration 
was not incapable of excesses in cases of part)', is evident from 
(he letters, which passed between him and the Karl of Sunder- 
land Secretary of fixate m 1684, relative to the expulsion of 
Kocke from his studentship of Christ Church. 

VOL. IV 2 D 
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known, and so greatly esteemed and favoured, first 
by a judicious Prince, and then by so many persons 
of high rank and quality and of singular worth and 
eminency in all the learned professions, as our author 
was. And this surely cannot be denied him, it is so 
well known to many worthy persons yet living, and 
Hath been so often acknowledged even by his enemies, 
that in the late times of confusion almost all that 
was kept up of ingenuity and learning, of good 
order and government, in the University of Oxford 
was chiefly owing to his prudent conduct and en- 
couragement.” 

The detection of the Rye-House Plot in 1683 
opened a very melancholy scene, in which the Dean 
largely participated on account both of his friend- 
ships and his anxiety for the public good. One of 
the principal objects of his solicitude was the excel- 
lent Lord Russell.* 

Upon the condemnation of that nobleman Dr. Til- 
lotson and Dr. Burnet were sent for by his Lordship, 
and continued their attendance upon him till his 
death ; the day before which, the former delivered 


* With Lady Russell the Dean cultivated a friendship in fre- 
quent correspondence, for a long period after her illustrious 
husband’s death. It was at last interrupted, on her part, by a 
disorder in her eyes, increasing to such a degree as in 1691* to 
require couching. Upon this occasion, his Grace drew up a 
prayer two days afterward, in which he touched on the loss ol 
her husband, “ whom thy holy and righteous providence (says 
he) has permitted, under a colour of'lmv and justice , to be unjustly 
cut hjf' from the land o f the living but over these latter words, 
after the first writing, he drew a line, as intending to erase 
them ; probably from a reflexion that they might be too strong* 
or less suitable to a prayer. 
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t‘o him a letter,* entreating him to make a declara- 
tion against the lawfulness of resistance. From the 

* This letter, which was a lew days afterward (contrary to 
the writer’s inclination) published to the world, was as follows : 

1 My Loud, 

* I was heartily glad to see your Lordship this morning in 
that calm and devout temper, at receiving the sacrament. But 
peace of mind, unless it be well grounded, will avail little. And 
because transient discourse many times hath little effect for want 
of time to weigh and consider it, therefore in tender compassion 
of your Lordship’s case, and from all the good will that one 
man can bear to another, I do humbly oiler to your Lordship’s 
deliberate thoughts these following considerations concerning 
the points of resistance if our religion and rights should be in- 
vaded (as your Lordship puts the case) concerning which I un- 
derstood by Dr. Burnet that your Lordship had once received 
satisfaction, and am sorry to find a change : 

‘ First, that the Christian religion doth plainly forbid the re- 
sistance of authority. 

‘ Secondly, that though our religion be established by law 
(which your Lordship argues, as a diilerence between our case 
and that of the primitive Christians) yet in the same law which 
establishes our religion it is declared, it is not lawful upon any 
pretence whatsoever to take up arms, &c. Beside that, there 
is a particular law declaring the power of the militia to be solely 
in the King: and this ties the hands of subjects, though the 
law of nature and the general rules of Scripture had left us at 
liberty, which I believe they do not, because the government 
and peace of human society could not well subsist upon these 
terms. 

* Thirdly, your Lordship’s opinion is contrary to the declared 
doctrine of all Protestant Cnurchcs. And though some parti- 
cular persons have thought otherwise, yet they have been con- 
tradicted herein, and condemned for it by the generality of 
Protestants. And l beg of your Lordship to consider, how it 
will agree with au avowed assertion ot the Protestant Religion to 
go contrary to the general doctrine ot the Protestants. 

‘ My end in this is, to convince your Lordship that you are in 
o very great and dangerous mistake : and being so convinced. 

<2 I) ( 2 
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same source originated the expressions, which ho 
used in praying with his Lordship upon the scaffold: 

that, which before was a sin of ignorance, will appear of a much 
more heinous nature (as, in truth, it is) and call for a very parti- 
cular and deep repentance ; which if your Lordship sincerely 
exercise, upon the sight of your error, by a penitent acknow- 
ledgement of it to God and men, you will not only obtain for- 
giveness of God, but prevent a mighty scandal to the Reformed 
Religion. 

c I am very loth to give your Lordship any disquiet in the 
distress you are in, which I commiserate from my heart; but 
am much more concerned, that you do not leave the world in a 
delusion and false peace, to the hinderance of your eternal 
happiness. 

c I heartily pray for you, and beseech your Lordship to be- 
lieve, that 1 am with the greatest sincerity and compassion in 
the world, 

4 My Lord, 

4 Your Lordship’s most 

4 faithful and afflicted servant, 

4 July 20, U)$3. 4 John TrcLorsoNj 

The King wondering what could be said in reply to this letter, 
the Dean imparted to his Majesty Lord Russell’s opinion, that 
4 circumstances might, arise in which it would he lawful to re- 
sist and added, as his own, that 4 it was not impossible to 
find out a case of exception, though he would not present!) 
pretend to specify it.' The Duke of York, with some warmth, 
urged him to name the case, to which he alluded ; and not being 
satisfied, Charles mildly observed, 14 Brother, the Dean speak', 
like an honest man: press him no farther.” After which he in- 
formed his Majesty, that Lord Russell had declared ‘ the King 
had never done any thing to justify rebellion against him : that 
lie had never any such thought himself; and had kept cmnpam 
with those unhappy men, merely to preserve the Duke of Mon- 
mouth from being seduced by them into any rash undertaking/ 
Being then asked, ‘ Why his Lordship did not discover then 
design to the King ? ’ he answered, 4 Because he could not be- 
n-ay his friends, nor turn informer against them, while he saw 
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“ Grant that all we, who survive, by this and other 
instances of thy providence may learn our duty to 
God and the Ring !” And this prayer and letter 
were considered by the court (however erroneously) as 
conferring such a sanction upon their favourite doc- 
trines, that Mr. Roger L’Estrange was directed to 
insert copies of them in his ‘ Considerations upon a 
Printed Sheet, entitled, The Speech of the late Lord 
Russell to the Sheriffs ; ’ in which he gives an account 
of the Dean’s pious and friendly visits, and com- 
mends him for “ having discharged himself from 
first to last in all the parts of a churchman and of a 


there was no danger : but if things had come to a crisis, he 
would have forwarded intelligence of their projects to his Ma- 
jesty, and in case of violence lie would himself have been ready 
to oppose them with bis sword in hand.’ Russell’s firmness 
in refusing the only means of purchasing his life from an ex- 
asperated court, by the lea^t retractation of an opinion of 
which his conscience was thoroughly persuaded, is the strongest 
proof of that integrity and virtue, which gave him so much 
weight and influence in his own time, and have endeared him 
to posterity, being (as Sir William Temple, no enemy to the 
prerogative, acknowledges) “ a person in general repute of an 
honest worthy gentleman, without tricks or private ambition.” 
Dr. Sprat, Dishop of Rochester, in his < True Account and 
Declaration of that Horrid Conspiracy against Charles 11/ by 
whose order it was written, though not published till under his 
successor, has indeed described his Lordship, “ as a person 
carried away beyond his duty and allegiance into this traitorous 
enterprise by a vayi air of popularity, and a wild suspicion of 
losing a great estate by an imaginary “ return of popery.” But 
this very writer declared afterward, in his Second Letter to the 
Earl of Dorset, dated March 26, 1689, that * he lamented his 
Lordship’s fall, after he w as fully convinced by discourse with 
the Dean of Canterbury of his great probity and constant ab- 
horrence of falsehood.’ 
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friend.” Tillotson, subsequently, acquired more con- 
sistent principles in politics. 

In 1685, he gave an exemplary proof of his truly 
Christian temper. When the persecution against 
the French Hugonots by the revocation of the Edict 
of Nantz became so intolerant, that thousands of 
families fled for refuge to the Protestant states of 
Europe, many of them came over to England, and 
were encouraged by the Dean to settle at Canter- 
bury, where they amply repaid their protectors by 
establishing among them the silk-weaving manufac- 
tory. The King having granted briefs to collect 
alms for their relief, Tillotson exerted himself in 
procuring contributions from his friends ; and when 
Dr. Beveridge, one of the Prebendaries of his cathe- 
dral, refused to read the papers, as being contrary to 
the rubric, lie nobly rebuked him with “ Doctor, 
Doctor, charity is above rubrics.” 

In 1683, lie published the Works of Dr. Isaac 
Barrow ; and, the year following, those of* his excel- 
lent friend, Mr. Hczekiah Burton. 

Not long afterward, lie was seized with a disorder of 
the apoplectic kind. Under the impressions of this 
melancholy stroke, and the loss of his daughter which 
had immediately preceded it, he was summoned to 
administer consolation to an intimate friend, Mr. 
Nicholas Hunt of Canterbury, lingering under the 
effects of an incurable cancer. This he did, in the 
following letter : 

‘ Slit, * Edmonton, 'Jan. 16 , 1688 . 

4 I am sorry to understand by Mr. Janeway ’s letter 
to my son, that your distemper grows upon you, and 
1 
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that you seem to decline so fast. I am very sensible, 
how much easier it is to give advice against trouble 
in the case of another, than to take it in our own. 

‘ It hath pleased God to exercise me of late Math 
a very sore trial in the loss of my dear and only 
child, in which I do perfectly submit to his good 
pleasure, firmly believing that he always does that 
which is best. And yet, though reason be satisfied, 
our passion is not so soon appeased ; and, when nature 
has received a wound, time must be allowed for the 
healing of it. Since that, God hath thought fit to 
give me a nearer summons, and a closer warning of 
my own mortality, in the danger of an apoplexy; 
which yet, I thank God for it, hath occasioned no 
very melancholy reflexions. But this, perhaps, is 
more owing to natural temper, than philosophy and 
wise consideration. 

4 Your case 1 know is very different, m Iio are of 
a temper naturally melancholy, and under a distem- 
per apt to increase it ; for both which, great allow- 
ances ought to be made. And, yet methinks, both 
reason and religion do offer us considerations of that 
solidity and strength, as may very well support our 
spirits under all frailties and infirmities of the flesh ; 
such as these : 

‘ That God is perfect love and goodness; that we 
are not only his creatures, but bis children, and as 
dear to him as to ourselves ; that he does not afflict 
willingly, or grieve, the children of men; and that all 
evils and afflictions, which bcfal us, are intended for 
the cure and prevention of greater evils of sin and 
punishment; and therefore we ought not only to 
submit to them with patience, as being deserved by 
us, but to receive them with thankfulness, as being 
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designed by him to do us that good, and to bring us 
to that sense of him and ourselves, which nothing 
else perhaps would have done: that the sufferings 
of this present time are but short and light, com- 
pared with that extreme and endless misery, whir}) 
we have deserved, and w ith that exceeding and 
eternal weight of giorv ” which we hope for in the 
other world : that, if we he careful to make 1 the best 
preparations for death and eternity, whatever brings 
us nearer to our end brings us nearer to our happi- 
ness ; and how rugged soever the w ay be, the com- 
fort is, that it leads us to our Fathers House, whore 
we shall want nothing that we can wish. When 
we labour under a dangerous distemper which 
threatens our life, what would we not he content to 
bear, in order to a perfect recovery, could w e but ho 
assured of it? And should we not be willing to en- 
dure much more, in order to perfect happiness am! 
that eternal life wliieh (»<?d, that *• cannot lie." hath 
promised ? Nature*, 1 know, is fond of life, and apt 
to be still lingeTing afte r a long continuance heir. 
And yet a long life, with the usual burthens ami in- 
firmities of it, is seldom desirable. It is hut tin 
same thing over again, or worse; so many more 
nights and days, summers and winters, a repetition 
of the same pleasures, hut with less pleasure ami 
relish e*very day ; a return of the same or greater 
pain and trouble*, but with less strength and patience 
to hear them. 

* These and the* like considerations l use to enter- 
tain myself withal, not only with contentment hot 
comfort, though w ith great inequality of temper at 
several times, and with much mixture of human 
frailties, which will always stick to us while we 
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are in this world. However, by these kinds of 
thoughts death will become more familiar to us, and 
wc shall be able by degrees to bring our minds close 
up to it without starting at it. The greatest tender- 
ness I find in myself is with regard to some near re- 
lations, especially the dear and constant companion 
of my life, which 1 must confess doth very sensibly 
touch me. Blit then I consider, and so I hope will 
they also, that this separation will he but a very 
little while ; and that though I shall leave them in a 
had world, yet under the care and protection of a 
good (lod, who can be more and better to them than 
all other relations, and will certainly he so to those 
that love him and hope in his mercy. 

1 shall not advise von what to do, and what use to 
make 1 of this time of your visitation. I have reason to 
believe, that you have been careful in the time of your 
health to prepare for the evil day, and have been con- 
versant in those hooks which give the best directions 
:o this purpose ; and have* not, as too many do, put olf 
the groat work of your life to the end of it. And 
then vou have nothing to do but, as well as you can 
under \our present weakness and pains, to renew' 
your ivoeniance for all the errors and miscarriages of 
your life, and earnest Iv to beg (hxi's pardon and for- 
giveness of them for His sake, who h the propitia- 
tion for our sins : to comfort yourself in the good- 
ness and promises of («od, and the hope ot that 
happiness vou are ready to enter into; and, in the 
mean time, to exercise faith and patience for a little 
while. And be of good courage, si rice you see land. 

4 The storm, which you are in, will soon be over; 
and thi n it wit! be as if it had ne\er been, or rather 
the remembrance of it will be pleasant* I do not 
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use to write such long letters; but I do heartily com- 
passionate your case, and should be glad if I could 
suggest any thing that might help to mitigate your 
trouble, and make that sharp and rugged way, 
through which you are to pass into a better world, a 
little more smooth and easy. I pray God to fit as 
both for that great change, which we must once un- 
dergo ; and. if w e be but in any good measure fit lor 
it, sooner or later makes no great difference. I com- 
mend you to the “ Father of all mercies, and the God 
of all consolation,” beseeching him to increase your 
faith and patience, and to stand by you in your last 
and great conflict : that, “ when you walk through the 
valley of the shadow of death, you may fear no evil;” 
and when your heart fails, and your strength fails, 
you may find him “ the strength of your heart and 
your portion for ever.’’ 

4 Farewell, my good friend ; *fcnd whilst we are 
here, let us pray for one another, that we may have 
a joyful meeting in another world. 

‘ 1 rest, Sir, 

4 Your truly affectionate friend and servant, 

‘ J. Tillotson/ 

Upon the subject of the Comprehension, agitated 
immediately after the Revolution, the Convocation 
summoned in compliance with the advice of the 
Commons to the new Sovereign, and the names, 
labours, and unfortunate lends of the Thirty Divines 
appointed to prepare matters for it's consideration, 
the reader i$> referred to Nichols’ 4 Defence of the 
Doctrine and Discipline of the Church of England,’ 
and Dr. Wordsworths 4 Ecclesiastical Biography,’ VI. 
516 — 525 . 
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During the debate in parliament concerning the 
settlement of the crown on William III. for life, the 
Princess Anne at first refused to give her consent 
to it, as prejudicial to her own right : in which 
she was encouraged by her favourite, Lady Churchill, 
afterward Duchess of Marlborough. But that Lady, 
quickly perceiving that from the concurrence of all the 
principal men in the kingdom (with the exception of 
the Jacobites) the measure would certainly be carried, 
and wishing to evade some portion of the responsibility 
which might attach to the advisers of the opposition, 
solicited the opinions of several persons of wisdom 
and integrity, particularly of Lady Russell and the 
Dean of Canterbury. These concurring in the ex- 
pediency of the settlement proposed, she introduced 
the latter to the Princess ; and his influence prevailed 
upon her to forego her objections. 

Upon the accession of the new Sovereigns, the 
Dean was admitted to a high degree of favour; and 
was appointed Clerk of the Closet to his Majesty. 
The refusal of Archbishop Sancroft to acknowledge 
their authority, and to take the oaths of allegiance, 
occasioning his suspension shortly afterward, W illiam 
fixed upon Tillotson a^ his successor ; though his am- 
bition extended only to the exchange of his deanery 
for that of St. Paul's, tlmn vacant by the promotion 
of Dr. Stillingfleet to the see of Worcester. This 
was readily granted him. in lt»S9 : but in this he 
was not permitted long to remain. The primacy, 
to which he had an almost unconquerable aversion, 
was yc-t to be imposed upon him.* 

* The j>ali regnum of Quintus Curtius might, how ever, be pre- 
dicated of Tillotson, without either force, or fiction. There are 
extant, adds Birch, in his common-place book tbc heads of a Let- 
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His reluctant acceptance of this dignity will best 
appear from his own words, in a letter to Lady 

ter, which he addressed upon this occasion, most probably to Wil- 
liam Earl of Portland, the favourite and conlidant of William III. 

* I beg of your Lordship, who have deservedly the freedom 
and credit with both their Majesties, which few others have, to 
possess them of two tilings; one whereof concerns the public, 
and the other myself. * 

1. 4 Of the Church of England. * * * 

*2. 4 The other concerns myself. And I earnestly beg of your 
Lordship, to defend me from a bishopric. Few can believe one 
in this, but I hope your Lordship does. I am now upon the 
verge of threescore years of a^e. I have had great afflictions 
to wean me from the world, having, &c. I have had a loud 
summons by a fit of the apoplexy above a year ago. I feel the 
infirmities of age growing upon me. I cannot now do that in 
three weeks, which since 1 was fifty I could do in three days. It 
is a melancholy thought to me to * * in a bishopric, espe- 

cially in the House of Peers, where there are some wise and so 
many witty young men, to make observations upon an old one. 
For the sake of the Protestant Religion, and their .Majesties for 
whom I have so true an esteem, I would take any burthm 
upon me which I am able to stand under: hut I do not love 
either the ceremony, or trouble, of a great place. When men arr 
children again, it is lit they should not appear in public, but go 
back into the nursery. I desire to he as useful as 1 can, hut I 
do not affect to he famous I firmly believe another world, in 
which I do not think I shall be happier for having been famnu- 
in this. That little good, which I have been able to do, has been 
in the city of London, which 1 foresee will he stripped of it’s 
ablest men ; and if I can be serviceable any where, it is there: 
they that have known me for thirty years will host bear with my 
infirmities, and perhaps least discern them, because they see me 
every day, and the change will he insensible to them. I thank 
Hod, I have lived to have my last desire in this world, which was 
this happy Revolution ; and now I care for nomoie, than to see if 
established. And I have declared my sense o ( this great deli- 
verance so openly, and shall always do so, that 1 do not fear in 
be suspected of sullenness and discontent for my declining pre- 
ferment, which is the only objection that I can foresee, I think 

4 
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Russell upon the subject : “ But now begins my trou- 
ble. After I had kissed the King’s band for the 

it may be somewhat for the honour of our religion, and the ad- 
vantage of the government, to have one so hearty for both with- 
out any expectation or desire of preferment by it. This is the 
only vanity, I can be thought to be guilty of; and, if nobody 
else perhaps is so willing, I am contented to lie under the bur- 
then of it. And it is not inconvenient there should be an ex- 
ample of one, that without any visible interest wisheth well to 
the public, and desires to deserve well of it. I beg of your 
Lordship, if there he need, as I hope there will not, to intercede 
for me in this particular; and the rather, because 1 hope nobody 
will prevent me in this petition, nor envy me the grant. As of 
all things I would not displease their Majesties, so I am confi- 
dent they would not take from me the happiness of my life. . . .* 

‘‘ He withstood it not (says Dr. Burnet) from any feeble, or 
fearful, considerations respecting himself; he was not afraid of a 
party, nor concerned in such censures and calumnies as might 
he thrown upon him : he was not unwilling to sacrifice the (juiet 
of his life, w hich he apprehended might soon decline and sink 
under so great a load. The pomp of greatness, the attendance 
upon courts, and a high station were, indeed, very contrary to 
his genius ; but, though these were grounds good enough to 
make him unwilling to rise higher in the world, yet none of 
them seemed strong enough to fix him to an obstinate refusal. 
That which went the deepest in his own mind, and which he 
laid out the more earnestly before their Majesties, was that 
those groundless prejudices with which his enemies had loaded 
him had been so industriously propagated, while they were' 
neglected b\ himself, that he v.ho (as his humility made him 
think) could at no time do any great service, was less capable of 
it now than ever.” Even when he accepted the primacy, which 
he at last did with great “ heaviness of mind,” he resolved that 
whensoever the state of pe.olic affairs or his own increasing in- 
firmities should render him unnecessary or unequal to the station, 
he would ‘ offer it up to their Majesties.’ This kind of holy 
force, if we may so rail it, had been used in the primitive times 
to many of the Fathers ; noi was his carriage less humble, or 
his conduct less glor.ous, ihan theirs. 

Instances of thi> species of self-denial are rare: but a re • 
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deanery of St. Paul’s, I gave his Majesty my most 
humble thanks, and told him, that ‘ now he had set 
me at ease for the remainder of my life.’ He re* 
plied, No such matter, I assure you ; ” and spoke 
plainly about a great place, which I dread to think 
of, and said, 6 It was necessary for his service, and 
he must charge it upon my conscience.’ Just as he 
had said this, he was called to supper, and I had 
only time to say, ‘ That when his Majesty was at 
leisure, I did believe 1 could satisfy him, it would 
be most for his service, that I should continue in 
the station in which he had now placed me.’ This 
hath brought me into a real difficulty : for, on the 
one hand, it is hard to decline his Majesty’s com- 
mands, and much harder yet to stand out against so 
much goodness as his Majesty is pleased to use to- 
ward me; on the other, I can neither bring my in- 
clination nor my judgement to it. This I owe to the 
Bishop of Salisbury (Dr. Burnet), one of the worst 
and best friends 1 know : best, for bis singular good 
opinion of me ; and worst, for directing the King to 
tins method (which I know, lie did) as if his Lord- 
ship and 1 had concerted the matter how to finish 

markable one occurred, under Henry VIII., of another Dean of 
Canterbury, Dr. Nicholas Wotton, great uncle to Sir Henry 
Wotton. When he was apprised of the intention to advance 
him to the mitre in 1 5IJ0, lie wrote to Dr. Bcllnsis from Dus- 
seldorp, requesting him, 4 for the passion of God to convey 
that bishopric from him.’ “ So I might,” adds he, 44 avoid it 
without d ! pleasure, I would surely never meddle with it. There 
be enow that be meet for it, and will not refuse it. I cannot 
marvel enough, cur oUrudntur nun cupicnti , into nc idoneo pH' 

dem. My mind is as troubled, as my writing is Yours to 

his little power, Nicholas Wotton: add whatsoever you will 
more to it, if you add not 4 Bishop.’ ” 
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this foolish piece of dissimulation, in running away 
from a bishopric to catch an archbishopric. This 
fine device hath thrown me so far into the briars 
that, without his Majesty’s great goodness, I shall 
never get off without a scratched face. 

“ And now I will tell vour Ladyship the bottom 
of my heart. 1 have of a long time, T thank God for 
it, devoted myself to the public service without any 
regard for myself; and to that end have done the 
best I could, in the; best manner I was able. Of late 
God hath been pleased by a very severe way,* but in 
great goodness to me, to wean me perfectly from the 
love of this world ; so that worldly greatness is now 
not only undesirable, but distasteful to me: and I do 
verily believe, that I shall be able to do as much or 
more good in my present station, than in a higher, 
and shall not have one jot less interest or influence 
upon any others to any good purpose ; for the people 
naturally love a man that will take great pains, and 
little preferment : but, on the other hand, if I could 
force my inclination to take this great place, I fore- 
see that I shall sink under it, and gi’ow melancholy 
.and good for nothing ; and, after a little while, die 
as a fool dies.” 

The see of Canterbury, however, becoming vacant 
by the deprivation of Sancrol't in 1 (if)0, and the 
King for several successive months continuing his 
importunities, the reluctant Dean complied, and he 
was consecrated on Whitsunday 1691, by Mew, 
Lloyd, Burnet, Stillingfleet, Ironside, and Hough, 

* The death of his only surviving child, Mary, wife of James 
Chudwicke, Esq. is ! "r*i alluded to. It happened in 1687. 
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Bishops of Winchester, St. Asaph, Sarum, Worces- 
ter, Bristol, ajid of Oxford, respectively ; in the pre- 
sence of Henry Duke of Norfolk, Thomas Marquis 
of Carmarthen, Lord President of the Council, Wil- 
liam Earl of Devonshire, and several other noble- 
men who were anxious by their attendance upon the 
occasion to express their respect for his Grace, and the 
great satisfaction which they felt at his promotion. 

lie continued however to live at the Deanery of 
St. Paul's till the latter end of the year ; and in the. 
mean time built a large apartment at Lambeth 
House for his wife, and thoroughly repaired the 
whole of the palace. 

The malice and party-rage, of which he had felt 
already some of the effects, now broke out with 
full force in all the forms of insult: of this one in- 
stance not commonly known deserves to be recorded. 
Soon after his promotion, while a gentleman was 
paying his compliments upon the occasion, a packet 
was brought in, directed to his Grace, and enclosing 
in a blank paper a mask. The Archbishop, without 
any signs of emotion, threw it carelessly among his 
papers on the table; only saying with a smile, “ This 
is a gentle rebuke, compared with some others lying 
there in black and white-.* 

The calumnies indeed confidently spread against 
him, joined with the envy which usually accompanies 
a high station, had a wider operation than could have 
been imagined, considering how long lie had lived 
upon the public stage. It seemed hard that a man. 

* Upon a bundle of libels found among Ids papers after Ids 
death, he put no other inscription than this : “ These are libels- 
I pray God forgive the writers; I do.” 
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who in the course of above thirty years had rendered 
services to so many persons, without ever doing an 
ill office to any one, and who had a gentleness in 
him that seemed rather to lean to an excess, should 
yet meet with so much unkindness and injustice* 
But he bore it all with entire submission to the will 
of God ; nor did it change either his temper, or his 
maxims, though perhaps it might inwardly affect 
his health. 

After the Archbishop had 1>eon nearly a year in 
his see, he found his conviction but too well substan- 
tiated, that 6 grandeur is not nearly so eligible, with 
regard to the possessor’s own ease and happiness, as 
persons at a distance from it are apt to imagine.’ To 
this purpose some reflexions occur in short hand in 
his common-place book, under the title of c Scat- 
tered Thoughts of My Own upon several Subjects 
and Occasions, begun this day (March 13, 1691) to 
he transcribed.’ 

6 One would he apt to wonder, that Nehemiah 
(Chap. v. 16 — 18.) should reckon a huge hill of fare, 
and a vast number of promiscuous guests, amongst 
his virtues and good deeds, for which he desires God 
to remember him. But upon better consideration, 
beside the bounty, and sometimes charity, of a 
great table (provided there he nothing of vanity, or 
ostentation, in it) there may he exercised two very 
considerable virtues; one is, temperance, and the 
other self-denial, in a man’s being contented for the 
sake of the public to deny himself so much, as to sit 
down every day to a least, and to eat continually in 
a crowd, and almost never to he alone ; especially 
when, as it often happens, a great part of the com- 
pany that a man must have, is the company that a 

vol. T v. k 
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man would not have. I doubt it will prove but a 
melancholy business, when a man comes to die, to 
have made a great noise and bustle in the world, and 
to have been known far and near ; but all this while, 
to have been hid and concealed from himself. It is 
a very odd and fantastical sort of life, for a man to 
be continually from home, and most of all a stranger 
at his own house. 

‘ It is surely an uneasy thing to sit always in a 
frame, and to be perpetually upon a man’s guard; 
not to be able to speak a careless word, or to use a 
negligent posture, without observation and censure. 
Men are apt to think that they, who are in liighest 
places, and have the most power, have most liberty 
to say and do what they please. But it is quite other- 
wise; for they have the least liberty, because they are 
most observed. It is not mine own observation; a 
much wiser man (I mean Tully) says, In maximd 
qudque fortund minimum licerc: ‘ They, that are in 
the highest and greatest condition, have of all others 
the least liberty.’ In a moderate station, it is suffi- 
cient for a man to be indifferently wise. Such a man 
has the privilege to commit little follies and mistakes, 
without having any great notice taken of them. But 
he, that lives in the light, i. e. in the view of all 
men, his actions are exposed to every body’s observa- 
tion and censure. We ought to be glad, when those 
that are fit for government, and called to it, are 
willing to take the burthen of it upon them ; yea, 
and to be very thankful to them too, that they will 
be at the pains, and can have the patience, to govern 
and live publicly. Therefore it is happy for the 
world, that there are some, who are born and bred 
up to it ; and that custom hath made it easy, or at 

3 
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least . tolerable, to them, Else who, that is wise, 
would undertake it ; since it is certainly much easier 
of the two to obey a just and wise government (I 
had almost said, any government) than to govern 
justly and wisely. Not that 1 find faidt with those, 
who apply themselves to public business and affairs. 
They do well, and we are beholden to them. Some 
by their education, and being bred up to great things, 
and to be able to bear and manage great business 
with more ease than others, are peculiarly fitted to 
serve God and the public in this way : and they, that 
do, are worthy of double honour. 

‘ The advantage, which men have by a more de- 
vout and retired and contemplative life, is that they 
are not distracted about many things : their minds 
and affections are set upon one thing; and the whole 
stream and force of their affections run one way. All 
their thoughts and endeavours are united in one great 
end and design, which makes their life all of a piece, 
and so consistent with itself throughout. 

* Nothing but necessity, or the hope of doing more 
good than a man is capable of doing in a private 
station (which a modest man will not easily presume 
concerning himself) can recompense the trouble, and 
uneasiness, of a more public and busy life. 

‘ Beside that many men. it they understand them- 
selves right, are the best in a lower and more pri- 
vate condition, and make a much more awkward 
figure in a higher and more public* station ; when 
perhaps, if they had not been advanced, every one 
would have thought them fit and worthy to have 
been so. 

* And thus I have considered and compared im- 
partially both these conditions, and upon the whole 
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matter, without any thing either of disparagement or 
discouragement to the wise and great. And, in my 
poor judgement, the more retired and private con- 
dition is the better and safer, the more easy and 
innocent, and consequently the more desirable of the 
two. 

6 Those, who are fitted and contented to serve 
mankind in the management and government of 
public affairs, are called ‘ Benefactors,’ and if they 
govern [well] deserve to be called so, and to be so 
accounted, for denying themselves in their own ease 
to do good to many. 

‘ Not that it is perfection to go out of the world, 
and to be perfectly useless. Our Lord by his own 
example has taught us, that we can never serve God 
better, than when doing good to men : and that a 
perpetual retirement from the world, and shunning 
the conversation of men, is not the most religious 
life ; but living amongst them, and doing good to 
them. The life of our Saviour is a pattern both of 
the contemplative and the active life, and shows us 
how to mix devotion anil doing good to the greatest 
advantage. 1 le would neither go out of the world, 
nor yet immerse himself in the ceres and troubles, 
in the pleasures and plentiful enjoyments, much less 
in the pomp and splendor of it. He did not place 
religion (as too many have done since) in a total 
retirement from the world, and shunning the con- 
versation of men, and taking care to be out of all 
condition and capacity of doing good to any body. 
He did not run away from the conversation of men, 
nor live in a wilderness, nor shut himself up in a pen. 
lie lived in the world with great freedom, and with 
great inuoceney ; hereby teaching us, that charity to 

4 
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men is a duty no less necessary than devotion toward 
God. He the world without leaving it. We 

read, indeed, that he was carried into the wilderness 
to be tempted : but we no where read, that he chose 
to live in a wilderness to avoid temptation. 

* The capacity and opportunity of doing greater good 
is the specious pretence, under which ambition is wont 
to cover the eager desire of power and greatness. 

4 If it be said (which is the most spiteful thing, 
that can be said) that 6 some ambition is necessary to 
vindicate a man from being, a fool ; ’ to this I think it 
may be fairly answered, and without offence, that 
there may perhaps be as much ambition in declining 
greatness, as in courting it : only it is of a more un- 
usual kind, and the example of it less dangerous, 
because it is not like to be contagious.’ 

In all the representations which he laid before 
their Majesties he was so exactly correct, that he 
never either raised the character of his friends, or 
sunk that of those who from their own hostility alone 
could be called his enemies. Tlis truth and candor 
were perceptible in whatever lie said or did, his looks 
and manner concurring to put down all suspicion : 
he thought nothing, indeed, in this world worthy of 
being won by intrigue. 

In 1693, he published four incomparable sermons 
on 4 The Divinity and Incarnation of our Blessed 
Saviour;’ induced (as lie himself observes, in a short 
advertisement prefixed to them) not by that which 
is commonly alleged for printing books, the importu- 
nity of friends, but the importunate clamors and 
calumnies of others, whom the author heartily prays 
God to forgive. 5 ' 
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He did not long 1 survive his advancement ; for on 
Sunday November 17, 1694, while he was at the 
chapel in Whitehall, he was seized with a sudden 
illness. Though his countenance, however, showed 
that he was much indisposed, he thought it not 
decent to interrupt the service. The fit soon turned 
to a dead palsy. The oppression of his distemper 
rendered it at last uneasy to him to speak; but 
his understanding, it appeared, was still clear, 
though others could not have the advantage of 
it. He continued serene and calm, and in broken 
words ‘ thanked God that he was quiet within, 
and had nothing then to do but to wait the will 
of Heaven.’ 

He was attended, during the two last nights of 
his illness, by his friend Mr. Robert Nelson, author 
of ‘ The Fasts and Festivals of the Church of Eng- 
land;’ in whose arms he expired, on the fifth day of 
his illness, in the sixty fifth year of his age. 

He was a person, says one of his grateful pupils, 
of unblemished conversation, not to be charged with 
any either intemperance or covetousness, or any 
other vice whatsoever; which, as they are spots even 
in a layman’s life, so they appear much more foul 
in a clergyman. 

His more grave discourses were very weighty : he 
spoke apophthegms ; and was very serious in giving 
good counsels, resolving doubts, and recommending 
religion and virtue. 

As a |, readier, he was practical. His discourses 
generally aimed, either to excite in men an aweful 
sense of God, and to enkindle devotion toward him, 
or to stir up to a holy and virtuous conversation. 

There were few remarkable texts of Scripture in- 
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deed, either of the Old or the New Testament, or 
rather few heads of practical divinity, which he did 
not handle at one time or the other in the course of 
his pulpit-labours. Hence he was by some, in the 
tone of censure, called 4 a moral preacher,’ as if he 
preached moral virtue rather than grace. And he 
assuredly forbore treating upon the inexplicable ope- 
rations of grace, as some have taken upon them to 
do; teaching men in many instances to dispute, rather 
than to live, and too often (it is to be feared) possess- 
ing their minds with a kind of semi-enthusiasm, and 
by leading them to discover the marks of election in 
themselves encouraging in them too fond an estimate 
of their own pretensions, and too arrogant a con- 
tempt of those of others, to the neglect of the indis- 
pensable duties of love, charity, and justice. Dr. Til- 
lotson however, upon proper occasions, magnified di- 
vine grace, and taught men to pray and labour for 
those divine assistances which the Almighty offers to 
their infirmities. But then he also knew, that Chris- 
tians are obliged to lead good lives in all respects, 
both toward God, and men, and themselves. 

Bishop Burnet preached his funeral sermon, from 
3 Tim. iv. 7. 6 1 have fought the good fight, I have 
finished my course , I have kept the faith.' 

The death of the Archbishop was lamented by Mr. 
Locke in a letter to Professor JLiinbnrch, not only 4 as 
a considerable loss to himself of a zealous and candid 
inquirer after truth whom lie had consulted freely 
upon all doubts in theological subjects, and of a friend 
whose sincerity he had experienced for many years ; 
but, likewise, as a very important one to the English 
nation, and the whole body of the Reformed Churches.’ 
And it affected both their Majesties with the deepest 
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concern. The Queen for many days spoke of him 
in the tenderest manner, and not without tears : as 
his own death prevented him from feeling the terrible 
shock, which, if he had lived about five weeks longer, 
he must have received from that of her Majesty, of 
whose virtues and accomplishments he had the highest 
admiration, and to whom her consort bore this testi- 
mony, that * he could never see any thing in her 
which he could call a fault. 5 The King, likewise, 
never mentioned him but with some testimony of his 
singular esteem for his memory, and often used to 
declare to his son-in-law Mr. Chadwick, that 6 he 
was the best man whom he ever knew, and the best 
friend whom he ever had.’ And this seems thoroughly 
to confute a common traditional story, that his Ma- 
jesty had represented himself as ‘ disappointed in our 
Archbishop and his successor Tennison in opposite 
respects, having received much less service from the 
abilities of the former in business than from the 
latter, of w hom he had not before conceived so high 
an expectation. 5 

The King’s regard for the Archbishop extended to 
his widow. For his Grace’s charity and generosity, 
with the expense of coming into the see and the 
repairs and improvements of his palace, had so ex- 
hausted his fortune, that if his First-fruits had not 
been forgiven him by the King, bis debts could not 
have been paid ; and he left nothing to his. family 
but the copy of his Posthumous Sermons, which was 
afterward sold for 2,500 guineas. His Majesty there- 
fore granted to Mrs. Tillotson, in 1695, an an- 
nuity of 400/. during her natural life, and in 169#> 
200/. a year more ; both which were continued till 
tm death on January 20, 1700. For the regular- 
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payment of these pensions without any deduction 
the royal donor was so solicitous, that he always 
called for the money quarterly, and sent it to her 
himself. 

His Grace’s theological publications are still held 
in the highest repute, and have been frequently 
reprinted ; many of his sermons, likewise, have been 
translated into foreign languages. The best edition 
of his works was published in three volumes folio, 
by Dr. Birch, in 1752. 

In answer to a Letter upon the subject of his 
Treatise entitled * Judicium expctitum super Dis- 
sidio Anglicano, et capitibus qucc ad Unionem scu 
Comprehensioncm faciunt ,’ he wrote as follows : 

“ Viro admodum Domino Feeder ico Spanhemio, 
in Academia Lugd. Bat. S. T/teol. ProJ'essori dig- 
nissimo. 

“ Qudd Uteris tuis, Vir clarissime , said quam huma- 
vissimis non citius rcscripscrim, causa fait adversa 
valetudo ; cui ut medercr , et animum recrcarem 
atque rejicerem, rus ire neccsse mi hi fuit : nunc 
autem, gratia Dei , commodiore quidem at or vale- 
tudine, at nondam etiam bene, confirm at a. 

“ Tract alum depace et LJnionc Dissentient him apud 
nos Protestantium cum Fcclesid Anglicand tuvm , 
quern mecum serenissima Regina communicavit, 
avide per leg i et summit cum delcctatione. In eo 
judicium acre idcmque subactum, cruditionem e.vi- 
miam , in anliquioris EccleSuc disciplind ritibus 
que peritiam singularem , et quod preecipuum est, 
mentem et animum vert! Christianum ubique dc- 
prehendi. Pauca Jortasse sunt , et eadem hand ita 
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magni momenti ( articulum de Sacris Ordinibus ite- 
randis excipio) in quibus paulo difficilius erit inve- 
nire temper amentum, cujus ope partes inter se liti - 
gantes aliquando concordare possint. Ecclesia enirn 
nostra, plebs , non secus ac Dissent icntium catuum , 
suas etiam habet superstitiones et opiniones praju- 
dicatas ; cujus ut ratio habealur in rebus ah Eccle- 
sid nostra concedendis jus et aquum est , ne offensa 
deficiat d nobis ud Ecclesium Romanam. Longum 
adcb for et ea nunc singillatim pcrsequi ; multo com - 
modior erit de his disscrendi locus , cion occasio pro- 
pior advencrit. 

Stillingjletius ille noster, nunc ccclcsia Vigor- 
niensis Episcopus, cujus in luis ad me Uteris men- 
tionem facts, de quo Ecclesia nostra merito gloriaturj 
is etiam nunc in eddcm qua. nos sententid perstat. 
Porrb sunt alii per multi, et hi Ecclesia nostra 
decora et ornamcnta, in quibus magna videtur esse 
anhnorum inclinatio ad pacem et concordiam. In 
horum me numerum rcferre mi hi non assumo, 
tantis et tarn praclaris viris ncutiquarn comparan - 
dus ; tametsi tu, vir rexerende , pro humanitate tun 
et summd erga me benevolent id nimio plus tribuis 
judieio meo de his controversiis. Union magnoperb 
dolendum censeo, mull os esse ex utruque parte , turn 
Ecclesia nostra , turn Dissentientium, qui rationem 
et viam pads mn norunt. Quern igitur exiturn 
hac consilia pads tandem hubitura sint, divinare 
nequco. Ut nunc est in Anglid, nihil hujusmodi 
impraserdiarum tenlandum arbitror, sed expect an- 
dum donee tempora magis pacala fuerint ; qua , si 
fortissimo Regijuvante Deo, omnia prosper b et ex 
bonorum omnium sententid ceciderint, non procul 
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abesse augur or. Quid enim desperandum sub au- 
spiciis religiosissmorum ct prudent issimorum prin- 
cipum ; Regis, dico , nostri et Regime ? 

Quapropter si me audis, vir eximie , recte sapi- 
ent erque feceris, si Tract atum tuum in vulgus edere 
dist uleris, quoad certior spes sccundi successes afful- 
serit. 

Illustrissimus Comes Portlandius , consilii hajus 
pacijici ex animo fautor et adjutor, fucc omnia et 
universum rerum nostrarum statum fusius exponet ; 
cui si studium meum et obsequium conjirmare volu- 
eris, gratissimum mihi feceris. 

Condonabis mihi , spcro, negligent iam purioris 
Latinitatis, ad quant invitus admodurn redeo post 
triginta plus minor uni desuctudbiem, quoniam in 
concionibus habcndis ct in omni pastorali munere 
obeundo eclat cm pent) consumsi. / ’ eniam igitur pro 
tide re a candore tuo petit is. quern ubiquc cognosces , 
Vir clarissime, 

Reverentice Hue addiclissin/um atque omni ofjici- 
orum gcncrc et obscquio devinctissimum, 

Feb. G, 1691 . .Jo. Tll.l .OTSOX. 

Amicum tuum , cui literas ad me dcdisti, non vidi 
ex quo mihi eas reddidit. Hominem inccstigabo, 
ctlrn ad aulam rcdicro, ac libens juvabo quA raiiont 
cunque potcro. 
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SIR GEORGE SAVILE, 

MARQUIS OF HALIFAX * 


[1630— 1695.] 


This nobleman was the eldest son of Sir William 
Savile, Baronet, of an ancient Yorkshire family. 
By the date of his return from his travels it is con- 
jectured, that he was born about the year 1630. Of 
the early part of his life, however, all we know is, 
that he was extremely active in effecting the resto- 
ration of Charles II. : that, soon after that era, he 
discovered eminent political talents ; and that, in 
consideration of his own and his father’s loyalty, he 
was raised to the peerage by the title of Baron 
Savile of Eland and Viscount Halifax, in 1672; and 
the same year visited I Iolland as Joint Commissioner 
with the Duke of Buckingham and the Earl of 
Arlington, to negotiate a peace between France and 
the States General, in which from the envy of his 
collegues he met with great opposition. 

In 167~, a bill was brought into the House of 
Peers, by which the members of the legislature and 

* Authorities. Walpole’s Royal and Noble Authors , and 
British Biography. 
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all public functionaries were required to sjvear, that 
* it was not lawful upon any pretence whatsoever 
forcibly to resist the King;’ that * they abhorred the 
traitorous position of taking up arms against his per- 
son, or against those commissioned by him and that 
‘ they would not at any time endeavour the alteration 
of the Protestant Religion, or of the established go- 
vernment either in Church or State.’ But this ini- 
quitous measure, by which it was intended to ex- 
clude from parliament and public employment all 
who were not friends of passive obedience and non- 
resistance, encountered vigorous opposition ; and 
Lord Halifax, among others, zealously exerted him- 
self against it. 

In 1676, through the interest o£ the Lord Trea- 
surer Danby, he was removed from the Council 
Board. Upon a change in the ministry however, in 
1679, he was re-appointed to it. The same year, 
in the consultations upon the Exclusion-bill, though 
he resisted the measure itself, he recommended such 
limitations of James’ authority in the event of his ac- 
cesion to the throne, as should disable him from doing 
mischief; transferring from his hands to those of the 
two Houses of parliament all power in ecclesiastical 
matters, in disposing of the public money, and in 
making peace and war ; and proposing that ‘ the par- 
liament in being at the King’s deatlt should continue 
without a new summons, and assume the administra- 
tion : ’ limitations, as it was contended by some of 
Halifax’s friends, so advantageous to public liberty, 
that a patriot might almost be tempted to wish for 
a* Popish Sovereign, in order to have them realised. 
Upon these suggestions, a schism occurred in the new 
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Council; the Earl of Shaftesbury warmly opposing 
them, while Essex and Sunderland were equally stre- 
nuous in their favour. 

When the bill was brought into the Upper House, 
Lord Halifax appeared with great resolution at the 
head of the debates against it ; and “ on this occa- 
sion,” as we arc informed by Mr. Hume, “ displayed 
an extent of capacity and a force of eloquence, which 
had never been surpassed in that assembly.” His 
exertions, indeed, were so signal, that the Commons 
soon afterward addressed the Ring to ‘ remove him 
from his councils and presence for ever.’ But he 
prevailed upon his Majesty to adopt the very dif- 
ferent measure of dissolving the parliament. In 
1679, he was created Earl of Halifax. His royal 
master deferring however to call a new parliament, 
notwithstanding his promise, he is said to have fallen 
sick through vexation of mind ; and he expostulated 
severely with those who were sent to him upon the 
occasion, refusing both the Secretaryship of State, 
and the Lord Lieutenancy of Ireland. 

A parliament being summoned in 1680, his Lord- 
ship, still in opposition to the Exclusion-bill, gained 
signal reputation by his management of the debates. 
The Lower House carried up a new address for his 
removal. Upon the rejection of the bill by the 
Lords, he proceeded to press them, though without 
success, on the subject of limitations ; and began 
with moving, that ‘ the Duke of York might he 
obliged to five five hundred miles out of England 
during the existing reign.’ 

In August 1683, he was created Marquis of Hali- 
fax, soon afterward made Lord Privy Seal, and upon 
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the accession of the new Sovereign, President of the 
Council. But on refusing his consent to the repeal 
of the tests, he was told by James, that ‘ though he 
could never forget his past services, since he would 
not comply in that point, he was resolved to have 
all of a piece;’ and dismissed from his employ- 
ments. 

He was subsequently consulted by Mr. Sidney, 
whether he would advise the Prince of Orange’s com- 
ing over: but as the matter was opened to him with 
great caution, lie did not encourage any farther com- 
munication. He deemed the attempt, indeed, con- 
nected as it w r as with numerous contingencies, im- 
practicable. Upon William’s arrival, he was sent, 
with the Earls of Rochester and Godolphin, to treat 
with his Highness. 

Of the assembly of the Lords, which met upon 
James’ withdrawing himself the first time from White- 
hall, Halifax was appointed President ; and on his 
Majesty’s return from Feversham, be was despatched 
with the Earls of Shrewsbury and Detainer by the 
Prince of Orange, w ith a message directing him to 
retire to some place in the country, in the Conven- 
tion-Parliament he was chosen Speaker of the Upper 
House, and strenuously supported the motion of the 
vacancy of the throne, and the conjunctive sove- 
reignty of William and Mary, upon whose accession 
he was again made Lord Privy Seal. 

Butin the session of 1(589, he quitted the interest 
of the court, and became a zealous oppose r ot all it’s 
measures till his death, which happened in April, 
1695. When he saw his dissolution, from the gan- 
grene of a long-neglected rupture, inevitably ap- 
proaching, lie evinced a philosophical firmness of 
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mind with much contrition for the errors of his past 
life, and professed himself a sincere believer in the 
truth and partaker in the hopes of the Gospel. 

He was a man of fine genius, considerable learning, 
and great eloquence ; celebrated for his wit, but cen- 
sured occasionally for his imprudent exertion of it. 
The liveliness of his imagination, indeed, it has been 
affirmed, sometimes got the better of his judgement ; 
for he would never lose his jest, though it spoiled his 
argument, in the gravest debate. He was, also, 
charged with being unsteady in his principles. Hume, 
speaking of him, says; “ This man, who possessed the 
finest genius and most extensive capacity of all em- 
ployed in public aff airs during the reign of Charles II,, 
affected a species of neutrality between the parties, 
and was esteemed the head of that small body known 
by the denomination of ‘ Trimmers.* This conduct, 
which is much more natural to men of integrity than 
of ambition, could not however procure him the former 
character; and lie was always with reason regarded 
as an intriguer, rather than a patriot.” His private 
character * appears to have been amiable : he was 
punctual in his payments, and just and honourable in 
all his transactions. He was succeeded in his ho- 
nours and estates by his son William : who dying 
without male-issue in 1700, the dignity became ex- 
tinct in his family ; and the title of Baron Halifax 

* He was the patron of the Rev. W. Mompesson, Rector of 
Eyam in Derbyshire, who so nobly tended his hock during the 
plague in 1666. That clergyman’s Letter to bir George, on 
losing his wife by it’s ravages (which with two others, sim- 
ple and interesting ones, is preserved in Miss Seward’s Corre- 
spondence) proves that the patroniser and the patronised were 
quite worthy of each other. 
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was revived in the person of Charles Montagu, the 
same year, with remainder to his elder brother George 
and his issue male. His subsequent titles of Viscount 
Sunbury and Earl of Halifax, conferred in 1714, 
expired with him the following year ; but were re- 
conferred upon his brother, and finally became extinct 
in 1772. 

The Marquis left belli? id him the following pieces : 

I. 4 The Lady’s New Year’s Gift, or Advice to a 
Daughter.’ * 

This is an excellent piece; containing, as Mr. 
Granger observes, more good sense in fewer words, 
than is perhaps to be found in any of his contem- 
porary authors. 

II. ‘ The Character of a Trimmer: his Opinion of 
the Laws and Government, the Protestant Religion, 
the Papists, and Foreign Affairs/ 

In this piece, the noble w riter has given his own 
political sentiments at large ; and, if these sentiments 
are compared with his conduct, perhaps the latter will 
appear more consistent and uniform than it has com- 
monly been supposed to be. 

III. 4 The Anatomy of an Equivalent/ 

IV. 4 A Letter to a Dissenter, upon Occasion of 
his Majesty’s (James II.) late gracious Declaration of 
Indulgence.’ 

V. * Some Cautions offered to the Consideration of 
those, who are to choose Members to serve in the en- 
suing Parliament/* 

There are many observations in this piece well 
worthy the attention of all Constituents. 


VOL. IV. 


* See the Extracts. 
2 F 
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VI. * A rough Draught of a new Model at Sea, 
1694. 

VII. ‘ Maxims of State. * By a Person of Honour.’ 
All the above tracts were collected, and published 

in one volume 8vo., in 1704. 

He wrote also, * Historical Observations upon the 
Reigns of Edward I. II. 111. and Richard II., with 
Remarks upon their faithful Councillors and false 
Favourites and some other small pieces. 


EXTRACTS. 

From the last-named publication are selected the 
following : 

1. ‘ A prince, who falleth out with the laws, break- 
eth with his best friends.’ 

2. ‘ The exalting of his own authority above his laws 
is like letting-in his enemy to surprise his guards. 
The laws are the only guards, he can be sure will 
never run away from him.’ 

5. ‘ Arbitrary power is like most other things that 
are very hard; they are, also, very apt to break.’ 

7. ‘ Where the least useful part of the people have 
the most credit with the prince, men will conclude, 

* “ Have you seen Lord Halifax’s Book of Maxims?” asks 
Warburton, in one of liis Letters. “ lie was the ablest man of 
business in bis time. You will not find the depth of Rochefou- 
cault’s, nor bis malignity. Licence enough, as to religion. They 
arc many of them very solid, and I persuade myself were made 
occasionally, as the affairs of those times occurred, while he was 
in business : and we lose half their worth, by not knowing the 
occasions. Several of them are the commonest thoughts, or 
most obvious truths, prettily turned: some, still lower, pay us 
with the jingling of sound for sense.” 
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that the way to get every thing is to be good for no- 
thing.’ 

9. * If ordinary beggars are whipped, the daily 
beggars in fine clothes, out of a proportionable respect 
to their quality, ought to be hanged. 5 

17* ‘If a prince does not show an aversion from 
knaves, there wiil be an inference that will be very 
natural, let it be never so unmannerly.’ 

18. A prince, who followeth his own opinion too 
soon, is in danger of repenting it too late. 5 

19. 6 The prince is to take care, that the greater 
part of the people may not be angry at the same time; 
for, though the first beginning of their ill-liumour 
should be against one another, yet if not stopped, it 
will naturally end in anger against him.’ 

22. 6 A wise prince will support good servants 
against men’s anger, and not support ill ones against 
their complaint.’ 

27. ‘ Changing hands, without changing measures, 
is as if a drunkard in a dropsy should change his doc- 
tors, and not his diet.’ 

80. ‘ Quality alone should only serve to make a 
show in the embroidered part of the government ; but 
ignorance, though never so well born, should never be 
admitted to spoil the public business.’ 

33. 6 A people may let a king fall, yet still remain 
a people ; but, if a king let his people slip from him, 
he is no longer king. 


From the ‘ Advice to a Daughter .’ 

* The first tiling to be considered, is Religion. It 
tnust be the chief object of your thoughts; since it 
would be a vain thing to direct your behaviour in the 

2 F 2 
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world, and forget that which you are to have toward 
him that made it. 

‘ In a strict sense, it is the only thing necessary: you 
must take it into your mind, and thence throw it into 
your heart, where you are to embrace it so close, as 
never to lose the possession of it. But, then, it is neces- 
sary to distinguish between the reality and the pretence. 

‘ Religion doth not consist in believing the legends 
of the nursery, where children with their milk are led 
with the tales of witches, hobgoblins, &c. We suck in 
so greedily these early mistakes, that our riper under- 
standing hath much ado to cleanse our minds from 
this kind of trash : the stories are so entertaining, 
that we do not only believe them, hut relate them ; 
which makes the discovery of the truth somewhat 
grievous, when it makes us lose such a field of imper- 
tinence, where we might have diverted ourselves, be- 
side the throwing some shame upon us for having ever 
received them. This is making the world a jest, and 
imputing to God Almighty, that the province he as- 
signeth to the devil is to play at blindinan’s hull', and 
show tricks with mankind ; and is so far from being 
religion, that it is not sense, and hath a right only to 
be called that kind of devotion, of wliieh ignorance U 
the undoubted mother without competition or dispute. 
These mistakes are, therefore, to he left otT with your 
hanging-sleeves ; and you ought to he as much out of 
countenance to he found with them about you, as to 
he seen playing with babies at an age when other 
things are expected from you. 

‘ The next thing to he observed to you is, that 
religion doth as little consist in loud answers and do* 
vout convulsions at church, or praying in an extra- 
ordinary manner. Some ladies are so extremely stir* 
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ring at church, that one would swear the worm in 
their conscience made them so unquiet. Others will 
have such a divided face between a devout goggle 
and an inviting glance, that the unnatural mixture 
maketh even the best looks to be at that time ridi- 
culous. These affected appearances are ever sus- 
pected, like very strong perfumes, which are generally 
thought no very good symptoms in those that make 
use of them. Let your earnestness, therefore, be re- 
served for your closet, where you may have God Al- 
mighty to yourself: in public, be still and calm, neb 
ther indecently careless, nor affected in the other 
extreme. 

4 It is not true devotion, to put on an angry zeal 
against those, who may be of a different persuasion. 
Partiality to ourselves makes us often mistake it for a 
duty, to fall hard upon others in that ease : and being 
pushed on by self-conceit, we strike without mercy, 
believing that the wounds we give are meritorious, 
and that we are fighting God Almighty’s quarrel ; 
when the truth is, we are only setting out ourselves. 
Our devotion too often breaketh out into that shape, 
which most agreeth with our particular temper. The 
choleric grow into a hardened severity against all, who 
dissent from them ; snatch at all the texts of Scrip- 
ture, that suit with their complexion ; and because 
God’s wrath was sometime kindled, they conclude 
that anger is a divine virtue, and are so far from 
imagining their ill-natured zeal requireth an apology, 
that they value themselves upon it and triumph in 
it. Others, whose nature is more credulous than ordi- 
nary, admit no bounds or measure to it. They grow 
as proud of exteuding their faith, as princes are of 
enlarging their dominions : not considering that our 
fiuth, like our stomach, is capable of being over- 
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charged ; and, that as the last is destroyed by taking 
in more than it can digest, so our reason may be ex- 
tinguished by oppressing it with the weight of too 
many strange things ; especially, if we are forbidden 
to chew what we are commanded to swallow. The 
melancholy and the sullen are apt to place a great 
part of their religion in dejected or ill-humoured looks, 
putting on an unsociable face, and declaiming against 
the innocent entertainments of life with as much 
sharpness as they could bestow upon the greatest 
crimes. This, generally, is only a vizard ; there is 
Seldom any thing real in it. No other thing is the 
better for being sour ; and it would be hard, that 
religion should be so, which is the best of tilings. In 
the mean time it may be said with truth, that this 
surly kind of devotion hath perhaps done little less 
hurt in the world by frighting, than the most scan- 
dalous examples have done by infecting it. 

* Having told you in these lew instances, to which 
many more might be added, what is not true religion, 
it is time to describe to you what is so. The ordi- 
nary definitions of it are no more like it, than the 
common sign-posts are like the princes they would 
represent. The unskilful daubers in all ages have 
generally laid on such ill colours, and drawn such 
harsh lines, that the beauty of it is not easily to be 
discerned : they have put in all the forbidding fea- 
tures that can he thought of, and in the first place 
have made it an irreconcilable enemy to nature ; when 
in reality they are not only friends, hut twins born 
together at the same time, and it is doing violence to 
them both to go about to have them separated. No- 
thing is so kind, and so inviting, as true and unso- 
phisticated religion. Instead of imposing unnecessary 
burthens upon our nature, it easeth us of the greater 
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weight of our passions and mistakes ; instead of sub- 
duing us with rigour, it redeemeth us from the 
slavery we are in to ourselves, who are the most severe 
masters while we are under the usurpation of our 
appetites let loose and not restrained. 

4 Religion is a cheerful thing ; so "far from being 
always at cuffs with good-humour, that it is inse- 
parably united to it. Nothing unpleasant belongs to 
it, though the spiritual cooks have done their un- 
skilful part to give an ill relish to it A wise epicure 
would be religious for the sake of pleasure : good 
sense is the foundation of both, and he is a bungler, 
who aimeth at true luxury but where they are 
joined. 

4 Religion is exalted reason, refined and sifted 
from the grosser parts of it : it dwelletli in the upper 
region of the mind, where there arc fewest clouds or 
mists to darken or offend it: it is both the foundation, 
and the crown, of all virtues: it is morality improved 
and raised to it’s height, by being carried nearer 
heaven, the only place where perfection resideth : it 
clean setli the understanding, and brusheth off the 
earth that lmngeth about our souls : it doth not want 
the hopes, and the terrors, which are made use of to 
support it ; neither ought it to descend to the borrow- 
ing of any argument out of itself, since there wc may 
find every thing that should invite us. If we were 
to be hired to religion, it is able to outbid the cor- 
rupted world, with all it can offer to us ; being so 
much the richer of the two, in every tiling where 
reason is admitted to be a judge of the value. 

4 Since this is so, it is worth your pains to make 
religion your choice, and not make use of it only as 
ft refuge. There are ladies, who finding by the too 

6 
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visible decay of their good looks, that they can shine 
no more by that light, put on the varnish of an af- 
fected devotion to keep up some kind of figure in the 
world. They take sanctuary in the church, when 
they arc pursued by growing contempt, which will 
not be stopped, but follow eth them to the altar. Such 
late penitence is only a disguise for the tormenting 
grief of being no more handsome. This is the killing 
thought, which draweth the sighs and tears, that 
appear outwardly to be applied to a better end. 

4 There are many who have an aguish devotion, 
hot and cold fits, long intermissions and violent rap- 
tures. This unevenness is, by all means, to be avoided. 
Let your method be a steady course of good life, that 
may run like a smooth stream, and be a perpetual 
spring to furnish to the continued exercise of virtue. 
Your devotion may be earnest, but it must be uncon- 
strained; and, like other duties, you must make it 
your pleasure too, or else it will have very little effi- 
cacy. By this rule, you may best judge of your own 
heart. While those duties are joys, it is an evidence 
of their being sincere : but w hen they are a penance, 
it is a sign, that your nature maketh some resistance ; 
and w Idle that lasteth, you can never be entirely se- 
cure of yourself. 

4 If you are often unquiet, and too nearly touched 
by the cross accidents of life, your devotion is not of 
the right standard : there is too much alloy in it. 
That, which is right and unmixed, taketh away the 
sting of every thing that would trouble you. It is 
like a healing balm, that extinguLsheth the sharpness 
of the blood ; so this softeneth, and dissolveth, the 
anguish of the mind. A devout mind hath the privi- 
lege of being free from passions, as some climates are 
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from all venomous kind of creatures. It will raise 
you above the little vexations, to which others for 
want of it will be exposed ; and bring you to a 
temper, not of stupid indifference, but of such a wise 
resignation that you may live in the world, so as it 
may hang about you like a loose garment, and not 
tied too close to you. 

‘ Take heed of running into that common error, of 
applying God’s judgements upon particular occasions. 
Our weights and measures are not competent to make 
the distribution either of his mercy, or of his justice. 
He hath thrown a veil over these things, which makes it 
not only an impertinence, but a kind of sacrilege, for 
us to give sentence in them without his commission. 

‘ As to your particular faith, keep to the religion 
that is grown up with you, both as it is the best in 
itself, and that the reason of staying in it upon that 
ground is somewhat stronger for your sex, than it 
will perhaps be allowed to he for ours; in respect that 
the voluminous inquiries into the truth, by reading, 
are less expected from you. The best of books will 
be direction enough to you not to change ; and while 
you are fixed and sufficiently confirmed in your own 
mind, you will do best to keep vain doubts and scru- 
ples at such a distance, that they may give you no 
disquiet. 

‘ Let me recommend you to a method of being 
rightly informed, which can never fail : it is, in short, 
this— Get understanding, and practise virtue. And 
if you arc so blessed as to have those for your share, 
it is not surer that there is a God, than it is, that by. 
him {ill necessary truths will be revealed to you. 
***** 

‘ In your clothes, avoid too much gaudy. Do not 
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value yourself upon an embroidered gown ; and re- 
member that a reasonable word, or an obliging look, 
will gain you more respect than all your fine trap- 
pings. This is not said, to restrain you from a decent 
compliance with the world, provided you take the 
wiser, and not the foolisher, part of your sex for your 
pattern. Some distinctions are to be allowed, w r hile 
they are well suited to your quality and fortune; and, 
in the distribution of the expense, it seemeth to me 
that a full attendance and well-chosen ornaments for 
your house will make you a better figure, than too 
much glittering in what you wear, which may with 
more ease be imitated by those that are below you. 
Yet this must not tempt you to starve every thing 
but your own apartment ; or, in order to more abun- 
dance there, give just cause to the least servant you 
have, to complain of the want of what is necessary. 
Above all, fix it in your thoughts, as an unchangeable 
maxim, that nothing is truly fine but what is fit; and 
that just so much, as is proper for your circumstances 
of their several kinds, is much finer than all you can 
add to it. When you once break through these 
bounds, you launch into a wide sea of extravagance. 
Every thing w ill become necessary, because you have 
a mind to it; not because it is fit for you, but because 
somebody else hath it. This lady’s logic setteth rea- 
son upon it’s head, by carrying' the rules from things 
to persons, and appealing from what is right to every 
fool that is in the wrong. The word, ‘ necessary,’ is 
miserably applied ; it disordereth families, and over- 
tumeth governments, by being so abused. Remember, 
that children and fools want every thing, because they 
want wit to distinguish : and, therefore, there is no 
stronger evidence of a crazy understanding than the 
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making too large a catalogue of things ‘ necessary,’ 
when in truth there are so very few things that have 
a right to be placed in it. Try every thing first in 
your judgement, before you allow it to place in your 
desire ; else, your husband may think it as necessary 
for him to deny, as it is for you to have, whatever is 
unreasonable ; and, if you shall too often give him 
that advantage, the habit of refusing may perhaps 
reach to things that are not unfit for you. 

4 There are unthinking ladies, who do not enough 
consider how little their own figure agrcetli with the 
fine tilings they are so proud of. Others, when they 
have them, will hardly allow them to be visible : they 
cannot be seen without light, and that is many times 
so saucy and so pressing, that like a too froward gal- 
lant it is to be forbidden the chamber. Some, when you 
are ushered into their dark ruelle, it is with such so- 
lemnity, that a man would swear there was some- 
thing in it; till the unskilful lady breaketh silence, and 
beginneth a chat, which diseovcreth it is a puppet- 
pi.' ty with magnificent scenes. Many esteem things 
rather as they are to be gotten, than that they are 
worth getting. This looketh, as if they had an inte- 
rest to pursue that maxim because a great part of 
their own value dependetli upon it. Truth in these 
cases would be often unmannerly, and might derogate 
from the prerogative great ladies would assume to 
themselves, of being distinct creatures from those 
of their sex, w hich are inferior and of less difficult 
access. 

‘ In other things, too, your condition must give the 
rule to you; and, therefore, it is not a w ile’s part to 
aim at move than a bounded liberality : the farther 
extent of that quality (otherwise to be commended) 
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belongeth to the husband, who hath better means for 
it. Generosity, wrong-placed, becometh a vice. It is 
no more a virtue, when it groweth into an inconveni- 
ence ; virtues must be enlarged, or restrained, accord- 
ing to differing circumstances. A princely mind will 
undo a private family : therefore things must be 
suited, or else they will not deserve to be commended, 
let them in themselves be never so valuable : and the 
expectations of the world are best answered, when we 
acquit ourselves in that manner winch scemeth to be 
prescribed to our several conditions, without usurping 
upon those duties which do not so particularly belong 
to us. I will close the consideration of this article of 
expense with this short word : do not fetter yourself 
with such a restraint in it, as may make you remark- 
able; but remember that virtue is the greatest orna- 
ment, and good sense the best equipage. 


Cautions for Choice of Members of Parliament. 

‘ XIII. It. would he of very great use to take 
general resolution throughout tin; kingdom, that none 
should be chosen for a county, hut such as have 
either in possession or reversion a considerable estate 
in it ; nor for a borough, except he he resident, or 1 
that he hath some estate in the county in present or 
expectancy. 

‘ There have been eminent men of law who were 
of opin' on, that in the case of a burgess of a town 
not resident, the court is to give judgement accord- 
ing to the statute, notwithstanding custom to the 
contrary. 

‘ But not to insist now upon that, the pruden- 
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tial part is argument enough to set up a rule to v 
abrogate an ill custom. 

* There is not, perhaps, a greater cause of the 
corruption of parliaments, than by adopting members 
who may be said to have no title by their births. 

‘ The juries, are by the law, to be ex vicmcto ; 
and shall there be less care, that the representatives 
of the people be so too ? 

‘ Sure the interest of the county is best placed 
in the hands of such as have some share in it. 

4 The outliers are not so easily kept within the 
pale of the laws. 

‘ They are often chosen without being known, 
which is more like choosing Valentines than mem- 
bers of parliament. The motive of their standing is 
more justly to be supposed that they may redress 
their own grievances which they know, than those of 
the country to which they are strangers. 

4 They are chosen at London to serve in Corn- 
wall, &c. and are often parties before they come to 
be representatives : one would think the reproach it 
is for a county, not to have men within their own 
circle to serve them in parliament, should be argu- 
ment enough to reject these trespassers, without 
urging the ill consequences in other respects of being 
admitted. 

* XIV. As in some eases it is advisable to give a 
total exclusion to men not fitly qualified, so in others 
it is more proper to lay down a general rule of cau- 
tion, with allowance of some exceptions, where men 
have given such proofs of themselves as create a 
right for them to be distinguished. 

‘ Of this nature is that which 1 sludl say concern- 
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ing Lawyers, who by the same reason that they may 
be useful, may be also very dangerous. 

* The negligence and want of application in gentle- 
men hath made them [lawyers] to be thought more 
necessary than naturally they ax’e in parliament. 

‘ They have not only engrossed the chair of the 
Speaker, but that of a Committee is hardly thought 
to be well filled except it be by a man of the robe. 

‘ This maketh it worthy of the more serious re- 
flexion of all gentlemen, that it may be an argument 
to them to qualify themselves in parliamentary learn- 
ing in such a manner, as that they may rely upon 
their own abilities in order to the serving of their 
country. 

* But to come to the point in question : it is not 
without precedent, that practising lawyers have been 
excluded from serving in parliament; and without 
following those patterns strictly, I cannot but think it 
reasonable that, whilst a parliament sittcth, no mem- 
ber of parliament should plead at any bar. 

* The reason, of it is in many respects strong in it- 
self', and is grown much stronger by the long silting 
of parliaments of late : but 1 will not dwell upon 
this; the matter now in question being concerning 
lawyers being elected, which 1 conceive should be 
done with so much circumspection, that probably it 
would not often happen. 

‘ If lawyers have great practice, that ought to take 
them up: if not, it is no great sign of their ability; 
and at the same time giveth a suspicion, that they 
may be more liable to be tempted. 

* If it should be so in fact, that no King ever 
wanted Judges to soften the stiffness of the laws that 
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were made so as to make them suit better with the 
reason of state and the convenience of the govern- 
ment ; it is no injury now to suppose it possible for 
lawyers in the House of Commons so to behave 
themselves in the making of new laws, as the better 
to make way for the having their robes lined with 
fur. 

‘ They are men used to argue on both sides of a 
question ; and if ordinary fees can inspire them with 
very good reasons in a very ill cause, that faculty 
exercised in parliaments, where it may be better en- 
couraged, may prove very inconvenient to those that 
choose them. 

* And therefore, without arraigning a profession 
that it would be scandalous for a man not to honour, 
one may by a suspicion (which is the more excusable, 
when it is in the behalf of the people) imagine, that 
the habit of taking money for their opinion may 
create in some such a forgetfulness to distinguish 
that they may take it for their vote. 

‘ They are generally men, who by a laborious study 
hope to be advanced : they have it in their eye, as a 
reward for the toil they undergo. 

‘ This maketh them generally very slow, and ill 
disposed (let the occasion never so much require it) 
1 to wrestle with that soil where preferment groweth. 

* Now if the supposition be in itself not unrea- 
sonable, and that it should happen to be strengthened 
and confirmed by experience, it will be very unne- 
cessary to say any more upon this article, but leave 
it to the electors to consider of it.’ 
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[ 1628 — 1698 .] 


X HIS eminent statesman, descended from a younger 
branch of the Temples of Temple Hall, Leicester- 
shire, was grandson of Sir William Temple (Secretary 
to the unfortunate Earl of Essex, and subsequently 
Provost of Trinity College, Dublin) and son of Sir 
John Temple, Master of the Rolls in Ireland in the 
reign of Charles T., by Mary, sister of Dr. Henry 
Hammond. He was born in London, in the year 
1628. 

From Iris youth lie discovered a singularly pene- 
trating genius, and a remarkable thirst after know- 
ledge, which his father anxiously cultivated by a libe- 
ral education. At eight years of age, he was sent to 
school at Penshurst in Kent, under the care of his * 
unc le Dr. Hammond, then minister of that parish. 
Thence, at ten, he was transferred to the tuition of 
Mr. Leigh of Bishop Stortford; and, at seventeen, 
he was placed at Emanuel College, Cambridge, under 
Dr. Ralph Cud worth, author of 4 The Intellectual 
System.’ 

* A union i ties . Boyer’s Memoirs of the Life and Negotiations 
of Sir William Temple ; Temple’s Life, prefixed to his Works? 
Had Birth’s Lives of Illustrious Persons. 
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There he distinguished himself by the improve- 
ments which he made in various parts of learning ; 
having* in addition to the ancient tongues, rendered 
himself perfect master of the French and the Spanish. 
So that, upon leaving college, he had largely qualified 
himself for the employments of public life. 

At nineteen, he set off on his travels into France : 
on his way through the Isle of Wight, he met 
the lady who subsequently became his wife, Mrs. 
Dorothy Osborn ; accompanied her and her brother 
to France ; and having passed two years in that 
country, returned home by Holland, Flanders, and 
Germany. 

During the Usurpation he led a private life with 
his wife, father, two brothers, and a sister in Ire- 
land ; spending his time chiefly in liis closet in the 
investigations of history and philosophy, and refusing 
all public appointments till the Restoration, when he 
was chosen member of the ("omen; inn in Ireland, as 
he was likewise in the subsequent parliament for the 
county of Callow. In 16G2, he was appointed one 
of the Commissioners from the Irish parliament to the 
King. 

Thenceforward, for twenty years, he continued to 
act as a Councillor of State. This period, compre- 
hending the interval from his thirty fourth to his 
fifty fourth year, lie deemed the period most tit to be 
dedicated to the service of his country ; the rest being’, 
as lie observed, too much taken up previously with 
pleasure, and afterward with ease. 

To give a particular account, oi his labours at home 
and abroad, would lead us into a tedious detail of the 
foreign transactions of the reign of dairies II. W e 
shall, therefore, only notice the most material nego- 
vol. iv. 2 <; 
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tiations, which he had a principal share in conducting. 
Of these the first, which was set on foot to induce the 
Bishop of Munster to enter into the Dutch war as 
an ally to the English Monarch, lie concluded with 
more expedition than his Court had anticipated; 
though the preliminaries had been previously settled 
by a correspondence between that Prelate and the 
Earl of Arlington, Secretary of State. It was ma- 
naged indeed with such address, that the Bishop was 
in the field at the head of his troops, before the other 
powers of Europe had any suspicion of the measure. 
Upon this occasion, Mr. Temple travelled in disguise, 
and suffered some hardships ; and, on the conclusion 
of the treaty, a resident's commission was forwarded 
to him at Brussels with a patent of baronetcy. 

The following year, he sent for bis family from 
England : but, before their arrival, he found himself 
obliged to set out a second time for Munster, to pre- 
vent the Bishop (in resentment of the non-payment of 
his subsidy) from making peace with the Dutch. 
Having arranged this matter to the satisfaction of both 
Courts, he returned to Brussels, whence at the latter 
end of the year he accompanied his sister on a visit 
to Holland, incognito. While he was at the Hague, 
lie made a private visit, to the celebrated Pensionary 
De Witt,* which laid the foundation of his future 

* “ The catastrophe of J)e Witt (observes Mr. Fox) the 
wisest, best, mul most truly patriotic minister that ever appeared 
upon the public stage, as it was an act of the most crying injus- 
tice and i gratitude, so likewise is it the most disencouraging ex- 
ample that history allords to the lovers of liberty. If Aristides 
was banished, lie was also recalled : if' Dion was repaid for lib 
services to the Syracusans by ingratitude, that ingratitude was 
more than once repented of: if Sidney and Russell died upon the 
scaffold, they had not the cruel mortification of falling by the 
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intimacy with that truly illustrious patriot, and occa- 
sioned his being employed to sound him on the sub- 
ject of the Triple Alliance meditated by England, 
Holland, and Sweden against the growing power of 
France. This, the only grand political manoeuvre in 
the reign of Charles II., reflects the highest honour 
upon the abilities of Sir William Temple. 

Five days after his recall from Brussels, he was 
sent to the Hague, with the character of Envoy Ex- 
traordinary and Plenipotentiary to the States General. 
Upon his arrival, the conferences commenced; and, 
in five days more, the League was completed. As a 
distinguished tribute to his celerity, De Witt himself 
could not help complimenting him on having thus 
speedily influenced the States to a resolution upon a 
matter of the highest importance, and involving the 
[greatest expense in which they had ever engaged; 
adding, * That, now it was done, it looked like a 
miracle. 5 

On the conclusion of the treaty, a letter de- 
spatched by De Witt to the Earl (if Arlington, and 
I a second by the States General to the King ol Great 
Britain, from the panegyrics whic h they contain are 
entitled to our notice. The former says, “ As it was 
impossible to send a minister of greater capacity, or 

hands of the people : ample justice was done to their memory, 
and the very sound of their names is still animating to every 
Englishman attached to their glorious cause. But with Do AVitt 
fell, also, his cause and his party ; and although a name so re- 
spected by all who revere virtue and wisdom when employed in 
jtheir noblest sphere, the political service of the public, must, un- 
jdoubtedly be doubly dear to his countrymen, } r et I do not know 
[that even to this day any public honours have been paid by them 
jh> his memory.* > 


2 G 2 
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more proper for the temper or genius of tills nation, 
than Sir William Temple ; so, I believe, no other 
person either will or can more equitably judge of the 
disposition wherein he has found the States, to answer 
the good intentions of the King of Great Britain." 
In the other his Majesty is informed, “ As it is a 
thing w ithout example, that in so few days three 
such important treaties have been concluded, so we 
can say that the address, the vigilance, and the sin- 
cerity of Sir William Temple are also without ex- 
ample. If your Majesty continues to make use of 
such ministers, the knot will grow too fast ever to lie 
untied.” And yet Temple himself, with no less wit 
than modesty, gave a different turn to the circum- 
stance, in a letter to M. Gourville; saying, “They 
will needs have me pass here for one of great abilities, 
for having finished and signed in five days a treaty of 
such importance to Christendom : hut 1 will tell you 
the secret of it. To draw' things out of their centre 
requires labour, and address to put them in motion: 
but to make them return thither, nature helps so for. 
that there needs no more than just to set them 
a-going.” * 

Soon after the ratification of the treaty, he re- 
turned to Brussels ; and a negotiation being speedilll 
set on foot for a peace between France and Spain,™ 
he received orders from his Court to repair to the 
Congress appointed for that purpose at Aix la Cha- 1 

* The Most ample account of the progress of this memoraW j 
negotiation is to be found in a letter from bir William to 
Earl of Arlington, dated from the Hague on the day it 
concluded, Jan. 21, 1668; for which the reader is referred td | 
his Suite Papers, in his 4 Works.’ 
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pelle, in quality of his Majesty’s Embassador Extra- 
ordinary and Mediator. To his address upon that 
occasion is, principally, to be ascribed the prompt 
compliance of the Spanish ministers with the condi- 
tions proposed ; as Sir Leoline Jenkins, his prede- 
cessor, had met witli nothing but evasions and delays 
before his arrival. 

On his return to Brussels, he found letters from 
the Secretary of State informing him, that 6 he was 
again appointed Embassador Extraordinary to the 
States General, in order to confirm the Triple 
Alliance, and to solicit the ac cession of the Emperor 
and the German princes.’ Accordingly, lie set out 
for the Hague in August, and was specially honoured 
during his stay with the confidence of the Prince of 
Orange, afterward William III. But the measures 
of the English court changing in September, 1669* 
in favour of France, he received orders to hasten to 
England. liens he at first met with a cool reception; 
and was even pressed to return to the Hague, in 
order to sow the seeds of a quarrel with Holland, 
with which country he had, not two years before, 
so satisfactorily concluded a treaty of peac e. But 
excusing himself from having any share in this gross 
transaction, he retired to his house at Shene near 
Richmond. 

In this interval of his recess from public em- 
ployments, he drew up his 6 Observations on the 
United Provinces,' and one part of his * Miscel- 
lanies.’ 

It redounds greatly to the honour of Sir William 
Temple, that so long as the Duchess of Orleans, by 
her fatal influence over her brother Charles II., kept 
him the dupe of France, he refused to accept of any 
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function at home or abroad; but on a subsequent, 
change in the politics of the court in 1673, his 
Majesty, weary of the second Dutch war,* resolved 

* 44 The first Dutch war,” says Mr. Fox, “ had been under- 
taken against all maxims of policy, as well as of justice; but 
the superior infamy of the second, aggravated by the disap- 
pointment of all the hopes entertained by good men from the 
Triple Alliance, and by the treacherous attempt at piracy with 
which it commenced, seems to have effaced the impression of it, 
not only from the minds of men living at the time, but from 
most of the writers who have treated of this reign. The prin- 
ciple, however, of both was the same, and arbitrary power at 
home was the object of both. The second Dutch war rendered 
the King’s system and views so apparent to all, who were not 
determined to shut their eyes against Conviction, that it is diffi- 
cult to conceive how persons, who had any real care or regard 
either for the liberty or honour of the country, could trust bin 
afterward. And yet even Sir William Temple (lie adds) who 
appears to have been one of the most honest, os well as of the 
most enlightened, statesmen of his time, could not believe his 
treachery to be cjuite so deep as it was in fact; and seems occa- 
sionally to have hoped, that he was in earnest in his professed 
intentions of following the wise and just system that was recom- 
mended to him. Great instances of credulity and blindness in 
wise men are often liable to the suspicion of being pretended, 
for the purpn.-e of justifying the continuing in situations of 
power and employment longer than strict honour would allow: 
but to Temple’s sincerity his subsequent conduct gives abundant 
te. iimom\ When lie had reason to think that his services could 
no longer he useful to his country, he withdrew wholly from 
public business, and resolutely adhered to the preference of 
philosophical retirement (which, in his circumstances, was just) 
in spite of every temptation, which occurred to bring him back 
to the more active scene. The remainder of his ‘life he seems to 
have cmp. jycd in the most noble contemplations', and the most 
elegant anuisemuits : every enjoyment, heightened, no doubt, 
by rc fleeting on the honourable part he had acted in public 
affairs, and without any regret, on iiisown account (whatever ho 
might feel for his country) at having been driven from them*” 
Spcuketh not the Historian this of himself? 
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to send him to Holland to negotiate a peace. Full 
powers, however, having been transmitted for that 
purpose to the Marquis de Frosne, the Spanish Em- 
bassador in London, Temple was ordered to treat 
with him at home, and in three days concluded the 
whole affair. 

As a reward for his success, he was offered the 
embassy to Spain: but this, to oblige his old and 
infirm father, he declined ; as he did soon afterward 
the Secretaryship of State, which he could not afford 
to purchase at the stipulated price of six thousand 
pounds. 

In June 1G74, lie was again sent Embassador to 
the Hague, and was afterward one of the Embas- 
sadors and Mediators in the treaty of Nimeguon. It 
was during his residence in Holland upon this occa- 
sion, that he was the great instrument of securing 
the religion and the liberty of his country, by 
arranging a marriage between the Prime of Orange 
and the Princess Mary, daughter of Janies Duke of 
York. 

This important affair, concerted by Sir William 
Temple and the friends of the Protestant Religion, 
was chiefly by his address brought to maturity in 
1677, as it was contrary to the will of her father, 
and not much to the satisfaction of the King himself. 
In the latter part of the transaction, indeed, he 
availed himself of the assistance of the Lord Trea- 
surer Dariby (afterward Duke of Leeds) who, from 
his view of the magnitude of the object, declared in 
print, ‘ that he would not sutler that part ot his 
service to be buried %i oblivion:’ yet that Temple 
was an important agent in this momentous business, 
is sufficiently proved by a letter (dated November. 
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1677) which he addressed to his father upon the 
subject, and which is still extant.* 

* TO SIR JOHN TEMPLE. 

“ sir, “ London , Nov . — , 1677. 

€t Though I do not trouble you often with public* news or 
business, yet I am sensible of having too much neglected it of 
late, considering what has passed ; which I know you will be 
more pleased with, than any you have been entertained with a 
great while : for I remember how often, and how much, you 
have desired to see the Prince of Orange married here; not, 
only from your good wishes to him, but from your apprehensions 
of some greater matches that might befall us, and with conse- 
quences ill enough to posterity, as well as to the present age. I 
am in a good deal of haste at this present time, and therefore 
shall sum up a great deal in a little room. 

The Prince of Orange came to the King at Newmarkel, 
where he was might) well received, both of King and Duke. 1 
made the acquaintance there between the Prince and my Lord 
Treasurer ; and in such a manner, as though they were not at all 
know r n before to one another, yet they fell very soon into con- 
fidence. 

“ The Prince said not a word to any of them of any thoughts 
of a wife, while they stayed at Newmarket; and told me, ‘ No 
consideration should move him in that alfair, till he had seen the 
lady.’ The day after he saw her here, he moved it to the King 
and Duke; and though he did it with so good a grace that it 
was very well received, yet in four or five days’ treaty it proved 
to he entangled in such difficulties,, that the Prince sent for me 
one night, and uttering his whole heart told me, £ lie was re- 
solved to give it over, repenting him from the heart of his journey, 
and would be gone within two days and trust God Almighty 
with what would follow : and so went to bed, the most melancholy 
that ever I saw him in my life. Yet, before eleven o’clock the 
next morning, the King sent me to him, to let him know < lie was 
resolved on die match, and that it should be done immediately, 
and in the Prince’s own way.’ 

“ Thus far what had passed went no farther than the King» 
the Duke, the Prince, the Lord Treasurer, and me : hut that 
afternoon it was declared at the foreign Committee, and next 
day at Council ; you will easily imagine, with what general joy 
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After having performed such important services to 
the crown and kingdom, Sir William in 1679 was 

I cannot but tell you, that no man seems to lay it to heart so 
much as my Lord Arlington, having had no part in it, which he 
could not but take notice of to the Prince ; who told me, his 
compliment to him upon it was, ‘ That some things, though they 
were good in themselves, yet were spoiled by the manner of 
doing them; but this was in itself so good, that the manner of 
doing it could not spoil it.’ I am told, he lays it upon me, and 
will never forgive ine, which I must hear as well as I can : but 
yet, because you know how we have formerly lived, I will tell 
you, that it was not only impossible my Lord Treasurer and he 
should concur in one thing, but lie had likewise lost all the 
Prince’s confidence and opinion since his last journey into Hol- 
land. Besides, for my own part, I found these two years past, 
he could not bear my being so well neither with the Prince nor 
with the Treasurer: but endeavoured by Sir Gabriel Sylvius to 
break the first, by steps which the Prince acquainted me with ; 
nor could he hold reproaching me with the last, whenever I 
went to him, though lie himself had first advised me to apply 
myself to my Lord Treasurer all I could, upon my last embassy 
into Holland, and though I had ever since told them both, ‘ I 
would live well with them both, let them live as ill as they would 
one with another ; 9 and my Lord Treasurer had been so reason- 
able, as to be contented w ith it. 

“ Since the marriage, the King and the Prince have fallen 
into the business abroad, and agreed upon the terms of a peace, 
which the King will offer to Prance; and such as, they both 
conclude, will secure Flanders. They both agree, that I must 
of necessity go to Paris immediately upon this errand, and bring 
a positive answer from that court within a time prefixed. I 
never undertook any journey more unwillingly, knowing in what 
opinion I stand already at .‘hat court: how deeply they resent 
the Prince’s match without their communication, or the least 
word to their Embassador here; and with how little reason I can 
hope to be the welcomer for this errand. But the King will 
absolutely have it : and so I have made all my small prepara- 
tions, and think to he gone within two days; which is all at 
present, but to ask vour blessing, and assure you of my being, 

“ Sir, yours, &c. 

« W# T ” 
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again solicited to accept the Secretaryship of State : 
but he a second time declined it, on acc ount of the 
uncertain situation of affairs ; at the same time ad- 
vising his Majesty to form a new Counc il,* of which 
he was appointed one. Soon afterward, however, 
upon the King’s declaring Lis intention to prorogue 
the parliament to an unusual length of time, without 
suffering his Council to debate' the measure', lie used 
such freedom of speech in opposing the measure, 
that his name was struck out. 

This gave him a fair opportunity to send his 
Majesty word, that ‘lie would live the rest of he 
life as good a subject as any in his kingdoms, 1m: 
never meddle again with public affairs:’ a resolution 
which he inviolably maintained, spending the re- 
mainder of his days first at Shene, and upon his 
son's marriage, at Moor Park | near Farnham in 

* la an early period of the King's diificultics (remarks iVlr 
*Fox) Sir \\ illiam Temple, whose life and character is a refuta- 
tion of the vulgar notion, that ‘philosophy and practical good 
sense in business aie incompatible attainments,’ recommended to 
him a plan of governing by a Council, which was to consist in 
great part ot the most popular noblemen and gentlemen in the 
kingdom. Such persons being the natural, as well as the safest, 
mediators between princes and discontented subjects, this seems 
to have been the best possible expedient. Iiunie says, * it was 
found too feeble a remedy:’ but he does not take notice, that it 
was never in fact tried; inasmuch as not only the King’s confi- 
dence was withheld from the most considerable members of the 
Council, but even the most important determinations were taken 
without consulting the Council itself . Nor can there be a doubt 
but the King'* views, in adopting Temple's advice, were totally 
different from those of the adviser ; whose only error in tills 
transaction seems to have consisted in recommending a plan, 
wherein confidence and fair dealing were of necessity to he 
principal ingredients, to a Prince whom he well knew to be in- 
capable of either.” 

t His kindness to Swift at this place, with the assistance 
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Surrey; neither involved in the troubles of the short 
and ignominious reign of James 11., nor apprised 
of the Prince of Orange’s intended expedition to 
England in 1688; and refusing the earnest solici- 
tations by which that Prince sought to engage him 
in his service as Secretary of State, though he 
was frequently consulted by him in his most secret 
and important transactions. 

But though lie himself thus declined public em- 
ployment, he consented that his son should accept 
the office of Secretary at War. This station he had 
not filled more than a week, before he took a boat, 
as if designing to go to Greenwich ; and leaving be- 
hind him a shilling and a note un perceived, flung 
himself near London Bridge Into the Thames. The 
note 4 contained these words: My folly, in under- 
taking what I was not able to perform, lias done the 
King and kingdom a great deal of prejudice. 1 wish 
him all happiness, and abler servants than 

4 ‘ John Temple.”* 

which lie gave him in his studies, Xc. will be more correctly 
referred to in the Life of that writer, in a subsequent volume. 

* It was conjectured, that lie alluded to his incapacity for the 
office of Secretary at War, because he had solicited leave to 
resign the day before : hut the more probable cause of his iatal 
end was, his having strongly recommended to Ins royal master 
his friend Captain Hamilton (a prisoner in the Tower, on sus- 
picion of treason) to be sent to Ireland to induce lyrconnel, 
then in arms for King Janies, to submit. I pon his arrival 
in that kingdom, this faithless friend had immediately joined the 
rebels, and at the head of a regiment attacked Kang William’s 
troops before Inniskillcn, commanded by General Macartay. 
The taunts of rival courtiers, upon the subject, threw Mr. lernple 
into a profound melancholy; and, though the King himselt was 
fully convinced of his innocence, he never got the better ol it. 

The unfortunate Mr. Temple had married Mademoiselle Du 

1 
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The effect of this fatal blow it required all Sir 
William’s magnanimity to surmount : he felt it in- 
deed the more sensibly, as he had occasionally con- 
tended (for the sake of argument) in conversation. 
* That a wise man might dispose of himself, and 
make his life as* short as he pleased.’ 

lie died, January, 10*98. According to the direc- 
tions in his will, his heart was deposited in a silver 
box, and buried under the sun-dial in his garden, 
opposite to the window from which he used to con- 
template the glorious works of nature in company 
with his beloved sister Lady Gifford ; a lady, who as 
she had shared the fatigues of his travels during hi- 
public negotiations, proved also the principal comfort 
of his retirement and his old age. 

His character is briefly given by Dr. Birch, in hi* 
4 Lives of Illustrious Persons,’ in the following words: 

“ He had an extraordinary vivacity, with so agree- 
able a vein of wit and fancy in his conversation, that 
nobody was welcomer in all sorts of company ; hut 
his humour was greatly affected hv the spleen in 
sudden changes of weather, and especially from the 
crosses and disappointments, which he so often nu t 
with in his endeavours to contribute to the honour 
and service of his country. 

“ lie was an exact observer of truth, thinking 
none who had failed once ought ever to be trusted 
again; of great humanity and good nature; his pas- 
sions naturally warm and quick, but tempered by 
reason. 

Plessis Rambouillet, a French lady, by whom he left two 
daughters. To these young ladies Sir William bequeathed the 
greatest part of his estate, with the express condition that 
4 they should not marry Frenchmen .* 
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* He never seemed busy in his greatest employ- 
ments, was devoted to his liberty, and therefore 
averse from the servitude of courts. I Ie had been a 
passionate lover, was a kind husband, an indulgent 
father, a good master, an excellent friend, and, know- 
ing himself to be so, impatient of the least suspicion 
or jealousy from those he loved. 

“ He was not without strong aversions, so as to 
be uneasy at the first sight of some whom he dis- 
liked, and impatient of their conversation : apt to 
be warm in disputes and expostulations, which made 
him hate the one, and avoid the other; being used 
to say, 6 That they might sometimes do well between 
lovers, but never between friends.’ 

“ lie had a very familiar way of conversing with 
all sorts of people, from the greatest princes to the 
meanest servants, and e ven children, whose imper- 
fect language and natural innocent talk he was fond 
of, and made entertainment of (‘very thing that 
could afford it. 

<h lie was born to a moderate estate, and did not 
much increase it during his employments. 

“ His religion was that ol* the Church of England, 
in which lie was born and educated ; and how loose 
soever Bishop Burnet, who was not acquainted with 
him, in the ‘ History of his own "rimes’ represents 
his principles to have been, yet there is no ground 
for such a reflexion given in his writings ; among 
which, his excellent Better to the Countess of Essex 
is a convincing proof both of his piety and eloquence. 

“ lie was rather tall in stature: his shape, when 
young, very exact : his hair dark-brown, and curled 
naturally ; and, while that was esteemed a beauty, 
nobody had it in greater perfection: his eyes gray, 
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but lively ; and his body lean, but extremely active, 
so that none acquitted themselves better at all ex- 
ercises.” 

Few authors, says Granger, have been more read, 
or move justly admired, than Sir William Temple. 
He displays his knowledge of books and men in an 
elegant, easy, and negligent stile, much like the 
language of genteel conversation. His vanity often 
prompts him to speak of himself: but he and Mon- 
taigne are never more pleasing, than when they 
dwell on that difficult subject. His readers are great 
gainers by this foible. I le is sometimes, also, inac- 
curate; lmt we forgive a little incorrectness of draw- 
ing' iii the paintings of a Correggio, when there is 
so much beauty and grace to atone for it. 

It remains only to mention his literary labours. 
These consist of 4 Memoirs,’ 4 Letters,’ 4 Observa- 
tions on the Hinted Provinces/ and 4 Miscellanies.’ 
They are in general either political or historical, and 
should be read by all who aspire to public employ- 
ments, but more particularly by such as arc appointed 
to foreign embassies. A few of the 4 Miscellanies,’ 
however, are upon subjec ts of morality, philosophy, 
and criticism, for which ho deserves the grateful re- 
membrance of his country men ; 4 * having,” as Hume 
observes, 44 kept himself in his writings altogether 
unpolluted by that inundation of vice and licentious 
ness, which overwhelmed the nation in his time.” 

Ilis works have all passed through several editions. 
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EXTRACTS. 

Upon the Gardens of Epicurus . 

— 4 If we believe the Scripture, we must allow 
that God Almighty esteemed the life of a man in a 
garden the happiest he could give him, or else he 
would not have placed Adam in that of Eden ; that 
it was a state of innocence and pleasure ; and that 
the life of husbandry and cities came in, after the 
Fall, with guilt and witii labour. 

4 Where Paradise was, has been much debated 
and little agreed; but what sort of place is meant 
by it, may perhaps easier be conjectured. It seems 
to have been a Persian uord, since Xenophon and 
other Greek authors mention it as what was much 
in use and delight among the Kings of those eastern 
countries. Strabo describing Jericho says, Ibi est 
palmctuni , cui immi.vUc sum ctiam alien stirpes 
h or tenses , locus /'eras', palmis abandons, spatio 
stadioriim centum, lotus irriguus ; ibi est regia, et 
balsami Paradisus . I lo mentions another place, to 
he propc Libanum et Paradisian. And Alexander 
is written to have seen Cyrus’ tomb in a Paradise, 
being a tower not very great and covered with a 
shade of trees about it. So that a Paradise among 
them seems to have been a large space oi ground 
adorned and beautified with all sort of trees, both ot 
fruits and of forest, either found there before it was 
enclosed or planted afterward ; either cultivated like 
gardens for shades and for walks with fountains or 
streams, and all sorts of plants usual in the climate 
and pleasant to the eye, the smell, or tin* taste; or 
else employed like our parks for enclosure and bar- 
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bour of all sorts of wild beasts, as well as for the 
pleasure of riding and walking : and so they were ol 
more or less extent, and of differing entertainment, 
according to the several humours of the princes that 
ordered and enclosed them. 

‘ Seniiramis is the first we are told of in story 
that brought them in use through her empire, and 
was so fond of them as to make one wherever she 
built, and in all or most of the provinces she sub- 
dued, which are said to have been from Babylon as 
far as India. The Assyrian kings continued this 
custom and care, or rather this pleasure, till one of 
them brought in the use of smaller gardens : for 
having married a wife he was fond of out of one of 
the provinces where such Paradises and gardens were 
much in use, and the country -lady not well hearing 
the air or enclosure of the palace of Babylon to 
which the Assyrian Kings used to confine themselves, 
he made her Cardens, not only within the palace?!, 
but upon terraces raised with earth over the arched 
roofs, and even upon the top of the highest tower ; 
planted them with all sorts of fruit-trees, as well as 
other plants and flowers the most pleasant of that 
country; and thereby made at least the most airy 
gardens, as well as the most costly, that have been 
heard of in the world. This lady may probably have 
been a native of the? provinces of Chasimir or of Da- 
mascus, which have in all times been the happiest 
region for fruits of all the east by the excellence of 
soil, the position of mountains, and the frequency of 
streams, rather than the advantage of climate'. And 
it is a great pity we do not yet see the * History nt 
Chasimir,’ which Monsieur Bernier assured me he 
had translated out of Persian, and intended to pub- 
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tish ; and of which he has given such a taste in his 
excellent ‘ Memoirs of the Mogul’s Country.’ 

4 The next Gardens we read are those of Solo- 
mon, planted with all sorts of fruit-trees, and watered 
with fountains : and though we have no more parti- 
cular description of them, yet we may find they 
were the places where he passed the time of his 
leisure and delight ; where the houses as well as 
grounds were adorned with all that could he of 
pleasing and elegant, and were the retreats and en- 
tertainments of those among his wives that he loved 
the best; and it is not improbable, that the Paradises 
mentioned by Strata were planted by this great and 
wisest King. But the idea of the garden must be 
very great, if it answ ers at all to that of the gardener, 
who must ha,ve employed a great deal of his care and 
of' his study, as well as of his leisure and thought, in 
the entertainments, since' he writ of all plants from 
the cedar to the shrub. 

6 What the Gardens of the Ilesperides were, wc 
have little or no account farther than the mention of 
them, and thereby the testimony of tlieir having 
been in use and request in such remoteness of place 
and antiquity of time. 

* The Garden of Alcinous, described by Homer, 
seems wholly poetical, and made at the pleasure of 
the painter; like the rest of the romantic palace in 
that little barren island of Plueacia, or Corfu. Yet 
as all the pieces of this transcendent genius are com- 
posed with excellent knowledge as veil as fancy, so 
they seldom fail of instruction as well as delight to 
all that read him. The seat of this garden joining 
to the gates of the palace, the compass of the enclo- 
sure being four acres, the tall trees of shade as well 
VOL. iv. 2 II 
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as those of fruit, the two fountains, one for the use 
of the garden and the other of the palace, thfe con- 
tinual succession of fruits throughout the whole year, 
are (for aught I know) the best rules or provisions 
that can go toward composing the best gardens; 
nor is it unlikely that Homer may have drawn this 
picture after the life of some he had seen in Ionia, 
the country and usual abode of this divine poet, 
and indeed the region of the most refined pleasure 
and luxury as well as invention and wit : for the 
humour and custom of gardens may have descended 
earlier into the Lower Asia from Damascus, Assyria, 
and other parts of the eastern empires, though they 
seem to have made late entrance and smaller im- 
provements in those of Greece and Rome; at least, 
in no proportion to their other inventions, or refine- 
ments of pleasure and luxury/ 
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[1631—1701.] 


X HIS illustrious poet, the son of Erasmus Driden 
(so the name was occasionally spelt) of Tichmarsh in 
Northamptonshire, third son of Sir Erasmus Dryden 
of Canons Ashby, Bart., was born at Aldwincle All 
Saints near Oundle, August 9, 1631. Tie received 
his education at Westminster School, f under Dr. 
Busby; and was thence elected May 1 1, 1650, to Tri- 
nity College, Cambridge, where he incurred a slight 
punishment, in 1652, for disobedience and contumacy. 

Me does not appear to have displayed any extraor- 
dinary indications of genius in his earlier days. He 
was thirty years of age, before he produced his first 
play, the * Duke of Guise ;’ ± and his next, ‘ The 
Wild Gallant,’ though patronised by Barbara \ illiers 

* Authorities. Wood’s Atheiuc Oxonicvses ; Lord Lans- 
downe’s Works; Congreve’s Dedication of Dryden’s Works, 
and Biograph in Britannica . 

t During his stay at school, lie translated the third Satire of 
Persius lor a Thursday night’s exercise ; and, the year before he 
left it, he wrote an inharmonious poem upon the Death of Lord 
Hastings. 

f This tragedy, much altered with the assistance of Lee, was 
again brought forward in 1683, to the great offence of the 
Whigs, and the exciting ot some bitter attacks upon it s 
author. 


2 H 2 
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(subsequently Duchess of Cleveland) who procured it 
the favour of the court, met with so indifferent a re- 
ception from the public, that he had resolved to relin- 
quish this species of composition: but his strong passion 
for it, happily, got the better of his resentment. 

In 1654, he took his degree of B. A.,* and by 
his fathers death inherited a small estate in his native 
county, liable however to sonic deductions for the 
support of the widow and the younger children. 

That lie had at this time no fixed principles, either 
in religion or politics, is abundantly evident from 
his Heroic Stanzas on Cromwell, written upon his 
funeral in 1658 ; f and his publishing, within two 

* The subsequent degree of M. A. lie did not take till 16(58; 
and then, by a dispensation from the Archbishop of Canterbury, 
in consequence of a letter from Charles II. 

f To this compliment, which (as compared with the verses of 
Sprat and Waller on the same occasion) excited high hopes, lie 
was led by his connexion with Sir (filbert Pickering, one of 
Cromwell’s Privy Council and House of Lords, to whom lie 
with no apparent violence to his opinions became Clerk or Secre- 
tary. In the history, indeed, of the changes of the human mind 
few facts will appear more extraordinary, than that Milton should 
have been descended from a catholic and loyalist family, and 
Dryden from a sectarian and republican one. The verses of the 
latter however upon the Protector, praising him chiefly for 
* having put an end to civil fury,’ easily slid into an encomium 
on legal monarchy. Hut they contain one couplet, which if in- 
terpreted (in it’s most natural acceptation) of the execution oi 
Charles I. and not of the general severity of Cromwell’s military 
discipline, admits a less ready apology : 

* lie sought to end our fighting, and essay’d 
To staunch the blood by breathing of the vein.’ 

In his ‘ As tret a flcdiu a remarkable distich, we arc pdd, 
justly exposed him to ridicule : 

* A horrid stillness first invades the ear. 

And in that silence wc the tempest fear.* 
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years afterward, liis c A.slrcca lledux, a Poem on the 
happy Restoration of (dairies 11.,’ and, in the same- 
year, ‘ A Panegyric to the Ring on his Coronation/ 
Other loyal verses, likewise, appeared in the Acade- 
mical Collections of these times.* 

In 1662, he addressed the Chancellor Hyde, upon 
New Year’s Day ; and published, also, a satire on 
the Dutch. 

In 166,% in consequence probably of his verses in 
praise of modern improvements in philosophy, pre- 
fixed to Dr. Charleton’s treatise on Stonehenge, he 
was appointed a Follow of the Royal Society ; an 
honour solicited, or possessed, by lew poets except 
Denham and himself. His next piece, published in 
1667, was, his ‘ Amins Mirabilis, or The Year of 
Wonders, 1666;’ an historical poem, celebrating the 
Duke of York's victory over the States General. 
It is written in quatrains, or heroic standards of four 
lines; a measure which lie borrowed from Davonunt's 
Gondibe*’t, ami which in his prefatory 1 .otter to Sir 
Robert Howard he *ays, - l have ever judged more 
noble, and of greater dignity than any other verse 
in use amongst us." In the following year he suc- 
ceeded Sir W illiam Davonant as l Yet 1 anneal, f and 

* From his signature in th? * /fad//. /A c'u i'.hitabngwnsia 9 
it appears, that (ennivan to Johnson’s assert ion ) lie iuui obtained 
a fellowship. 

-)■ This office, though it in some measure emitted tne occupier 
into the service of royalty, did not then impose the necessity oi 
composing annually two copies of verses. An ai'an live dispensa- 
tion has, recently, caused an intermission oi these contributions ; 
and like the Lucius ct ilratuh, tunics el Academical In dies, wnich 
used to accompany every royal deal!:, birth, marriage, &c. they 
might perhaps, willi no disadvantage either to poetry or to 
royalty, be wholly laid aside. Drydon’s stipends, it is said, 
were not in that needy reign paid with great regularity. 
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was also made Historiographer to his Majesty with 
a stipend for the two offices of 200/. per ann., upon 
which he published his * Essay on Dramatic Poesy,’* 
addressed to Charles Earl of Dorset and Middlesex. 

* The writing of this essay,’ he tells his patron, 
* served as an amusement to him in the country, when 
he was driven from town by the violence of the 
plague, which then raged in London; and he diverted 
himself with thinking on the theatres, as lovers do 
by ruminating on their absent mistresses.’ He there 
justifies the method of composing plays in verse, but 
confesses that he had (putted the practice, because 
he found it troublesome and slow. 

As to tragedy, he seldom (the critics have remarked) 
touches the passions, but deals rather in pompous 
language and poetical descriptions ; causing his cha- 
racters too frequently to speak better than they ought 
to do, when their sphere in the drama is considered. 
“ It is peculiar to him," says Addison, to make his 
personages as wise, witty, elegant, and polite as him- 
self.” That he could not deeply alfect the passions, 
is certain ; for we find no play of his, in which we 
are much disposed to weep. We are so much en- 
chanted indeed with beautiful digressions and ele- 
vated flights of fancy, that we forget the business of 
the piece, and suffer the characters to sleep. CJildon 
in his ‘ Laws of Poetry’ observes, that, when it was 
recommended to Dryden to turn his thoughts to a 
translation of Euripides, rather than of IIomer,f he 


* The clrit’L of this discourse was, to vindicate the honour <>t 
the English writers from the censure of these, who unjustly 
preferred to them the Trench, 

■f Toward the conclusion of his life, he actually translated 
the first book of the Iliad, 
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confessed ‘ he had no relish for that poet, who was 
a great master of tragic simplicity.’ As a farther 
confirmation, likewise, that his taste for tragedy was 
not of the genuine sort, the same writer adds that 
‘ he constantly expressed great contempt for Otway,’ 
who is universally allowed to have eminently suc- 
ceeded in affecting the tender passions. 

And that he was not born to write comedy, he 
seems himself to have been abundantly sensible : “ I 
want (he observes) that gaycty of humour, which is 
required in it : my conversation is slow and dull, my 
humour saturnine and reserved. In short, I am none 
of those who endeavour to break jests in company, 
and make repartees; so that those who decry my 
comedies do me no injury, except it be in point of 
profit : reputation in them is the last thing, to which 
I shall pretend.” This ingenuous confession of inabi- 
lity, one woidd imagine, might have been sufficient 
to silence the clamor of the critics; but, however 
true it be that Ik; did not appear to advantage in 
comedy, it may yet be contended that in tragedy, 
with all his faults, he is still the most illustrious of his 
time. The end of tragedy is. to instruct the mind, as 
well as to move the passions. Now where there are 
no refined sentiments, the mind indeed may be 
affected, but not improved; and, how ever powerfully 
the passion of grief sways the heart, a man may feel 
distress in the aeutest manner, and not be much the 
wiser for it. 

Dry den too, perhaps, would have written better 
in both species of the drama, had not the necessity 
of his circumstances obliged him to comply with the 
popular taste.* This he himself insinuates, in his 

* Although his first plays were so little successful, he went 
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Dedication of the Spanish Friar. “ I remember some 
verses of my own ‘ Maximin and Almanzor,’ which cry 

on, and in the space of twenty five years produced twenty seven 
dramas, beside his other numerous poetical writings. Of the 
stage, says Dr. Johnson, when lie had once invaded it, he kept 
possession ; not indeed without the competition of rivals, who 
sometimes prevailed, or the censure of critics, which was often 
poignant and often just j but with such a degree of reputation, 
as made him at least secure of being heard, whatever might be 
the final determination of the public. These plays were collected 
and published, in six volumes duodecimo, in 172J. 

He appears, indeed, about 1667 to have become profession- 
ally a writer for the stage; having contracted with the patentees 
of the King’s Theatre to furnish them annually with three plays 
(though he never, even during the greatest vigour of his exer- 
tions, fully completed two) on condition of receiving the profit 
of one share and a quarter out of the twelve and three quarters, 
into which the theatrical stock was at that time divided ; i. e. 
or nearly one tenth. This, which is said to have produced him 
about 100/. per ann,> constituted probably the principal part of 
his income. Whether lie derived any farther advantages from 
the contingent recompences of dedications, or the sale of copy- 
rights, is unknown. But, if his claims in the former respect 
were to be measured by the abject meanness of his flattery, he 
ought to have profited largely : 

* Indignant view 

Yet pity Dry den — Hark! whene’er lie sings, 

How adulation drops her courtly dew 

On titled rhymers and inglorious kings.’ {Mason.) 


He was, indeed, a striking example of genius able to reduce 
it’s labours to a mechanical exactness at the call of party, poverty, 
or panegyric Yet his real sentiments of men and things appear 
t o have been free, and it would he easy to deduce from his.works 
many strong expressions of scorn and indignation relative to 
every species of tyranny exercised over mankind ; strangely con- 
tracted, it must at the same time be owned, by the doctrines of 
passive submission, civil and religious, which it was his task to 
support. 
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vengeance upon me for their extravagance. All that 
I can say for those passages, which are I hope not 
many, is that 6 1 knew they were bad when I wrote 
them.’ But I repent of them among my sins ; and if 
any of their fellows intrude by chance into my pre- 
sent writings, I draw a veil over all these Dalilahs 
of the theatre, and am resolved I will settle myself 
no reputation upon the applause of fools. 5 Tis not, 
that I am mortified to all ambition ; but I scorn as 
much to take it from half-witted judges, as I should 
to raise an estate by cheating of bubbles. Neither 
do I discommend the lofty stile in tragedy, which is 
naturally pompous and magnificent ; but nothing is 
truly sublime, that is not just and proper.” 

In 1672. he M as publicly ridiculed upon the stage, 
in ‘ The Rehearsal,’ a comedy written by the Duke of 
Buckingham, with the assistance of Sprat (at that 
time his chaplain) Butler, and Martin Clifford, Esq. 
of the Charter House, under the character of Mr. 
Bayes. This character, at first called 4 Bilhoa' (we 
are informed in the 4 Key to the Rehearsal’) was ori- 
ginally intended for Sir Robert Howard : * but the 
representation being interrupted by the breaking out 
of the plague in it was not re-exhibited till 

1071; in which interval Dryden having been ad- 
vanced to the laurel, j the noble author changed the 

* Who, in the preface to his ‘ Great Favourite, or the Duke 
of Lerma,’ had animadverted upon Dryden’s c Essay on Dra- 
matic Poesy.’ 

*)' In order to appropriate the ridicule, Dryden’s actual dress 
is said to have been borrowed by some finesse, and his very 
phraseology and manner ot recitation to have been exactly mi- 
micked. liut, although the town enjoyed the laugh raised against 
him, it does not appear that his solid reputation as a poet was 
injured by the attack. In lact, more of the parodied passages 
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name of his hero, and made other alterations in his 
play, in order to ridicule several dramatic perform- 
ances which had appeared subsequently to it’s first 
performance. Those of Drydcn, which fell under his 
lash, were, 4 The Wild Gallant,’ 4 Tyrannic Love/ 

* The Conquest of Granada/ 6 Marriage a-la-Mode/ 
and ‘ Love in a Nunnery.’ Whatever was extrava- 
gantly or unnaturally expressed, the author has ridi- 
culed by parody.* 

In 1 673, his tragi-comedics, entitled the 4 Con- 
quest of Granada ’ in two parts, encountered the attack 
of Leigh a player (in a pamphlet, called 4 The Cen- 
sure of the Rota ) and of Elkanah Settle, who though 
a very indifferent poet, for many years bore his re- 
putation above that of Dry den. From Dryden’s 
reply to his latter adversary, a tract never repub- 
lished and now therefore rare. Dr. Johnson has given 
large extracts: observing, in conclusion, 44 such was 
the criticism, to which the genius of Drydcn could 
be reduced between rage and terror; rage with 
little provocation, and terror with little danger. To 
see the highest minds thus levelled with the meanest, 
may produce some solace to* the consciousness of 
weakness, and some mortification to the pride of 
wisdom. But let it he remembered, that minds are 
not levelled in their powers, but when they are first 
levelled in their desires. Drydcn and Settle had both 
placed their happiness in the claps of multitudes.” f 

and instance^ of absurdity arc drawn from other writers, than 
from Drydcn. 

* That Drydcn affected to despise this satire, appears from 
his Dedication of the translation of Juvenal and Pcrsius. 

f The tragedy of the latter, entitled the 1 Emperor of Mo- 
rocco/ which was written in rhyme and for a while much ap- 
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In 1679 an c Essay on Satire, 5 said to be written 
jointly by Dryden and the Earl of Mulgrave, made 
it’s appearance. This piece, which was handed about 
in manuscript, contained reflexions on the Duchess 
of Portsmouth and the Earl of Rochester ; and they, 
suspecting Mr. Dryden to be the sole author, hired 
three ruffians to cudgel him.* 

But the resentment of Rochester was carried to 
still greater lengths : in order to injure his character 
and interest, he recommended one Crown to write a 
Masque for the court, which it was the province of 
Dryden as Poet Laureat to perform. The compo- 
sition was successful : soon afterward, however, when 
Crown’s play (‘ The Conquest of Jerusalem’) met 
with extraordinary applause, Rochester became jea- 
lous of his new favourite, tmd from that moment 
his enemy. 

Dryden had farther to encounter the cool malig- 
nant eye of Langbainc,f who read poetry only to 

plauded, is said to have been the first drama embellished with 
sculptures. Even this circumstance seems to have given poor 
Dryden great disturbance. 

* This they effected, if we may trust Wood, as he was re- 
turning from Will’s Coffee House through Hose Street, Covent 
Garden, to his own house in Gerrard Street, Soho, in the even- 
ing of December 16, 167P. The incident is thus recorded by 
Mulgrave, the real offender, in his ‘ Art of Poetry:’ 

* Though praised and beaten for another’s rhymes. 

His own deserves as great applause sometimes/ 

| This writer ascribes the malignity, which Dryden often 
expressed against the clergy, to his having been repulsed from 
ordination. But he himself has denied, that ‘ lie ever designed 
to enter into the church;’ and “such a denial,” observes 
Johnson, “ lie would not have hazarded, it he could have been 
convicted of falsehood. Malevolence to the clergy (adds the 
Biographer of the Poets) is seldom at a great distance from irre- 
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detect plagiarism. It was also alleged against him, 
that * from jealousy of Creech’s pojmlar version of 
Lucretius lie advised that author to attempt Horace,’ 
in which he knew he would fail ; and that, from a 
similar feeling with respect to Congreve’s Old 
Bachelor, his “ treacherous friendship deluded the 
dramatist into a foolish imitation of his own way of 
writing angry prefaces.”* 

In HJ80, came out a version of Ovid's Epistles in 
English verse, by several hands; two of them, Canaee 
to Macareus and Dido to .Eneas, by Drydemf who 
also wrote the preface. In the year following, he 
published 4 Absalom and Achitophcl;' in w hich, under 

vercnce of religion, and Dry den affords no exception to tins 
observation. II is writings exhibit man) passages, which with all 
the allowance that can be made tor character and occasions, are 
such as piety would not have admitted, and such as may vitiate 
light and unprincipled minds. But there is no reason tor sup- 
posing, that he disbelieved the religion which lie disobeyed, 
lie forgot his duty, rather than disowned it. II is tendency to 
profaneness is the effect of levity, negligence, and loose con- 
versation, with a desire of accommodating himself to the corrup- 
tion of the times, by venturing to he w icked as far as he durst. 
When he professed himself a convert to Popery, lit' did not pre- 
tend to have received any new conviction of the fundamental 
doctrines of Christianity.” 

Brown also, in his ( Late Converts Exposed,’ or the second 
part of the * Reasons for Mr. Bayes’ changing his Religion,’ 
says, “ But, prythoe, why so severe always upon the priesthood, 
Mr. Bayes? You, 1 find, still continue your old humour, which 
we are to date from the year of Hegira, the loss of Eton (of 
which, it was said, lie had in vain ‘.solicited the provostship) or 
since oruers were refused you.” 

* The success, it was added, of Southerners Fatal Marring* 
would “ vex puffing Drydcn and Congreve to madness.” 

| He also, jointly with the Earl of MuJgravo, translated the 
Epistle of Helen to Paris. The public have lately seen there 
happily translated, and ably prefaced, by Mr. Fitzthomas. 
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the character of Zimri, * he took a full revenge on 
the noble author of the Rehearsal. 

In the same year, likewise, his ‘ Medal, a Satire,’ f 
was given to the public. This rancorous composition, 
writteif (it is said) at the express desire of the King, 
and rewarded ljy him with a hundred broad pieces, 
was occasioned by the striking of a Medal on ac- 
count of the indictment against the Earl of Shaftes- 
bury for 1 iigh Treason being found ignoramus by 

* The characters of Absalom, Achitophd, and David repre- 
sented Monmouth, Shaftesbury, and Charles IT. The poem is 
a severe satire on the contrivers and abettors of the rebellion 
against Charles by the Duke of Monmouth. lie left the story 
however unfinished, because he could not prevail upon himself 
to show Absalom unfortunate : “ 1 have not (be adds) so much 
as an uncharitable wish against Achitophel 3 but am content to 
he accused of a good-natured error, and to hope with Origcn 
that the Devil himself may at last be saved.” Two Latin trans- 
lations of it appeared in lbS2: one by Dr, Coward, a physician, 
of Merton College, Oxford; and the other and far superior 
version by Atterhurv, though his biographer Stackhouse as- 
cribed the first to his pen. A second part of ‘ Absalom and 
Aehitophcl’ was written by Tate at the desire of Dryden, 
who himself supplied nearly two hundred lines, beginning 

1 Next these a troop of busy spirits press,* 

And ending 

* To talk like Doeg, and to write like 11100 .’ 

} A severe invective against Sbaltesbury. — (See bis Life.) 
In the second edition however, in opposition to the royal judge- 
ment, he inserted some lines, liberally praising this nobleman 
for his judicial conduct as Chancellor. M bother the com- 
pliment was a voluntary tribute to candor, or a return for some 
unascertained favour (for M r . Malone appears to have proved 
that it’s supposed cause, a presentation ot a ( barter House 
scholarship to one of bis sons, came from the King himself) is 
unknown. Sett jo wrote an answer to this poem, entitled ‘ The 
Medal Reversed.’ 
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the Grand Jury at the Old Bailey ; upon which, the 
Whigs made great rejoicings in all parts of London. 

In 1682, he published his 4 Religio Laid , or a 
Layman’s Faith.’ This piece, written for an inge- 
nious young gentleman, his friend, upon his transla- 
tion of Father Simon’s 4 Critical History of the Old 
Testament,’ was intended as a defence of Revealed 
Religion, and the excellency and authority of the 
Scriptures as the only rule of faith and manners, 
against Deists, Papists, and Presbyterians. He ad- 
mits, indeed, the difficulty of rightly interpreting the 
Sacred Volume, and therefore justly assigns great 
weight to early opinion and tradition ; but that he 
was at this time far from assenting to the exclusive 
claims of the Romish Church, may be inferred from 
the following lines : 

‘ In times overgrown with rust and ignorance 
A gainful trade their clergy did advance : 

When want of learning kept the laymen low. 

And none but priests were authorised to know ; 

When what small knowledge was in them did dwell. 

And he a god who could but write and spell. 

Then Mother Church did mightily prevail; 

She parceled oufrthe Bible by retail ; 

But still expounded what she sold or gave. 

To keep it in her power to damn or save. 

Scripture was scarce, and to the market went ; 

Poor Laymen took salvation on content, 

As needy men take money, good or bad ; 

God’s word they had not, but the priest's they had. 

Yet, wliate’er false conveyances they made, 

The lawyer still was certain to be paid ; 

In those dark times they learn’d their knack so well, 

That hy long use they grew Infallible.' 

When these and his other hitter sarcasms on the 
Popish clergy in his • Spanish Friar,’ arc considered, 
a* well as the judiciously timed date of his conversion 
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to Popery, it is hardly possible even for liberality itself 
to ascribe that measure to any tiling but interest. 
His continued adherence to his new faith will hardly 
be adduced in proof of the sincerity of his conviction, 
except "by those who suppose him to have been 
capable of the shamelessness of a second recantation. 
Soon afterward, he ceased to write professedly 
for the theatre. Either from age, indolence, or ex- 
haustion lie had become dilatory in his contributions, 
and the patentees proportionally slow in their remu- 
nerations. Hence, from distress of circumstances, 
he addressed a letter to Hyde Earl of Rochester, in 
which with modest dignity he pleads merit enough 
‘ not to deserve to starve, and requests some small 
employment in the Customs or Excise, or at least 
the payment of liali* a year’s pension for his present 
necessity:’ “ I have three sons (he adds) growing to 
man’s estate. I breed them all up to learning, be- 
yond my fortune : but they are too hopeful to be 
neglected, though I want, <Sa\” Jt is enough for 
one age (he elsewhere observes), to have neglected 
Mr. Cowley, and starved Mr. Butler. Such was 
the condition of this champion for loyalty under 
Charles II. (upon whom, however, one Aurelian 
Cook wrote a thick octavo of panegyric, entitled 
4 Titus Brit (Milieus') though lie was by no means 
an extravagant, and assuredly an industrious man ! 
He never obtained any of the requested places,* 
and was doomed to find the booksellers his best 
patrons. 

# In this, less fortunate even than the Scottish burns, whose 
appointment to nn office in the Excise, certainly not the most 
honourable or appropriate of recomponces, excited at the time 
some bitter iron} . 

ti 
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In the October of the same year, likewise, he 
published his ‘ Mac Flecnoe/ an exquisite Satire 
upon Sliadwell ; 

4 In prose and numbers own’d, without dispute. 

Through all the realms of nonsense absolute.’ 

This poem is supposed to have given Mr. Pope the 
idea of his Dunciad. Whether these two great poets 
were judicious or not in thus commemorating- their 
dull antagonists, may be questioned ; but the reader, 
who enjoys their wit, will not quarrel with them for 
it’s employment. 

In 1684, he gave to the world his 6 Translation 
of M. Maimbourg’s History of the League,’ in which 
he was employed by his Sovereign’s command, on 
account of the obvious parallel between the Leaguers 
of France and the Covenanters of Groat Britain. 
On the death of C harles he wrote his 4 Thre- 
nodict Au gust alls* to the happy memory of that 
Prince. Soon after the commencement of the new 
reign, he became a Papist, and by this extraordinary 
step drew upon himself the just ridicule of the 
wits of the time, particularly of the famous Tom 
Brown.* Jn 16 cS(>, he wrote a ‘ Defence of the 
Papers written by the late King of' blessed Memory, 
found in his Strong Box.’ hi this work, he took 
occasion to vindicate the authority of the Catholic 
Church in decreeing matters of faith, as the 
Church (he contended) was more visible than the 
Scripture's, because the Scriptures are seen by 

* In his * Reasons of Mr. Hayes’ changing his Religion con- 
sidered, &c.’ in two parts, JOSS, 1090, lto. He obtained 
100/. per ana. upon his apostasy ; to which, however, seems to 
have been annexed an expectation, that lie should employ hi> 
pen in the service of his new Creed. 
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the Church and the Reformation was c erected on 
the foundation of lust, sacrilege, and usurpation.’ 
Dr. Stillingfleet, in reply, treated the author with 
deserved severity. “ If I thought (he observes) 
there was no such thing as true religion in the world, 
and that the priests of all religions are alike, I might 
have been as nimble a convert, and as early a de- 
fender of the royal papers, as any one of these 
champions. For why should not one, who believes 
no religion, declare for any ?” 

In 1687, Dry den published his 4 Hind and Pan- 
ther,’ a poetical dialogue in direct defence of 
his new Creed. In this the 1 Iind represents the 
Catholic Establishment, and the Panther supports 
the character of the Church of England. These 
tw o beasts very learnedly discuss the controverted 
topics of Transubstantiation, Church- Authority, Infal- 
libility. Ne. The whole w r ork a fiords a striking proof 
of the power of it's author's verse. Notw ithstanding 
the signal absurdity of it's plan, it was read w ith avi- 
dity, and bore every mark of occupying the public 
attention ! It's first part consists, chiefly, of general 
characters and narration ; “ which," lie remarks, “ I 
have endeavoured to raise, and give it the majestic 
turn of heroic poetry. The second, being* matter of 
dispute and chiefly concerning Church-Authority, I 
was obliged to make as plain and perspicuous as 
possibly 1 could, yet not wholly neglecting the num- 
bers, though I had not Sequent occasion for the 
magnificence of verse. The third, w hich lias more 
of the 1 nature of domestic conversation, is or ought 
to he more free and familiar than the tw o former. 
There are in it two episodes, or tables, which are 
interwoven with the main design ; so that they are 
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properly parts of it, though they are also distinct 
stories of themselves. Tn both of these I have made 
use of the common-places of satire, whether true or 
false, which are urged by the members of one 
Church against the other.” 

This poem was attacked by Montagu (afterward 
Earl of Halifax) and Prior, in their 4 Hind and 
Panther, transversed to the Country Mouse and the 
City Mouse ;’ in the preface to which it is observed, 
“ that Mr. Dryden’s poem naturally falls into ridi- 
cule; and that in this burlesque nothing is repre- 
sented monstrous and unnatural, that is not equally 
so in the original.” 44 They have the comfort,” its 
writers subsequently remark, 44 under the severity of 
his satire, to see his abilities equally lessened with 
his opinion of them; and that he could not he a fit 
champion against the Panther, till he had laid aside 
his judgement.” 

Dryden is supposed, also, to have engaged in trans- 
lating M. Varillas’ 6 History of Heresies,’ but to have 
dropped the design.* 

In lf)8S, lie published 4 Britannia llcdiviva \ a 
poem on the birth of the 64 Venerable infant,” after- 
ward known by the title of 4 The Pretender.’ From 
this auspicious event the courtly bard, assuming the 
poetical privilege, vaticinates a commencing era of 
prosperity to the nation and the church. It is 
scarcely possible, indeed, for the devotion of loyalty 
to be carried farther. Short-sighted prophet! Within 
a few months after his prediction, the Revolution toot 
place. Upon this great change, lie was not only di - 

* This we learn from a passage in 4 Burnet’s Reflexions <’ 
the ninth Book of the first Volume of M. Varillas’ History.’ 
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possessed of liis place as Poet Laureat, but had also 
the additional mortification of seeing 1 it conferred on 
a man to whom he had a particular dislike. 

He was now, in advanced life, compelled to de- 
pend upon liis own exertions for a security against 
absolute indigence : and his faculties were equal to 
the demand. During the last ten years of his life, 
in which lie actually wrote at a certain rate per 
line, he compost'd some of his noblest productions. 
In the very year, in which he was stripped of the 
laurel, he translated the ‘ Life of St. Francis Xavier 5 
from the French of P. Bouhours. In 1 (190, appeared 
6 Don Sebastian, ’ one of his best tragedies. In 16*91, 
he wrote his * Cleomencs,’ which was acted the year 
following; and he concluded his dramatic labours in 
lfiJKJ with a tragi-mmedy, of which the unfavour- 
able reception must have convinced him that, seduced 
by the love of lucre, lie had lingered on the stage 
too long. In the last-named year, also, appeared the 
6 Translation of Juvenal and Persius; 5 in which the 
first, tlii id, sixth, tenth, and sixteenth Satires of the 
former, with the whole of the latter writer, were 
‘■'done’ by Mr. Drvden. To this he prefixed an ex- 
cellent Discourse, as a dedication to the Earl of 
Dorset ami Middlesex.* 

In he published a prose version of Du 

ITesnoy’s * Art of Painting/ effected in two months, f 

* Sec the Kx tracts*. This nobleman, though officially (as 
Lord Chamberlain) obliged to withdraw liis stipend, had gene- 
rously continued to him an equivalent out ot his own estate. 

f Of this poem, written in Latin Hexameters by a Lrencli 
painter who was horn m the beginning ot the seventeenth cen- 
tury, aversion was likewise given in 17«5f by an artist named 
W ills, in 4 metre without rhyme,’ as the reader with Mason 
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with' a preface (which, as lie boasts, “ cost him only 
twelve mornings ”) containing a parallel between 


will pronounce it rattier than ' blank verse,’ when he has read 
the lines with which it opens : 

* As Painting, Poesy, so similar 
To Poesy be Painting; emulous 
Alike, each to her sister doth refer. 

Alternate change the office and the name ; 

Mute Verse is this, that Speaking Picture call’d:’ & l \ 


It encountered, however, subsequently a better fate ; bein« 
translated into English verse b}' Mr. Mason, and published with 
annotations by Sir Joshua Reynolds, in 1783. 

The Introductory Epistle, from the Translator to the Com- 
mentator, opens as follows: 

‘ When Dryden, worn with sickness, bow’d with years. 

Was doom’d (my friend, let Pity warm thy tears) 

The galling pang offrpenury to feel 
For ill-placed loyalty'and courtly zeal ; 

To see that laurel, which his brows o’ersprcad. 

Transplanted droop on Simdwell’s barren head : 

The Hard oppress’d, yet not subdued, by fate 
For very bread descended to translate ; 

And he, whose farces, copious as his phrase. 

Could light at will expression’s brightest blaze. 

On Fresnoy’s lay employ’d his studious hour: 

But niggard there of that melodious power, 

Ilis pen, in haste the hireling task to close, 

Transforin’d the studied strain to careless prose ; 

Which, fondly lending faith to French pretence, 

Mistook it’s meaning or obscured it’s sense. 

Yet still he pleased; for Dryden still must please. 

Whether with artless elegance and ease 

lie glides in prose, or from it’s tinkling chime \ 

By van al pauses purifies his rhyme, > 

And mounts on Alaro’s plumes, and soars his heights sublime / 
This artless elegance, this native fire 
Provoked his tuneful heir to strike the lyre; 

Who, proud his numbers with that prose to join, 

Wove an illustrious wreath for Friendship’s shrine.’ 
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painting and Poetry, In praise of this translation, 
pope has addressed a copy of verses to Mr. Jervas. 

In 1697, his version of Virgil, begun in 1694, 
made it’s appearance.* The Pastorals are dedi- 
cated to Lord Clifford, as 4 the wretched remainder 
of a sickly age, worn out with study and oppressed 
with fortune, without other support than the con- 
stancy and patience of a Christian.’ He adds, that 
he ‘ began this work in his great climacteric.’ The 
Life of Virgil, the two prefaces to the Pastorals 
and Coorgies, and all the prose arguments were 
supplied by friends ; the preface to the Georgies, in 
particular, by Addison. He is supposed to have 
gained twelve or thirteen hundred pounds by this 
undertaking; as his friends entered into a subscrip- 
tion, at that time an unusual tiling, for it’s encou- 
ragement. His poetical follower and rival, the 
translator of I lomor, availed himself far more ad- 
vantageously of the precedent. His son, and his 
bookseller (Tonson), urged him to dedicate the Ver- 
sion to William III.: but such a compliment to one, 
whom he must have regarded as a heretic and an 
usurper, would have been too gross a violation of 
consistency. | 

It was after preparing a second edition ol his 
Virgil, that he found himse lf still obliged to write for 
daily bread. Scarcely relieved from one heavy task, 
he was compelled to hasten to another; and his 
efforts, as it has been observed, were now stimulated 

* He himself asserts, that t it would require seven years to 
translate Virgil exactly/ 

+ This product iuii was censured by Milbourne, according to 
Pope ‘ the fairest uf critics,’ because he printed his own version. 
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by a domestic feeling, the expected return of his son 
in ill health from Rome. Tn a letter to his bookseller, 
he pathetically remarks, “ If it please God that I 
must die of over-study, I cannot spend my life better 
than in preserving his.” It was upon this occasion 
that, on the verge of his seventieth year, worn out 
with study and oppressed with fortune, he contracted 
to supply Tonson with ten thousand verses at six- 
pence a line ! and to complete the number, threw in 
his celebrated ‘ Ode.’* lie was to have an addi- 
tional 50/. on the appearance of a second edition, 
which did not happen, however, till thirteen year, 
after his death ! 

The bargain produced, in 1700, his ‘ Fables, An- 
cient and Modern, translated into Verse from I Joines, 
Ovid, Boccace, and Chaucer.’ To this, perhaps in's 
most imperfect work, is prefixed a critical account oi 
the authors, from whom they were derived. 

Ilis other compositions, frequently published in 
six volumes of * Miscellanies,’ comprehend versions 
from the Greek and Latin poets; epistles to sever,.! 
persons; prologues and epile.gi.es to several plays: 
elegies, epitaphs, and songs. 

His performances in prose, beside his dedications, 
prefaces, and controversial u tilings, consist of the 

* This composition, which though commonly said to have 
been finished at one sitting, according to Iihvh employed him a 
fortnight (and, as Mr. Malone asserts, some weeksj it is impossi- 
ble to rc°d, without feeling a portion of the enthusiasm expe- 
rienced during it’s compoMtioii. Had it’s author indeed neve.’ 
written any thing besides, his name would have been immortal. 
It lias been set to music more than once, particularly in I7d5 by 
Handel. It was bis second Ode upon the subject; a former one 
having being composed by hiiu in Hitt 7. 
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Life of Plutarch, and of Lucian, prefixed to the 
translation of those authors* by several hands ; the 
Life of Polybius, accompanying the version of that 
historian by Sir Ilenry Sheers; and the preface 
to the 4 Dialogue concerning Women * by William 
Walsh, Esq. 

After having been harassed for some years by the 
gravel and the gout, he di( d of a neglected inflam- 
mation of the foot. May 1, 1701, and was interred 
in Westminster Abbey. His widow Lady Elizabeth 
Howard, sister of the Catholic Earl of Berkshire, 
whom lie is supposed to have married about 1665, 
with less advantage (from accidental circumstances) 
than might rcasoiKibly have been anticipated from such 
an alliance, survived him thirteen years, during several 
of which she was a lunatic, having been deprived of 
her senses by a nervous fever in 1701. 

By tliis lady he bad three sons, Charles, f John, 

* The translation of* Plutarch’s Lives' was given, with great 
Miperiority, by the Langhornes ; yet not without some omissions 
and incorrectnesses, which have been attempted to be supplied 
by the Editor of the present work. 

f Of Charles a few anecdotes are preserved, particularly one 
relative to his father’s funeral, which howe\er, as disproved in 
its leading feature by Malone, who demonstrates it to have been 
chiefly fabricated by Mrs. Thomas, is merely inserted in a note. 

The day after Dryilen’s death, we are told in Wilson’s 
* Memoirs of Congreve,’ the Hishop ot Kuchester as Dean ot 
Westminster sent word tr Ins widow, that he would make a pre- 
sent of the ground and all other abbey-fees for bis interment. 
Lord Halifax likewise, in a message to Lady Elizabeth and Mr. 
Charles Dryden, made an otter to defray the other expenses of 
the funeral, and afterward to bestow 500/. upon a monument, 
which was accepted. 

Accordingly, on the Sunday following, the company being 
assembled, the corpse was put into a velvet hearse attended by 
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and Erasmus Henry ; all educated at Rome, where 
the second died of a fever. He had translated the 

eighteen mourning coaches. When they were just ready to pro- 
ceed, Lord Jefferies, the son of the Chancellor, with some of his 
rakish companions riding by, inquired 4 whose funeral it was,* 
and being told ‘ it was Mr. Dry den’s,’ protested ‘ he should not 
be buried in that private manner; but that he would himself, 
with Lady Elizabeth’s leave, have the honour of the interment, 
and would bestow 1000/. on a monument in the Abbey.’ 

This put a stop to the procession : while Jefferies, with seve- 
ral of the gentlemen who had alighted from their coaches, went 
up stairs to the lady, then sick in her bed ; and on her refusing 
her consent, fell on his knees, vowing ‘ never to rise till his 
request was granted.’ Lady Elizabeth, under a sudden sur- 
prise, fainted away ; upon which the importunate supplicant, 
pretending to have succeeded, ordered the body to be carried to 
the house of Mr. Russel an undertaker in Cheapside, and to be 
left there till farther orders. In the mean time, the Abbey was 
lighted up, the ground opened, and the Bishop expecting the 
corpse. The next day, Mr. Charles Drydeo excused his mo- 
ther to him, and to Lord Halifax, by stating the plain matter of 
fact. 

Three days afterward, Mr. Russel having received no orders, 
waited on Lord Jefferies, who represented it as ‘a drunken frolic;’ 
declared that ‘ he remembered nothing of the matter,’ and told 
him ‘ he might do what he pleased with the body.’ Upon this, 
the undertaker proceeded to consult Lady Elizabeth, who de- 
sired a day’s consideration. Iler son wrote to Lord Jefferies, 
who answered, that ‘ he knew nothing of the matter, and would 
be troubled no more about it.’ He then applied again to Lord 
Halifax, and the Bishop of Rochester ; but they absolutely refused 
to do any thing farther in the allair. At last Dr. Garth, who 
had been Dryden’s intimate friend, had the corpse conveyed to 
the Collcg 2 of Physicians, and having successfully proposed a 
subscription, about three weeks afterward pronounced a hue 
Latin oration over the body, which was conveyed to West- 
minster Abbey, attended by above a hundred coaches in great 
disorder. The Abbey, on their arrival, was unlighted. No 
organ played, no anthem was sung: the corpse was preceded 
by only two of the boys, who recited an Ode of Horace, 
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fourteenth Satire of Juvenal, and wrote a comedy 
entitled, ‘ The Husband his own Cuckold.’ 

Charles, it is said, was a youth of an extremely 
promising genius : he translated the sixth Satire of 
Juvenal, and was the author of some other pieces 
both in prose and verse. Ilis father, with all his 
understanding, believed in judicial astrology,*' and 
having calculated the nativity of this child, foretold 
several hazards which he would run of losing his 
life at different stages of it ; expressing his appre- 
hensions, that he would not survive his thirty third 
or thirty fourth year. The youth, it is said (upon 
doubtful authority) did actually meet with the narrow 


(E.regi monumentum cere pcrcnnius 9 &c,) with each a small candle 
in his hand. 

When the funeral was over, Mr. Charles Dryden sent several 
3 ucccssi\c challenges to Lord Jefferies; but he could never gain 
admittance either for a letter, or lor himself. l T pon this he re- 
solved to watch an opportunity, and brave him to fight, though 
with all the rules of honour, which his Lordship hearing quitted 
the town ; and Dryden never afterward had an opportunity of 
meeting him, though he sought it to his death with the utmost 
application. 

* Of his notions and practice in this respect, his letter to his 
sons in Italy (preserved in the Library at Lambeth) leaves no 
doubt. In it, after saying, “ I remember the counst 1 you give 
me in your letter: hut dissembling, though lawful in some cases, 
is not my talent. Yet, for your sake, l will struggle with the 
plain openness of my naUire, and keep in my just resentments 
against that degenerate order. In the mean time, I Hatter not 
myself with any manner of hopes, but do my duty, and suffer 
for God’s sake ; being assured, beforehand, never to he re- 
warded, though the times should alter : ” — he proceeds, ‘ b Inward 
the latter end of this month, September, Charles will begin to 
recover his perfect health, according to his nativity which , casting 
it mysrlf y I am sure is true ; and all things, hitherto , have hap - 
pened accordingly to the very time that I predicted them , §c” 

1 
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escapes predicted;* and after having filled the office 
of Usher of the Palace to Pope Clement XI., re- 
turning to England in the thirty fourth year of liis 
age was drowned in the Thames at Windsor, in a 
swimming match, in 1704. 

Mr. Dry den had no monument reared to his me- 
mory for several years : to this Pope alludes, in his 
epitaph intended for Rowe, 

4 Beneath a rude and nameless stone he lies ; * 

in a note on which we are informed, that upon 
this hint his tomb was erected by Sheffield Duke of 
Buckingham, and the following couplet composed for 
the occasion : 

4 This Sheffield raised. The sacred dust below 
Was Drydcu’s once. — The rest who does not know ? f 


* It is one of* the principal faults of the Novel, entitled 
< Guy Mannering,’ that a similar coincidence between an astro- 
logical prediction, involving two or three dates of hazard, and 
it’s fulfilment has not been avoided. The circumstance is not 
essential to the fable, and it may be mischievous in it’s effect 
upon some feebler minds, 

-j — “ What do you think (says Bishop Atterbury, in a letter 
to Pope) of some such short inscription as this in Latin, which 
may in a few words say all that is to be said of Dryden, ami yet 
nothing more than he deserves? 

Jo/immi Drifdc.no , 

('ui Points Anglicuna 
Vint suam ac veneres dcb( t, 

Et siquci in pnsterum augebiiur l male 9 
list adftuc debiturn $ 

Honoris ergo />., 

To show you that I am as much in earnest in the affair as your- 
self, something I will send you too of this kind in English. Ii 
your design holds, of fixing Drydeifs name only below and his 

G 
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This was, subsequently, changed into the following 
plain inscription : 

J. DRYDEN. 

Natus Aug. 9, Hi'?!. 

Mariana Mail J, 1701. 

Johannes Sheffield, Jinx Buckinghamirnsis, fecit. 

Jn person, Mr. Dryden was a short, fat, florid man, 

bust above, may not lines like these be graved just under th« 
name ? 

* This Sheffield raised, to Dry den’s ashes just, 

Here fix’d his Name, and there his hallow’d Bust. 

What else the Muse in marble might express. 

Is known already.* praise would make him less.* 

Or thus, 

€ More needs not : where ac knowledged merits reign, 

Praise is impertinent, and censure vain.’ 

This you will take as a proof of nv zeal at least; though it be 
none of my talent for poetry, Ne.” 

A 4 Luc! us DriUnmiciy or the Tears of the British Muses for 
the Death of John Dryden, Esq., &i\, by the most eminent 
hands in the two famous l Diversities, and by several others,* 
in folio, may claim the same character. In fifty five pages of 
English, anti twenty four of Latin Compositions, there occurs 
mu one dhtaut approach to a 4 Lyoidas.' The only names of 
any celebrity are those of Mr. Diglrc Cotes (sul>>equently Public 
Orator at Oxford) then 44 a \«mng gentleman sixteen years 
old,” Be\ il Iliggnns and John Phillips of the Inner Temple. 
How little equal, collectively, to (n*a\ f s 

k Behold, where Dryden’s less presumptuous ear 
Wide o'er the fie! ns of glory bear 
Two coursers at ciherea; race. 

With necks in thunder clothed and long-resounding pace. 

Hark, Ins hands the lyre explore! 

Bright-eyed Emey, hovering o’er, 

Scatters I tom her pictured urn 
Thoughts that breathe and uords that burn. 

Put ah ! *tis heard no more — 5 
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44 corpore quadrato as Lord Hailes some years ago 
observed to Mr. Malone, u a description which iEneas 
Sylvius applied to James I. of Scotland ” The same 
gentleman remarked, that at one time he wore his 
hair in large quantity, and that it inclined to grey, 
even before his misfortunes;* a circumstance which, 
he said, he had learned from a portrait of Dryden, 
painted by Kneller, formerly in the possession of the 
late Mr. James West. 

At Will’s Coffee House, where lie presided as 
arbiter in all literary disputes, his armed chair, which 
in the winter had a prescriptive place by the fire, 
was during the summer placed in the balcony. 

Congreve, who knew Dryden familiarly, in the 
dedication of his dramatic works to the Duke of 
Newcastle, has represented him, in regard to his 
moral character, as in every respect not only blame- 
less lmt amiable . Humane, compassionate,- for- 
giving, and friendly; gentle in correcting errors, and 
patient under the* correction of his own ; easy of 
access himself, but backward, and diffident, and of all 
men the most easy to be repelled in his advances to 
others. l ; rom his liberal notices of himself we may 
infer, that 6 his conversation was slow and dull, and his 

* Perhaps his Lordship here is not quite accurate. By ‘ be- 
fore his misfortunes * was meant, before the Revolution; but the 
portrait in question was, probably, of a subsequent date, from 
other documents, however, it appears that he became grey be- 
fore he was deprived of the laurel, in Riley’s portrait, painted in 
lfiSS, he wears a very large wig: so also in that by Closterman, 
done at a late period. By Tom Brown he is always called 
* Little Bayes;' and by Rochester, when be quarrelled with 
and wished to depreciate him, he was nick-named ‘ Poet Squab-* 
The earliest portrait of Dryden, hitherto discovered, is that in 
the Picture Gallery, Oxford ; but the painter is not knoivn. 
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humour saturnine and reserved. He has, also, been 
censured, as boasting of his familiarity with the 
great; but he has never been accused of being an 
auxiliary of crime, or charged with any personal 
compliances unworthy of a respectable character. 
He abetted vice and vanity only with his pen, of 
which he lived to repent, and to testify his repent- 
ance. As to his prose, adds Congreve, it had all 
the clearness imaginable, together with all the noble- 
ness of expression; all the graces and ornaments 
proper and peculiar to it, without deviating into the 
language or the diction of poetry. I have heard him 
frequently own with pleasure, that 6 if he had any talent 
for English prose, it w as owing’ to his having often read 
the writings of the great Archbishop Tillotson.’ His 
versification, and his numbers, he could learn of nobody; 
for he first possessed those 1 talents in perfection in our 
tongue. In his poems his diction is, wherever his 
subject requires it, so sublimely and truly poetical, 
that it's essence, like that of pure gold, cannot be 
destroyed. What he has done in any one species or 
distinct kind of writing, would have been sufficient 
to have acquired him a great name. If he had 
written nothing but his prefaces* or nothing hut his 
songs or his prologues, each of them would have entitled 
him to tht' preference and distinction ot excelling in 
his kind. It may be proper to observe, that Con- 
greve, in drawing this character, discharged an ob- 
ligation imposed upon him by it's subject in these 
lines : 


4 Be kind tc my remains: and, O! defend. 
Against your judgement, your departed triend; 
Let not the insulting foe my fame pursue, 

But shade those laurels which descend to you.* 
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Dryden was a man of various and extensive, rather 
than of deep and accurate, acquirements. He could 
not, as Johnson remarks, like Milton or Cowley have 
rendered his name illustrious merely by his learning. 
Anxious to display all that lie possessed, lie abounds 
in allusions derived from every branch of sc ientific 
and scholastic knowledge at that time in vogue ; 
without any very correct regard to the proprieties 
either of time, place, or person.* In translation, he is 
frequently unfaithful to his author, both in sense and 
in character, or what may lx* called costume . His 
dramas are distinguished rather by their wit (and, it 
must be added, by their immorality) force, and 
majesty, than by their adherence to nature. Few of 

* Hence in the Guardian, No 110, where he is characterised 
however as a “ poet, whose very faults have more beauty in 
them than the most elaborate compositions of many more correct 
writers,” he is justly censured for having made his Cieomenes ac- 
quainted with the Copernican hypothesis two thousand years be- 
fore it’s invention ; and for having introduced in his * Don Sebas- 
tian,’ as addressed to an Emperor of Harbary, allusions to the 
Gorgon, II) dra, T /ion’s Skin and Distaff of Hercules, and the “pro- 
digy of Thebes,” the divided flame of the two deceased brothers : 
which his Majesty, however, in some degree appears to justify by 
references equally learned to Cadmus, Semele, Cupid, *yc. 
His brother, likewise, with not less ingenuity speaks familiarly 
of the ‘ twins of Coda.’ Thu Mufti indeed, who names XimenoH, 
Albornoz, and Wulsey, and hears himself without surprise 
called by l)orax first Phaeton and then Archimedes, it is sug- 
gested by Addison in affected excuse for the Poet, was “ not only 
versed in the law of Mahomet, but acquainted with all kinds ol 
polite learning!” The: Critic concludes with seriously repre- 
hending the impure raillery of the virtuous Octavia in her dia- 
logue with Cleopatra, the inconsistency of the loose Dolalu l!a 
in suddenly assuming the sentiments of revealed religion, and 
the impropriety of thoughts in the speeches of Aurenge-zcbe and 
his Empress. “ Dryden is generally,” he perhaps too gene- 
rally himself observes, “ wrong in his sentiments.” 
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them, in consequence, survive : his ‘ Spanish Friar,’ 

* Don Sebastian,’ and ‘ All for Love,’ to which we 
may perhaps add his ‘ Conquest of Granada,’ are the 
only ones. As a general poet, he stands unrivalled 
in point of versification ; for, though more correct- 
ness in the formation of the rhyme-couplet has since 
been attained, for fullness and variety of harmony 
and the free (low of his numbers he has never had an 
equal. The sense often overflows to a third, often 
a lengthened, line with fine effect ; and triplets and 
alexandrines, perhaps however somewhat too fre- 
quently introduced, diversify the measure of his 
compositions. The poetical character of his diction 
is not less striking than the harmony of his verse ; 
and more felicities of expression are found in Dry- 
den’s pages, than in those of .any other writer. 
Amidst all his splendor there is, also, a familiarity of 
language, sometimes sinking to coarseness, but often 
conducing to wonderful strength. There is scarcely 
any species of poetry, in which he has not excelled. 
He delights most, however, in the grand and 
swelling, which is occasionally urged to bombast.* 

His prose stile, easy, elegant, animated, various, 
energetic, and so far idiomatic as to afford perhaps 
the best specimen of genuine English, is chiefly ex- 
hibited in the critical essays prefixed to many of his 
works. These are performances of extraordinary 
vigour and comprehension of mind, abounding in 
just thoughts beautifully elucidated, and hearing the 

* A detailed display of bis poetical character is given by 
Dr. Johnson, with a sagacity o. discrimination and a felicity ot 
expression, which transcend all praise: and in Dr. Beattie’s 
works the reader will find an able comparison ol the versification 
of Drydcaand I’ope. See, also, the Life of Pope. 
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strong stamp of his peculiar genius. Though as 
written in haste, and consequently without the ac- 
curacy which would now be required in similar 
compositions, they may be deemed effusions rather 
than regular treatises, they greatly contributed to 
the advancing and improving of the national taste, 
lie may almost be pronounced, indeed, the Father of 
English Criticism. 

His reputation has lost nothing by age. He is 
still regarded as one of the heroes of our national 
poetry, which perhaps does not own more than two 
or three names of greater celebrity: 

Drvden, savs the author of the ‘ Calamities of 
Authors,’ was no master of the pathetic ; yet never 
were compositions more pathetic than the prefaces, 
which this great man has transmitted to posterity ! 
Opening all the feelings of his heart, he makes us 
live, as it were, among his domestic sorrows. By 
Johnson he is censured for saying, “ he has few 
thanks to pay his stars, that he was horn among 
Englishmen.” — What, if he felt the dignity of the 
character which he supported ; dare we blame his 
frankness? If the age be ungenerous, shall contem- 
poraries escape the scourge of the great author, who 
feels lie is addressing another age, which he doubts 
not will be more just to his deserts? To Johnsons 
charge of his self-commendation, his ‘ diligence* in 
reminding the world of his merits, and expressing 
with vc*v little scruple his high opinion of his own 
powers,’ he shall himself supply the answer: “ It is 
a vanity common to all writers, to over-value tluir 
own productions ; and it is better for me to own this 
failing in myself, than the world to do it. for me. 
For what other reason have I spent my life in such 
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an unprofitable study? Why am I grown old in seek- 
ing so barren a reward as fame ? The same parts and 
application, which have made me a poet, might have 
raised me to any honours of the gown, which are 
often given to men of as little learning and less 
honesty than myself.” 

How feelingly dot's Whitehead paint the situation 
of Dryden in his old age ! 

* Yet lives the man, how wild soe’er his aim, 

Would madly barter Fortune’s smiles for fame; 
Well-pleased to shine, through each recording page. 

The hapless Dryden of a shameless age? 

Ill-fated Bard l where’er thy name appears. 

The weeping verse a sad memento hears. 

All! what avail’d th’ enormous blaze between 
Thy dawn of glory and thy closing scene ; 

When sinking nature ask’d our kind repairs, 

Unstrung the nerves, and silver’d o’er the hairs; 

When staid Reflexion came unt ail'd at last, 

And grey Experience counts each folly past ! ’ 

The following is a list of his numerous dramatic 
productions : 

1. The Wild Gallant, a Comedy, revised and 
printed in 1669. 

2. The Rival Ladies, a Tragi-Comedv in rhyme, 
1664, with a dedic ation to the Karl of Orrery (him- 
self a writer of rhyming tragedies) in defence ol that 
species of composition. 

3. The Indian Emperor, or the Conquest of 
Mexico by the Spaniards, a Tragedy in rhyme also, 
intended as a sequel to the 4 Indian Queen/ in which 
he had previously assisted Sir Robert Howard, * 

1667. 

* Of thia circumstance, notice was given by bills distributed at 
the door of the theatre ; an expedient ridiculed in the * He* 
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4 . Feigned Innocence, or Sir Martin Mar-all, a 
Comedy, 1668 (given, as Donne asserts, to Dryden 
by the Duke of Newcastle) derived principally from 
Moliere s ‘ Etourdi 

5. Secret Love, or the Maiden Queen, a Tragi- 
Comedy ; of which the serious part is founded on the 
History of Cleobuline, Queen of Corinth. 

6. The Tempest, or the Enchanted Island, a Co- 
medy, altered and enlarged (chiefly, however, by Sir 
William Davenant) from Shakspeares Tempest, 1670. 
In this, to the original monster Caliban, is added a 
sister-monster, Sycorax ; and to Miranda, who had 
never seen a man, is introduced a lover, who had 
never seen a woman. 

7. An Evening's Love, or the Mock Astrologer, a 
Comedy, 1673 ; taken lor the most part from Cor- 
neille's Le Fe int Astrologuc , IMoliere’s Dcpit Amou- 
reuu\ and Lcs Prccicuscs Ridicules. It’s elaborate 
Preface contains many just remarks on the Fathers 
of the English Drama. 

8. Tyrannic Love, or the Royal Martyr, a Tra- 
gedy in rhyme, 1672; containing, with many pas- 
sages of strength and elegance, many also of rant, ami 
fustian. This Latter characteristic was owing, per- 
haps, principally to their being rhymed ; a circum- 
stance, which operated unfavourably upon the taste 
botli of the author and of his audience. 

9. 10. The Conquest of Granada by the Spaniards, 
in two Farts, 1672; two Tragi -Comedies,* of which 

hearsal,* where Bayes relates how many reams of* paper he has 
printed, in order to “ instil into the audienc e some conception of 
the plot” A vehement defence of dramatic, rhyme is prefixed, 
in confutation of’ Howard’s Preface to his 4 Ruke of berma.’ 

# These Plays are written in rhyme. To the first is prefixed 
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the story is to be found in Mariana’s History of Spain, 
xxv. 18. 

11. Marriage A-la-Mode, a Comedy, 1673; dedi- 
cated to the Earl of Rochester, whom yet tradition 
represents as his enemy, and whom he certainly men- 
tions with disrespect in the Preface to his Translation 
of Juvenal. 

12. The Assignation, or Love in a Nunnery, a 
Comedy ; which according to Langbaine was damned, 
and as the author himself expresses it, 6 succeeded ill 
in the representation,’ 1673. 

13. Amboyna, a Tragedy ; founded chiefly upon 
the cruelty of the Dutch toward our countrymen at 
Amboyna, A. 1) 1618; 1673. 

14. The State* of Innocence, or the Fall of Man, 
an Opera, * 1674; dedicated to the Duchess of York, 
to whom the author pays tin* following extravagant 
compliment : Your person is so admirable, that it 
can scarcely re ceive any addition when it shall he 
glorified; and your soul, which shines through it, 
finds it of a substance so near her own, that she w ill 
he pleased to pass an age within it, and to be confined 
to such a palace.” 

15. The Mistaken Husband, a Comedy oflow hu- 
mour, on the model of Plautus' Metucchtni : not w rit- 
ten, however, by Dry den (as Mr. Langbaine informs 
us) but only adopted as an orphan, which might well 
deserve the charity of a scene he bestowed upon it, 
1675. 

an ‘ Essay on Heroic Plays;’ and to the second, an ‘ Essay on 
the Dramatic Poetry 4 the Last Age.’ 

* To this piece, of which the subject is taken from Milt on’s 
c Paradise Lost,’ is prefixed an ‘ Apology for Heroic Poetry and 
Poetic Licence.’ 


2 K 2 
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16. Aurenge-zebe, or the Great Mogul, a Tragedy 
in heroic verse, 1676. The story is related at large 
in Tavernier’s Voyages to the Indies, I. 2. 

17- All for Love, or the World Well Lost, a Tra- 
gedy, 1678, founded upon Shakspeare’s ‘Antony and 
Cleopatra,’ and dedicated to the Earl of Panby ; the 
only Play which, as he himself asserts, he wrote for 
himself: the rest were given to the people. In point 
of regularity and harmony, it may justly be considered 
as one of the noblest specimens of English poetry. 
The scene between Antony and Ventidius, in the 
first act, was his particular favourite ; and he could 
not but admire his own Cleopatra on the water : 

4 Her galley down the silver Cydnus row’d, 

The tackling silk, the streamers waved with gold. 

The gentle winds were lodged in purple sails ; 

Her nymphs like Nereids round her couch were placed. 
Where she, another sea-horn Venus, lay. — 

She lay, and leant her check upon her hand, 

And cast a look so languishingly sweet, 

As if secure of all beholders’ hearts. 

Neglecting she could take ’em. Boys, like Cupids, 

♦ Stood fanning with their painted wings the winds. 

That play’d about her face: hut, if she smiled, 

A darting glory seem’d to blaze abroad. 

That men’s desiring eyes were never wearied, 

But hung upon the object ! To soft flutes 
The silver oars kept time, and while they play'd. 

The hearing gave new pleasure to the sight, 

And both to thought. ’Twas heaven, or somewhat more. 
For she so charm’d all hearts, that gazing crowds 
Stood panting on the shore, and wanted breath 
To give their welcome voice.’ (Act III.) 

18. Troilus and Cressida, or Truth found out too 
late, a Tragedy altered from Shakspearcy" and pub- 

* The plot was originally taken, by Chaucer, from the Latin 
verse of one Lollius, a Lombard. 
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lished, with a Preface concerning the Grounds of Cri- 
ticism in Tragedy, in 1679- To this, as Langbaine 
observes, he added several new scenes, and even im- 
proved what he borrowed from the original. The 
last scene in the third act is a master-piece. 

19. The Kind Keeper, or Mr. Limberham, 1680; 
a Comedy so bitter upon the keepers about town 
(says Langbaine, who seldom favours the author) 
that “ all the old lechers were up in arms against 
it, and, though his best comedy, damned it the 
third night.” The ostensible objection was, it’s in- 
decency. 

20. The Spanish Friar,* or the Double Discovery, 
a Tragi-Comedy written against the Papists, 1681; 
eminent for the happy coalition of it's two plots, and 
for the real power both of it's serious and it’s risible 
parts, and highly finished as well in language as in 
character. It still keeps possession of the stage. 

21. The Duke of Guise, a Tragedy, 1683; pro- 
fessedly composed in behalf of the Duke of York, 
whose succession was then opposed. 

22. Albion and Albanius, an allegorical Opera ; in- 
tended to expose the Fail of Shaftesbury and the 
Whig part} - , 1685. Happening to be first performed 
on the day upon which the Duke of Monmouth landed 
in the west, from the public consternation it ran but 
six nights. 

23. Don Sebastian, King of Portugal, a Tragedy, 
1690 ; generally esteemed the first, or the second, 
of his dramatic performances : not because it has 

* The author iva- afterward, it is said, so much concerned for 
having ridiculed the character of the friar, that it impaired his 

health. 
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individual passages of finer writing, or even because 
it’s story is of a more probable and interesting descrip- 
tion, but because it contains one or two whole scenes 
of unadulterated nature. “ Dryden’s talent,” says an 
admirable critic upon theatrical subjects,* “ was cer- 
tainly not dramatic ; and as he happened to light on 
an age, whose taste was vicious and affected, the want 
of true powers for the stage suffered him to fall in 
with the errors of the time : so that most of his tra- 
gedies, with their overwrought language and heroism, 
are little better than so much gigantic boy’s play. 
6 Don Sebastian,’ however, was written after the Re- 
volution, when the necessity to please a vicious taste 
had gone by, and the author was attentive to use his 
stage-knowledge in aid of his better judgement. lie, 
accordingly, seems to have resolved upon pleasing both 
himself and Ills audience in the best possible manner, 
and to have gone about his task with all the ardor 

* Hunt’s ‘ Theatrical Examiner,’ No. 125 , Happily too 
does the same critic characterise, in the same paper, the strength 
and beauty of Dryden’s lyrical compositions: “They have not 
the fahev ot* Shakspcare or Beaumont and Fletcher, nor the com- 
placent courtliness of Waller, nor the idiomatic case and fami- 
liarity of Prior; but a stateliness and harmony, a certain princely 
condescension of power, peculiar to themselves, and quite pro- 
vocative of the musician’s march and accompaniment. His two 
divine Odes on St. Cecilia’s Day need not be instanced; but 
such, among a variety of small pieces, are his ‘ Come if you 
dare,’ his ‘ Fair Stranger,' the dance and music itself of 
High state and honours to others impart, 

But give me your heart : 

That treasure, that ticasure alone, 

I beg for my own,” &c. 

and, above all, the magnificent and appalling song upon Jealousy* 
with it*s impassioned burthen.” 
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of a renovated youth, which retained nothing of age 
but it’s experience. The ground-work of his story, 
that of a King, who had vanished from his defeated 
army and was never seen afterward, is at once ro- 
mantic and historical ; the most original and extreme 
of the characters, Dorax, is at the same time the 
truest to nature : and if, ns he tells us in the Dedica- 
tion, lie hazarded some novelties of language founded 
upon classical and foreign idioms, the result proves 
that he hazarded well; for they are no longer dis- 
cernible by the general eve, hut have grown into and 
become part of the noble structure of our habitual 
English. Upon the whole, though the had habits of 
former days occasionally interfered in the composition, 
‘ Don Sebastian’ is a noble play, and may stand first 
in the list of those which have not absolutely been 
struck out of the pure heat of nature, like Shnkspeare’s 
and some of the old dramatists’. It is the triumph 
of nature over a powerful intellect, which eventually 
supplied by it's own experience and judgement what 
it had not received from genius and taste. As to the 
comic part, it is like most of Dryden’s comedies, des- 
picable enough. There is no author, tor whom one 
feels so much humiliated in tliis respect — not even 
Massinger: for Massinger was a less gilted writer, 
and is of comparatively obscure reputation ; while 
Dryden fills a prominent and majestic part in the 
train of our native poets, and when you come upon 
him in these moments of ribaldry and buffoonery, the 
contrast gives you unmiugled mortification.’ 

21. King Arthur, or the British W orthy, an Opera, 
1691. This congeries of extravagant incidents has 
recently been revived, with alterations, as a musical 
drama. 
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25. Amphitryon, or the Two Sosias, a Comedy, 
taken from Plautus and Molierc, 1691 ; which suc- 
ceeded well on it’s first appearance, and was revived 
by Dr. Hawkeswortli in 1756. 

26. Cleomcnes, the Spartan Hero, a Tragedy, pre- 
ceded by Creech’s ‘ Life of Cleomencs,’ from Plutarch. 
This play was, at first, prohibited by the Lord Cham- 
berlain ; but upon farther examination being found 
innocent of any design to satirise the government, it 
was licensed, and had a great run. In the Preface 
the author observes, as * a foolish objection of the 
sparks,’ that Cleomcnes did not accept Cassandra’s 
favours : “ They woidd not have refused a fair lady. 
I grant, they woidd not ; but let them grant me, that 
they are no heroes : ” and, lastly, 

27. Love Triumphant, or Nature will prevail, a 
Tragi- Comedy, 1693, which like bis first met but 
with indifferent success ; though in many parts the 
genius of it’s author breaks out, especially in the dis- 
covery of Alphonso’s successful love, and in it’s very 
affecting catastrophe.* 

Of recent editions of Drydcn, may be named that 
of his Prose Works by Malone, in 4 vols. 8vo., 1800; 
of his Poetical Works, with Warton’s Notes, by Todd, 
in 4 vols. 8vo., 1812; and of bis whole Works, in 
18 vols. 8vo., 1808, by Walter Scott. 

From the exquisite Dedication of his translation of 
Juvenal to the Earl of Dorset and Middlesex (liable, 


* In this list, the ‘ Indian Queen,’ written in conjunction with 
Howard, and the * O'.dipus ’ (a Tragedy, founded on Sophocles 
and Seneca, and pronounced by Langbainc ‘ one of the best tra- 
gedies extant ’) of which he furnished Lee with the first and 
third acts, arc not included. 
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however, to some deductions on account of his 
limited acquaintance with works of literature, his 
confident reliance on his own powers, and his profane 
adulation of his patron* ) a portion is extracted, of 
great elegance and interest. After having called 
Jonson’s Verses to the Memory of Shakspeare “ an 
insolent, sparing, and invidious panegyric,” and made 
what he himself pronounces ‘ a tedious digression from 
satire to heroic poetry,’ he proceeds : 

4 But if you will not excuse it by the tattling qua- 
lity of age, which, as Sir William Davenant says, is 
always narrative, yet 1 hope the usefulness of what 
I have to say on this subject will qualify the remote- 
ness of it ; and this is the last time I will commit the 
crime of Prefaces, or trouble the world with my no- 
tions of any thing that relates to verse. I have then, 
as you see, observed the failings of many great wits 
among the moderns, who have attempted to write 
an epic poem : beside these or the like animadver- 
sions of them, or other men, there is yet a farther 
reason given, why they cannot possibly succeed so 
well as the ancients, even though we could allow them 
not to be inferior either in genius, or learning, or the 
tongue in which they write, or all those other won- 
derful qualifications which are necessary to the form- 
ing of a true accomplished heroic poet. 1 he fault 
is laid on our religion : they say, that Christianity 
is not capable of those embellishments, which are 
afforded in the belief of those ancient heathens. 

* Speaking of Ins Lordship’s talents tor verse, he says, 
u We cannot sub. 4 : *t entirely without your writing, any more (I 
almost sav) than die world w ithout the daily course ot ordinary 
Providence 
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* And it is true that, in the severe notions of our 
faith, the fortitude of a Christian consists in patience, 
and suffering for the love of God whatever hardships 
can befal in the world ; not in any great attempts, or 
in performance of those enterprises which the poets 
call heroic, which are commonly the effects of inte- 
rest, ostentation, pride, and worldly honours : that 
humility and resignation are our prime virtues, and 
that these include no action but that of the soul; 
whereas, on the contrary, an heroic poem requires to 
it’s necessary design, and as it's last perfection, some 
great action of war, the accomplishment of some ex- 
traordinary undertaking, wliich requires the strength 
and vigour of the body, the duty of a soldier, the 
capacity and prudence of a general; and, in short, as 
much, or more of the active virtue, than the suffer- 
ing. But to this the answer is very obvious. God 
has placed us in our several stations : the virtues of 
a private Christian are patience, ohedienre, submis- 
sion, and the like; but those of a magistrate, or a 
general, or a king are prudence, counsel, active for- 
titude, coercive power, aweful commands, and the 
exercise of magnanimity as well as justice. So that 
this objection binders not but that an epic poem, or 
the heroic action of some gnat commander, enter- 
prised for the common good and honour of the Chris- 
tian cause, and executed happily, may he as well 
written now as it was of old by the heathens ; pro- 
vided the pert be endued with the same talents, and 
the language though not of equal dignity, yet as 
nearly approaching to it as our modern barbarism will 
allow; which is all that can be expected from our own 
or any other now extant, though more refined, and 
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therefore we are to rest contented with that only in- 
feriority, which is not possibly to be remedied. 

4 I wish I could as easily remove that other diffi- 
culty, which yet remains. It is objected by a great 
French critic, as well as an admirable poet, yet liv- 
ing, and whom I have mentioned with that honour 
which his merit exacts from me (I mean Boileau) 
that ‘ the machines of our Christian religion, in heroic 
poetry, are much more feeble to support the weight 
than those of heathenism.’ Their doctrine, grounded 
as it was on ridiculous fables, was yet the belief of 
the two victorious monarchies, the Grecian and Ro- 
man. Their gods did not only interest themselves in 
the event of w ars, which is the effect of a superior 
Providence; but also espoused the several parties in 
a visible corporeal descent, managed their intrigues, 
and fought their battles sometimes in opposition to 
each other : though Virgil (more discreet than Homer 
in that last particular) has contented himself w ith the 
partiality of his deities, their favours, their counsels 
or commands to those whose cause they had espoused, 
without bringing them to the outrageousnoss of blows. 
Now our religion (says he) is deprived of the greatest 
part of those machines; at least, the most shining in 
epic poetry. Though St. Michael, in Ariosto, seeks 
out Discoi d to send her among the Pagans, and finds 
her in a convent of friars where peace should reign, 
which indeed is fine satire; and Satan, in Tasso, 
excites Solyman to an attempt by night on the Chris- 
tian camp, and brings an host of devils to his assist- 
ance : yet the Archangel, in the former example, 
when Discord was restive and would not be drawn 
from her beloved monastery with fair words, has the 
whip hand of her, drags her out with many stripes. 
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sets her in God’s name about her business, and 
makes her know the difference of strength betwixt a 
nuncio of heaven and a minister of hell. The same 
Angel, in the latter instance from Tasso (as if God had 
never another messenger belonging to the court, but 
was confined like Jupiter to Mercury, and Juno to 
Iris) when he sees his time, that is, when half of the 
Christians are already killed, and all the rest are in a 
fair way of being routed, stickles betwixt the re- 
mainder of God’s host and the race of fiends; pulls 
the devils backward by the tails, and drives them 
from their quarry ; or otherwise the whole business 
had miscarried, and Jerusalem remained untaken. 
This, says Boileau, is ‘ a very unequal match for the 
poor devils, who arc 1 sure to come by the worst of it 
in the combat ; for nothing is more easy, than for an 
Almighty Power to bring his old rebels to reason 
when lie pleases: consequently, what pleasure, wlwt 
entertainment can be raised from so pitiful a ma- 
chines where' we see the success of' the battle from 
the very beginning of it ; unless that, as we arc 
Christians, we are glad that we have gotten God on 
our side to maul our enemies, when w* cannot do the 
work ourselves ? Tor, if the poet hi.V given the 
faithful more courage, which had cot , him nothing, 
or at least had made them exceed the Turks in 
number, then he might have gained the victory 
for us Christians without interesting Heaven in the 
quarrel; ar.d that with as much ease, and as little 
credit to the conqueror, as when a party of one 
hundred soldiers defeats another which consists only 
of fifty.’* 

• This reasoning, surely, applies to the Vulcania Arma> the 
Stygian immersions, &c, of the classical heroes. 
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* Tl*is, my Lord, I confess is such an argument 
against our modern poetry, as cannot he answered by 
those mediums which have been used. We cannot 
hitherto boast, that our religion has furnished us with 
any such machines, as have made the strength and 
beauty of the ancient buildings. 

* But what if I venture to advance an invention 
of my own, to supply the manifest defects of our new 
writers ? I am sufficiently sensible of my weakness ; 
and it is not very probable that I should succeed in 
such a project, whereof 1 have not had the least hint 
from any of my predecessors the poets, or any of 
their seconds and coadjutors the critics. Yet we see 
the art of war is improved in sieges, and new instru- 
ments of death are invented daily : something new in 
philosophy and mechanics is discovered almost every 
year ; and the science of former ages is improved by 
the succeeding. I Avill not detain you with a long 
preamble to that which better judges will, perhaps, 
conclude to bo little worth. 

4 It is this, in short, that Christian poets have not 
hitherto been acquainted with their own strength. 
If they had s 'arched the Old Testament as they 
ought, they ' 110 Mit there have found the machines 
which are propt : lor their work ; and those more cer- 
tain in their effect, than it may he the New Testa- 
ment is in the rules sufficient for salvation. The 
perusing of* one chapter in the Prophecy of Daniel, 
and accommodating what there they find w ith the 
principles of Platonic philosophy as it is now Chris- 
tianised, would have the ministry of angels as strong 
an engine for the working up of heroic poetry in our 
religion, as that of the ancients has been to raise 
theirs by all the fables of their gods, which were 
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received for truths by only the most ignor&nt and 
weakest of the people. 

‘ It is a doctrine almost universally received by 
Christians, as well Protestants as Catholics, that there 
are Guardian Angels appointed by God Almighty as 
his vicegerents for the protection and government 
of cities, provinces, kingdoms, and monarchies ; and 
those as well of heathens, as of true believers. All 
this is so plainly proved from those texts of Daniel, 
that it admits of no farther controversy. The Prince 
of the Persians, and that other of the Grecians, are 
granted to be the guardians and protecting ministers 
of those empires. It cannot be denied, that they 
were opposite, and resisted one another. St. Michael 
is mentioned by his name, as the patron of the Jews ; 
and is now taken by the Christians, as the protector 
general of our religion. Those tutelar genii, who 
presided over the several people and regions com- 
mitted to their charge, were watchful over them fur 
good, as far as their commissions could possibly ex- 
tend. The general purpose and design of all was, 
certainly, the service of their great Creator. But it 
is an undoubted truth that, for ends best known to 
the Almighty Majesty of Heaven, his providential 
designs for the benefit of his creatures, for the debas- 
ing and punishing of some nations and the exaltation 
and temporal reward of others, were not wholly known 
to these his ministers: else why those factious quar- 
rels, conti oversies, and battles among themselves, 
when they are all united in the same design, the ser- 
vice and honour of their common Master ? But being 
instructed only in the general, and zealous of the 
main design, and as finite k ings not admitted into 
the secrets of government, the last resorts of Provi- 
1 
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denee, capable of discovering tlie final purposes of 
God, who can work good out of evil as he pleases 
and irresistibly sways all manner of events on earth, 
directing them finally for the best to his creation in 
general and to the ultimate end of his own glory in 
particular ; they must, of necessity, be sometimes igno- 
rant of the means conducing to those ends, in which 
alone they can jar and oppose each other : one an- 
gel, as we suppose the Prince of Persia, as he is 
called, judging that it would be more for God’s ho- 
nour and the benefit of his people that the Median 
and Persian monarchy, when delivered from the Ba- 
bylonish captivity, should still be uppermost ; and the 
patron of the Grecians, to whom the will of God 
might be more particularly revealed, contending on 
the other side for the rise of Alexander and his suc- 
cessors, who were appointed to punish the backsliding 
Jews and thereby to put them in mind of their of- 
fences, that they might repent and become more vir- 
tuous and more observant of the law revealed. But 
how far these controversies and appearing enmities of 
those glorious creatures may he earned, how these 
oppositions may best be managed, and by what means 
conducted, is not my business to show or determine: 
these tilings must he left to the invention and judge- 
ment of the poet ; if any of so happy a genius be now 
living, or any future age can produce a man, who 
being conversant in the philosophy of Plato, as it is 
now accommodated to Christian use — for (as Virgil 
gives us to understand by his example) he is the only 
proper person of all others for an epic poem, who to 
his natural endowments of a large invention, a ripe 
judgement, and a strong memory has joined the 
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knowledge of the liberal arts and sciences, slid par- 
ticularly moral philosophy, the mathematics, geogra- 
phy, and history, and with all these qualifications is 
born a poet ; knows and can practise the variety of 
numbers, and is master of the language in which he 
writes — if such a man, I say, be now arisen, or shall 
arise, I am vain enough to think that I have proposed 
a model to him, by which he may build a nobler, a 
more beautiful, and more perfect poem than any yet 
extant since the ancients. 

* There is another part of these machines yet want- 
ing ; but, by wlmt I have said, it would have been 
easily supplied by a judicious writer. He could not 
have failed to add the opposition of ill spirits to the 
good. They have also their design, ever opposite to 
that of Heaven ; and this alone has, hitherto, been the 
practice of the moderns : but this imperfect system, 
if I may call it such, which 1 have given, will in- 
finitely advance and carry farther that hypothesis of 
the evil spirits contending with the good. For, being 
so much weaker since their fall than those blessed 
beings, they are yet supposed to have a permitted 
power of God, of acting ill, as from their own de- 
praved nature they have always the will of designing 
it : a great testimony of which we find in Holy Writ., 
when God Almighty suffered Satan to appear in the 
holy synod of the angels (a thing not hitherto drawn 
into example by any of the poets) and also gave him 
.power over all things belonging to his servant Job. 
excepting only life. 

‘ Nojv, what these wicked spirits cannot compns-. 
by the vast disproportion of their forces to those «>l 
the superior beings, they may by their fi;aud and cun- 
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ning carry farther in a seeming league, confederacy, 
or subserviency to the designs of some good angel, as 
far as consists with his purity to suffer such an aid, 
the end of which may possibly be disguised and con- 
cealed from his finite knowledge. This is, indeed, to 
suppose a great error in such a being : yet, since a 
devil can appear like an angel of light ; since craft 
and malice may sometimes blind, for a while, a more 
perfect understanding ; and, lastly, since Milton has 
given us an example of the like nature, when Satan 
appearing like a cherub to Uriel (the Intelligence of 
the sun) circumvented him even in his own province, 
passing only for a curious traveller through those 
new-created regions, ^that he might observe therein 
the workmanship of God and praise him in his 
works: I know not why, upon the same supposition 
or some other, a fiend may not deceive a ‘creature of 
more excellency than himself, but yet a creature ; at 
least by the connivance, or tacit permission, of the 
Omniscient Being. 

4 Thus, my Lord, I have, as briefly as I could, 
given your Lordship, and by you the world, a rude 
draught of what I have been long labouring in my 
imagination, and what I bad intended to have put in 
practice (though far unable for the attempt of such a 
poem) ; and to have left the stage, to which my ge- 
nius never much inclmed me, fora work which would 
have taken up my life in the performance of it. This, 
too, I had intended chiefly for. \he honour of my na- 
tive country, to winch a poet is particularly obliged : 
of two subjects, both relating to it, I was doubtful 
whether 1 should choose that of King Arthur * con- 

* He afterward charged Blackinore with having taken the 
hint of his * Arthur’ from this passage, without « acknowledge 

vm. TV q t 
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quering the Saxons, which being farther distant in 
time gives the greater scope to my invention : or that 
of Edward the Black Prince in subduing Spain, and 
restoring it to the lawful prince (though a great ty- 
rant), Don Pedro the Cruel ; which for the compass 
of time, including only, the expedition of one year, 
for the greatness of th action and it’s answerable 
event, for the magnanimity of the English hero op- 
posed to the ingratitude of a person whom he re- 
stored, and for the many beautiful episodes which 
I had interwoven with the principal design, together 
with the characters of the chiefest English persons — 
wherein, after Virgil and Spenser, I would have taken 
occasion to represent my living friends and patrons of 
the noblest families, and also shadowed the events of 
future ages in the succession of our imperial lines — 
with these helps, and thovse of the machines which 1 
have mentioned, I might perhaps have done as well 
as some of my predecessors, or at least chalked out 
a way for others to amend my errors in a like design. 
But being encouraged only by fair words by King 
Charles II., my little salary ill-paid, and no prospect 
of a future subsistence, I was then discouraged in the 
beginning of my attempt : and now age has over- 
ling his benefactor” It bad been, also, Milton’s favourite pro- 
ject, 

indigenas evocare in carmine rcgcs, 

Artnrumque etiam 4ub ter r is bella moventem ; (Mans.) 

And to sing the 

— gravidam Arturo fat ali Jraude frige men. 

(Epitaph. Dam.) 

Dryden himself had, previously, introduced the illustrious 
* British Worthy* in an Opera. 
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taken me; and wtoit, Snore insufferable evil, through 
the change /of tii|»(®has wholly disenabled me. 
Though I must §j§£nowledge, to the honour of 
yoiir Lorddjjp an#tb*fr eternal memory of your cha- 
rity, that jdnce ihfa involution, wherein I have pa- 
tiently suffered the of my small fortune, and the 
loss of thlt podir. sul^stenc which I had from two 
Rings whom I had seized more faithfully than pro- 
fitably. to myself; your Lordship was pleased, 

out of no other mdteagfbut your own nobleness, with- 
out any desert of mine or the least solicitation from 
me, to make me a most bountiful present, which at 
that time, when I was most in want of it, came most 
seasonably and unexpectedly to my relief. That fa- 
vour, my Lord, is of itself sufficient to bind any 
grateful man to a perpetual acknowledgement, and to 
all the future service which one of my mean condition 
can ever be able to perform. May the Almighty 
God return it for me, both in blessing you here, and 
rewarding you hereafter ! I must not presume to de- 
fend the cause, for which 1 now suffer, because your 
Lordship is engaged against it : but the more you are 
so, the greater is my obligation to you for your lay- 
ing aside all the considerations of factions and par- 
ties to do an action of pure disinterested charity. 
This is one among many of your shining qualities, 
which distinguish you from others of your rank : but 
let me add a farther truth, that without these tics of 
gratitude, and abstracting from them all, I have a most 
particular inclination to honour you, and if it were 
not too bold an expression to spy, I love you. It is 
no shame. to be a poet, though it is to be a bad one. 
Augustus Caesar of old, and Cardinal Richelieu of late, 
would willingly have been such ; and David, and So- 
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lomon Vere such. You who without flattery art 
the best of the present age in England, and woul< 
have been so had you been bom in any other c^mn 
try, will receive more honour in future ages by tha 
one excellency , 1 than for all those honours to whicl 
your birth has entitled you, or your merits have ac 
quired.’ 



end of vol. iv. 
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